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BROOKE (REV. STOPFORD A.), M.A. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
Theology in the English Poets.— 


CowPER, COLERIDGE, WORDSWORTH, and BURNS. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo. 9s. 

Christ in Modern Life. — Sermons 
Preached in St. James's Chapel, York Street, 
London, Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Freedom in the Church of England. 
Six Sermons suggested by the Voysey Judgment, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 

Sermons Preached in St. James's Chapel, 
York Street, London, Eighth Edition. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 


Sermons Preached in St. James’s Chapel, 


York Street, London. Second Series. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 





HAWEIS (REV. H. R.), MA. 
Speech in Season, Third Edit. 


8vo,. 9s, 


Thoughts for the Times. Eighth Edit. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Unsectarian Family Prayers, for 
Morning and Evening for a Week, with short 
selected Passages from the Bible. Square crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d, 


Crown 


THE REV. F. W. ROBERTSON’S 
LIFE AND WORKS. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
Life and Letters. Edited by the Rev. 
StToprorD Brooke, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to 
the Queen. 


I, 2 vols. uniform with the Sermons. With Steel 


Portrait. 7s. 6d. 
II. Library Edition, in demy 8vo. with Two Steel 
Portraits. 12s. 
Ill, A Popular Ediiion, in1 vol. 6s. 
Sermons. Four volumes. Small crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d. each. 


Expository Lectures on St. Paul’s 
pistle to the Corinthians, Simall crown 
bvo. 5s. 
An Analysis of Mr. Tennyson’s 
*Iu Memoriam.’ Dedicated by permission to 
the Poet-Laureate. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 


The Education of the Human Race. 
Translated from the German of Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The above Works can also be had bound in half-morocco, 


PARKER (JOSEPH), D.D. 
The Paraclete: an Essay on the Per- 


sonality and Ministry of the Holy Ghost, with 
some refcrence to current discussions. Demy 8vo. 
12s, 


ANDERSON (REV. CHARLES), M.A. 
Church Thought and Church Work. 


Edited by. Second Edition, Demy 8vo. 7s, 6d, 


Words and Works in a London 
Parish, Edited by. Second Edition, Demy 
Svo. 6s. 


The Curate of Shyre. 


Cloth, 7s. 6d, 


Demy 8yo. 


(THE MOST REV. ARCH- 
BISHOP), _ 
Essays on Religion and Literature. 
By various Writers. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
CONTENTS, ~-The Philosophy of Christianity— Mystic 
Elements ot Religion—-Conutroversy with the Agnostic 


MANNING 


| —A Reasoning Thought—Darwinism brought to Book 


—Mr. Mill on Liberty of the Press—Chri-tianity in 
relation to Society—The Religious Condition of Ger- 
many—The Philosophy of Bacon—Catholic Laymen 


| and Scholastic Philosophy. 


FOWLE (REV. T. W.), M.A. 

The Reconciliation of Religion and 
Science. Being Essays on Immortality, In pi- 
ration, Miracles, and the Being of Christ. Demy 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 








LEATHES (REV. STANLEY), M.A. 
The Gospel its own Witness. 1 vol. 


cr. SVO. 5s. 





DE REDCLIFFE (VISCT. STRATFORD), 
P.U., K.G., G.C.B. 


Why am I a Christian? [Fiith Elit. 


Crown 8vVvo. 3s. 





DAVIDSON (SAMUEL), D.D., LL.D. 
The New Testament, Translated from 


the Latest Greek Text of Tischendorf. Post 8vo, 
10s, 6d, 


GRIFFITH (REV. T.) A.M., 


Prebendary of St. Paul's, 


Studies of the Divine Master. 


dvo. 12s, 


Deny 


___ WRIGHT (REV. D.) 
Waiting for the Light and othe 


Sermons. Crown 8vo. ts, 


BROWN (REV. J. BALDWIN), BA., 
Author of ‘ First Principles of Ecclesiastical Truth,’ 
The Higher Life. Its Reality, Fs 

perience, and Destiny. Fourth Edition. Crow 

8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Doctrine of Annihilation iz 
the Light of the Gospel of Love. Five 
Discourses by the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, B.A., 
Author of * The Higher Life,’ &c. Second Euition. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


HENRY 8. KING & CO., Cornhill and Paternoster Row. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTONS LIST. 


LIFE of ROBERT GRAY, Bishop of Cape Town, and Metro- 
politan of Africa. Edited by his Son, the Rev. Cuartes Gray, M.A., Vicar of 
Helmsley, York. 2 vols. Svo. with Portrait and Map. [Nearly ready. 


The ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, forming 
a concise Commentary on the Devotional System of the Church of England. By the 
tev. Joun Henry Brunt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of the ‘ Dictionary of Sects and 


Heresies’ &c. &c. Compendious Edition. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
The CHILD SAMUEL: a Series of Lessons from the Life of 

the Prophet Samuel. By Epwarp Meyrick Goutsurn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 

Small 8yo, [In the press. 


RUDIMENTS of THEOLOGY. Intended to be a First Book 
for Students. By J. P. Norris, B.D., Canon of Bristol, Author of ‘A Key to the 
our Gospels,’ and Editor of ‘ Manuals of Religious Instruction for Pupil Teachers,’ 
&e. &e. Crown 8yo. [In the press. 


NOTES on the GREEK TESTAMENT. The Gospel according 


to S. Luke. By the Rev. Artruur Carr, M.A., Assistant-Master at Wellington 
College, late Yellow of Oriel Colleg2, Oxford. Crown 8yvo. 6s. [Now ready. 


The PRINCIPAL ECCLESIASTICAL JUDGMENTS delivered 
in the Court of Arches by the Right Hon. Sir Ropert Puttrimore, 1867-1875. 8yo. 
[Le the press. 
The TREASURY of DEVOTION: a Manual of Prayers for 
General and Daily Use. Compiled by a Priest. Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carrsr, 
M.A., Rector of Clewer. New E ie re Crown 8yo. 5s. [Now ready. 


*.* The Eighth Edition, 16mo. 2s. 6d.; limp cloth, 2s., may still be had, or bound 
with the Book of Common Prayer, 3s. 6d. 


SERMONS on the EPISTLES & GOSPELS for the SUNDAYS 
and HOLY-DAYS from ADVENT to WHITSUNTIDE.. By the Rev. Isaac 
Wituams, B.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. New and Cheaper 
Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. ds. each. [Vow ready. 


NOTITIA EUCHARISTICA: a Commentary, Explanatory, 


ee 1 Historical, on the Order of the Administration of the Lor “ Supper, 
r Holy Communion, according to the use of the Chureh of England. By W. E. 

Scupamorr, M.A., Rector of Ditchingham, and formerly Fellow of St. John’s C Yollege, 

Cambridge. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


REPORT of the PROCEEDINGS at the REUNION CON- 
FERENCE held at BONN, September, 1874. With a Preface by If. P. Lippon, 
Small 8vo. 8s. 6d. ; [Now ready. 


RIVINGTONS: Waterloo Place, London; Oxford and Cambridge. 
A 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON'S LIST continued. 
A BOOK of LITANTES, Metrical and Prose, with an Evening 


Service. Edited by the Compiler of the ‘Treasury of Devotion.’ And accompanying MUSIC 
arranged under the Musical Editorship of W. S. Hoyrg, Organist and Director of the Choir at 
All Saints’, Margaret Street, London. Crown 4to. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Also may be had, an EDITION of the WORDS, 32mo. 6d. ; or in Paper Cover, 4d. Or,the METRICAL 
LITANIES separately, 32mo. 5d. ; or in Paper Cover, 3d. 


MEDITATIONS on the LIFE and MYSTERIES of our LORD 


and SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. From the French. By the Compiler of ‘The Treasury of 
Devotion.’ Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carrer, M.A., Rector of Clewer, Berks; Honorary Canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 

Vol. I. The HIDDEN LIFE of OUR LORD. 3s. 6d. 

Vol. II. The PUBLIC LIFE of OUR LORD. Two Parts, 5s. each. 

Vol. III. The SUFFERING LIFE and the GLORIFIED LIFE of OUR LORD. 


3s. 6d. 


The MYSTERY of the TEMPTATION : a Course of Lectures. 


By the Rey. W. H. HutTcuinGs, M.A., Sub-Warden of the House of Mercy, Clewer. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 


The CATHOLIC SACRIFICE: Sermons preached at All 


Saints’, Margaret Street. By the Rev. BERDMORE Compton, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s, 


OUT of the BODY: a Scriptural Inquiry. By the Rev 


” d 
JAMES S, PoLLOck, M.A., Incumbent of St. Alban’s, Birmingham. Crown 8vo. 5s, 


; + + iD ~ a ss ca j 

The ATHANASIAN CREED: an Examination of Recent 
Theories respecting its Date and Origin. With a Postscript referring to Professor Swainson's 
Account of its growth and Reception, which is contained in his Work entitled ‘The Nicene and 
Apostles’ Creeds, their Literary History.’ By G. D. W. OMMANNEY, M.A. ,Curate of Whitchurch 
Somerset, Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d, 


- > mmar ; ° 142 : . 
The GREEK TESTAMENT. With a Critically Revised 
Text; a Digest of Various Readings; Marginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage; 
Prolegomena ; and a Critical and Exegetical Commentary. For the use of Theological Students 
and Ministers. By HkrNry ALFORD, D.D., late Dean of Canterbury. New Edition. 4 vols. 
8vo. £5. 2s. 
Vol. IV. Part IL.—HEBREWS to the SECOND EPISTLE of PETER. Fifth Edition, Revised. 
8vo. 18s. [Now ready. 
Also may be had separately, 
Vol. I.—THE FOUR GOSPELS. 28s. 
Vol. IL.—ACTS TO II. CORINTHIANS. 24s. 
Vol. III.—GALATIANS TO PHILEMON. 18s. 
Vol. IV. Part II.—THE FIRST EPISTLE OF JOHN TO REVELATION, 
8vo. 14s. 


Vol. IV. Complete in One Volume. 32s. 


SHORT SERMONS on the PSALMS, in their order, preached 


in a Village Church. By W. J. STracey, M.A., Rector of Oxnead, and Vicar of Buxton, Norfolk, 
formerly Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. Psalms i.—xxv. Crown 8vo. 5s, 


PLAIN SERMONS preached at BRIGHSTONE. By GeorGe 


MoBERLY, D.C.L., Bishop of Salisbury. Third Edition, Crown 8vo. 5s, 


The SAYINGS of the GREAT FORTY DAYS between the 


RESURRECTION and ASCENSION, regarded as the OUTLINES of the KINGDOM of GOD. By 
GEORGE MOBERLY, D.C.L., Bishop of Salisbury, Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


RIVINGTONS: Waterloo Place, London; Oxford and Cambridge. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S LIST—eontinued 


DICTIONARY OF SECTS, HERESIES, ECCLESIASTICAL PARTIES, 
AND SCHOOLS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 


Gp various Ciriters. 
Edited by the Rev. JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of the ‘ Annotated 
Book of Common Prayer,’ &c. 
Imperial 8vo. 36s.; or half-bound in morocco, £2. 8s. 


‘A very comprehensive and bold undertaking, and is certainly executed with a sufficient amount of 
ability and knowledge to entitle the book to rank very high in point of 






ity.’--GUARDIAN. 

‘That this is a work of some learning and research is a fact which soon becomes obvious to the 
reader.’—SPECTATOR. 

‘ Taken as a whole, we doubt not that the Dictionary will prove a useful work of reference ; and 
it may claim to give in reasonable compass a mass of information respecting many religious schocls, 
knowledge of which could previously only be acquired from amid a host of literature. The articles 
are written with great fairness, and in many cases display careful scholarly work,’—ATNEN£UM. 

‘A whole library is condensed into this admirable volume. All authorities are named, and at 
invaluable index is supplied.’—NoTES AND QUERIES. 

‘We have noted it rigidly, and in almost every instance we have been satisfied with the account 
given under the name of sects, heresy, or ecclesiastical party.’—JouN BuLt. 

* After all deductions, it is the fullest and most trustworthy book of the kind that we possess. The 
quantity of information it presents in a convenient and accessible form is enormous, and having onc« 
appeared, it becomes indispensablé to the theological student,’,—Cuurcn Tres. 

‘It has considerable value as a copious work of reference, more especially since a list of authorities 
is in most cases supplied.,—EXAMINER. 





By the same Editor, 


DICTIONARY OF DOCTRINAL AND HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 
Gy various Writers. 
Second Edition. Imperial 8vo. 42s.; or half-bound in morocco, £2. 12s. 6d. 


* We know no book of its size and bulk which supplies the information here given at all; far less, 
which supplies it in an arrangement so accessible, with a completeness of information so thorough, and 
with an ability in the treatment of profound subjects so great. We have here also the work of men 
who evidently know what they write about, and are somewhat more profound (to say the least) than 
the writers of the current Dictionaries of Sects and Heresies.’—GUARDIAN, 

‘A home to which the student will constantly recur, sure to find spacious chambers, substantia 
furniture, and (which is most important) no stinted light..—Caurcn REVIEW. 

It will be found of admirable service to all students of theology, as advancing and maintaining the 
Shurch’s, views on all subjects that fall within the range of fair argument and inquiry. It is not often 
that a work of so comprehensive and so profound a nature is marked to the very end by so many signs 
of wide and careful research, sound criticism, and well-founded and well-expressed belief.,—STaNDARD. 

* Within the sphere it has marked out for itself no equally useful book of reference exists in English 
for the elucidation of theological problems.’—Cuurci TIMEs. 

‘ Infinitely the best book of the kind in the language; and, if not the best conceivable, it is perhaps 
the best we are ever likely to see within its compass as to size and scope. Accurate and succinct in 
stutement, it may safely be trusted as a handbook as regards facts. The book is sure to make its own 
way by sheer force of usefulness.’--LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 


RIVINGTONS: Waterloo Place, London; Oxford and Cambridge. 
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RIVIN GTON S LIS T—continued. 


Library of Spiritual Wiorks 


for English 


Small 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. each 


(also in a 


Catholics. 


variety of choice extra bindings). 


Elegantly printed with red borders on extra superfine toned paper. 


It is hoped that the 


lations, compilations, and other works, will meet a need which has long been felt. 


‘Library of Spiritual Works for English Catholics,’ which will comprise trans- 


As the devotional life 


of the Church of England has increased, so the demand for spiritual treatises has become more and more 


urgent, and has arisen from all classes of society. 


This series of books, some 


well known, some already 


oftentimes translated, and others, it may be, yet to be presented for the first time in an English dress, is 


intended to meet this want. 
The aim of the translators is twofold. 
as far as possible unmutilated. 


First, 


to provide the reader with a fair rendering of the original 
It has been a common complaint of late, that translations have been 


marred by the absence of parts of the original, the exclusion of which a more intelligent view of Catholic 


devotion in the present day has rendered unnecessary. 
yet at the same time any term or expression which may come under the imputation 
as may 
Secondly, to translate the original into ordinary English, 


great extent supplied ; 
of being ‘un-English’ has been reduced, 
equivalent in Anglican phraseology and belief. 


as far 


In these editions these omissions have been to a 


be without destroying the thought, to its 


and thus to avoid the antiquated and stilted style of writing, which often makes books of this kind 


distasteful, or even sometimes unintelligible. 


Of the IMITATION of CHRIST. 


A New Translation. 
| such a manner as to make it mcre acceptable to 


Tuomas A Kempis. 


‘We learn with great pleasure that Messrs. 
Rivington have in contemplation a Library of 
Spiritual Works for English Catholics, to comprise 
translations, compilations, and other works of 
acknowledged utility in forming and developing 
the devotional life..—CHuncH TIMEs. 





‘A careful, revised translation, beautifully 
printed, welcome alike to the sight and the devo- 
tional feeling of the reader.’—STANDARD. 


‘They are printed on toned paper. with red 
borders and edges. and present altogether such an 
attractive appearance as to ensure an extensive 
circulation. The new translation of Thomas a 
Kempis has been executed with great care, and in 


The CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


In Four Books. By 


English readers than former editions have been.’ 
NATIONAL CHURCH. 


‘An elegant and perfect edition, red-lined and 
rubricated, and of convenient size.’ 
CHURCH JOURNAL (New York). 
‘It would be difficult to imagine any style of 
printing and binding more admirably fitted for the 
purpose, or more completely in harmony with the 
character and subject of the books themselves.’ 
CHURCHMAN’S SHILLING MAGAZINE. 
‘They are got up in admirable taste, and would 
form delightful gift-books.’ 
CHURCHMAN’S COMPANION. 





Thoughts in Verse for the 


Sundays and Holy-days throughout the Year. 


* Messrs. 





tivington appropriately publish as one 
of their ** Library of Spiritual Works for English 
Catholics’ a new edition of the Christian Year. 
It is beautifully printed.’—ScorsMAN. 


The SPIRITUAL COMBAT ; 


and the Path of Paradise. 


*The need having been long felt of such works 
as that placed at the head of this notice. it promises 
to be gradually supplied, and that in every way satis- 
factorily, provided only the translators act on the 
very sound principles laid down by themselves for 
the work they have taken in hand. This they 
certainly appear to have done in this new trans- 
lation of Scupoli.’.—NoTES AND QUERIES, 

‘Messrs. Rivington’s edition is an exceedingly 
elegant one, and the pages are adorned with 
rubricated border lines.’—-CHURCH TIMES. 











* We must commend some books we have received 


The DEVOUT LIFE. ByS. 


Translation. 


By L. Scurort. 


A very beautiful edition of the sweetest 
Christian singer of the nineteenth century, if we 
except Wordsworth.’—STANDARD. 


together with the Supplement 


A New Translation. 


in Rivington’s flexible bindings, the ne plus ultra 
for use, appearance, and promised wear. We have 
received various bindings of the three published 
volumes of their ‘‘ Library of Spiritual Works for 
English Catholics ’—viz. the “ Imitation of Christ,” 
the * Christian Year,” and the “ Spiritual Combat,” 


—the type, binding, and paper all good.’ 
GUARDIAN. 


‘The translations of the two books which lie 
before us, the ‘“ Imitation” and the “ Spiritual 
Combat,” seem done in simple and worthy English.’ 

St. CHRYSOSTOM’S MAGAZINE (New York). 


Francis de Sates. A New 


{Other Volumes are in preparation.] 


RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London ; Oxford and Cambridge. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S LIST—continued. 


WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LIFE OF 
S. FRANCIS DE SALES, &c. &c. 


A CHRISTIAN PAINTER of the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY ; being the Life of Hippolyte Flandrin. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BOSSUET and his CONTEMPORARIES. Crown 8vo. 


12s. 
LIFE of FENELON. Crown 8vo. [In preparation. 
The REVIVAL of PRIESTLY LIFE in the SEVEN- 


TEENTH CENTURY in FRANCE: a Sketch. Crown 8vo. 9s, 


A DOMINICAN ARTIST: a Sketch of the Life of the 


Rey. Pére Besson, of the Order of St. Dominic. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The LIFE of MADAME LOUISE de FRANCE, Daughter 
of Louis XV., known also as the Mother Térése de St. Augustin. New Edition. 
Crown 8yo. 6s. 

HENRI PERREYVE. By A. Gratry, Prétre de l’Oratoire, 
Professeur de Morale Evangélique 4 la Sorbonne, et Membre de l’Académie 


Francaise. Translated by special permission. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The LAST DAYS of PERE GRATRY. By Prre Apotpne 
Perravp, of the Oratory, and Professor of La Sorbonne. Translated by special 
permission. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


S. FRANCIS de SALES, Bishop and Prince of Geneva. 


New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The SPIRIT of S. FRANCIS de SALES, Bishop and Prince 


of Geneva. New Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A SELECTION from the SPIRITUAL LETTERS of 


S. FRANCIS DE SALES, Bishop and Prince of Geneva. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The HIDDEN LIFE of the SOUL. From the French. 
New Edition. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


RIVINGTONS: Waterloo Place, London; Oxford and Cambridge. 
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MESSRS. MOZLEY & SMITH’S. LIST. 


London : dhs PATBRNOSTER BOW. 


Just pub lished, in 18mo, 10d. 


Questions on the Gospels. By Charlotte 
M. YonGe, Author of * The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 
By the same Author. 


Questions on the Catechism. 18mo. 6d. 

Questions on the Collects. 18mo. 6d. 

Questions on the Prayer-book. 18mo. 
id. 


Questions on the Epistles. 18mo, 10d. 
Conversations on the Church Cate- 


chism. Vols. I. and Il. THE CREED AND THE 
COMMANDMENTS. Feap. Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Vol, II. MEANS oF GRACE, 








Cloth, 3s. 6d, 


The Chosen People. A Compendium 


of Sacred and Church History for School 
Children. Tenth Edition, demy 18mo. cloth, 1s. 


Biographies of Good Women. Second 
Series, fcap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
Now ready, fcap. 8vo. cloth boards, / 


Our English Church ; being Sketches 
and Stories from British Church “His tory, irom 
the Earliest Date to the Present Time. By 
C. A. JoNEs, Author of ‘ Church Stories’ &e 

Now Ready. 


. > > 
Private Prayers for the use of School- 
boys. New and Enlarged Edition. 18mo,. 
cloth, red edges, 1s. Compiled by W. PErcy 
{OBINSON, D.D., Warden of Trinity College, 
Glenalmond. 
By the same Author. 


Daily Services for the use of Public 
Schools. With Introductory Notice by the 
Very Rev. E. M. Goutsurn, D.D., Dean of 
Norwich. 18mo. cloth, red edges, 1s. 


Aids to the Better Reception of the 


Holy Communion, suited to the use of School- 
boys. With an Introduction on Confirmation. 
18mo. cloth, red edges, 1s. 


Stories and Catechisings in Illustra- 
tration of the Collects. Edited by the Rev. 
WILLIAM Jackson, M.A., Vicar of Heathfield, 
Sussex. Three Vols. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 12s, 6d, 

Vol. I. Advent to Easter Tuesday. 4s. 

Vol. II. 1st after Easter to 25th after Trinity. 5s 

Vol. III, The Collects for the Saints’ Days. 3s.6d, 
By the same Author. 


Stories and Lessons on the Catechism. 
Edited by the Rev. W. Jackson. Three Vols. 
feap. 8vo. cloth, 14s. ‘ 

Vol. I. To the End of the Creed. 5s. 

Vol. II, The Commandments and Duties. 5s. 

Vol. III. The Sacraments. 4s. 
NIGHT-SCHOOLS. 


Work and Play; or, Help for the 


Night-School. Feap, 8vo. pp. 308, cloth, 1s.6d, ; 
sewed, ls. 


Stories and Miscellaneous Reading 


for Evening Schools. By the Author of 
* Stories and Lessons on the Catechism.’ Two 
Vols. feap. cloth, 1s. 6d.; sewed, 1s. each. 








London: 


| The Magazine for the Young, 2t1vols, 
demy 18mo. cloth, £1. 10s. 
*,* This series of twenty-one volumes conta ns 


| exc ellent reading for children and young — 


all classes, and is equally suited for the hom and 
parochial library. 


CHURCH POETRY. 
Church Poetry ; or, Christian Thoughts 


in Old and Modern Verse. With numeroi 

Woodeuts. Fifth Edition, 18mo. cloth extra, 
red edges, 2s. 6d. ; morocco, 5s.; calf anti jue, 
6s, 


Days and Seasons ; or, Church Poetry 


for the Year. With numerous Woodcuts. 
Fourth Edition. 18mo. cloth extra, red edge 
2s. 6d.; morocco, 5s. ; calf antique, 6s. 


Lyra Apostolica. Fifteenth Edition. 


18mo. cloth, 3s. 6d.; morocco, 63.3 calf, 6s 
morocco antique, 6s, 6d. 


Evening Rest ; or, Closing Thoughts 


for every Day fn the Christian n Yee ur. Br le 
Author of ‘Morning Light.’ Third Edition, 
pott 8vo. cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d.; calf limp, 
5s.; morocco extra, bevelled boards, 6s. 
*,* A CHEAP Eprrion, for Distribution, is now 
ready, 18mo. cloth limp, ls.; or Twelve for 10s. 
CHURCH DECORATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Floral Decoration of Village Churches. 


Part I. Seventh Edition, Illus trated by a Deco- 
rated East Window, printed in Colours and 
Diagrams, 18mo., 6d. 

Part If. With Coloured Frontispiece and Dia- 
grams, 6d. 

*,* The above Two Parts in One, cloth, 1s. ; or 

Post Free 1s. 1d. 


Nature’s Voice in the Holy Catholic 


Church. A Series of Designs for Church 
Decoration throughout the Year. Oblong 
demy 8vo. with Twenty-two full-page En- 
gravings on Wood, Is. 


Monthly Packet Stories: being ‘The 
Christmas Numbers’ of the Monthly Packet 
for 1870, 1871, 1872, and 1873. 8vo. cloth 
extra, 6s, 


Ashley Priors; or, The Beauty of 


Holiness. A Tale about Children. Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, with Frontispiece, 5s. 

‘One of the best tales about children that we have 
ever come across. It is natural and unaffected, not repre- 
senting them as little angels, but as they are found in 
everyday life. Yet the tone is so high and pure and the 
moral so good that the most fastidious cannot object to 
the fun and merriment which stud its pages.’ 

JOHN BULL. 


Domine Freylinghausen. By Florence 


WIL¥rorbD. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s 


Face of Carlyon (The), ‘and other 
Tales. By C. R. COLERIDGE. Cloth, 8vo. 5s. 
*What Miss Coleridge has now ‘done is well suited 
for the purpose at which ‘she has aimed, that of supplying 
agreeable reading for cultivated young girls.’ 


CHURCH TIMES. 
Joined to an Idol. ByG. 8, M., author 


of * Winnie’s Difficulties,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 
with Frontispiece and Vignette, cloth extra, 
bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 








MOZLEY & SMI’ TH, 6 Paternoster Row. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW SEASON—NOTICE. 


Tur following Lists and Caratocurs, revised for the New Season, are now ready 
for delivery, and will be forwarded postage free on application :— 
[ 
A List of the Principal Books at present in Circulation, with Terms of Subscription 
and other particulars. 
II ‘ 
A Revised Catalogue of the Books added to the Library from October 1872 to the 
present time. 
Ill 
A List of some of the principal Forthcoming Books. 
IV 
A Revised Catalogue of Surplus Copies of Recent Books withdrawn from the 
Library for Sale. This Catalogue contains the Life of the Prince Consort; The 
Greville Memoirs; Kinglake’s Crimea, Vol. V.; Tennyson’s Queen Mary; Livingstone’s 
Last Journals; Macready’s Reminiscences; Bluebeard’s Keys, by Miss Thackeray; Far 
from the Madding Crowd; and more than Five Hundred other Books of the Past and 
Present Seasons, in gond condition, at the lowest current prices. 
Vv 
An Additional Catalogue, consisting chiefly of the Works of Popular Authors, 
strongly re-bound for Circulation in Literary Institutes and Public Libraries. 
VI 
A Catalogue of Work of the Best Authors in Ornamental Bindings, adapted for 


Gentlemen’s Libraries or Drawing Room Tables, and for Wedding or Birthday 


* Presents, and School Prizes. 


All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at Mudie’s Select Library may also be obtained 


with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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“THE HYMNAL COMPANION 


TO THE 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


EDITED BY 


EDWARD HENRY BICKERSTETH, M.A. 


Vicar of Christ Church, Hampstead, and Chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of Ripon. 
Prick From Ong Penny To SeveN SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 
The attention of Clergymen who are about to make a change in their Church Hymn- 
book is respectfully called to this valuable collection of Hymns. 





The Rev. JOHN JULIAN, in a recent series of interesting articles ‘Concerning Hymns’ in the 
Churchman’s Shilling Magazine, asks ‘ How many of the seventeen thousand (extant) English Hymns 
and Psalms have received the broad seal of approval of the whole Anglican Church both at home and 
abroad?’ And he says, ‘ Ihave put these hymns to the test, and find that only 216 can be said to 
have received the stamp of that seal. My modus operandi has been very simple. I have collated 
twenty-eight representative Hymnals upon a definite plan, and have thereby gathered the universal 
voice of the Church concerning hymns. No school of thought within the Church is excluded, All 
hymns found in twenty Hymnals or moreare placed in the first rank ; all foundin l5or morein the second 
rank ; all found in ten or more in the third rank. Only 216 Hymns (Standard A) have stood this 
test : in the first rank are 48, in the second 60, in the third108. However, if the standard is lowered 
to seven instead of ten, the result is 17 hymns are found in 9 hymnals; 24 in 8; 24 in 7 ;—total 65 
additional hymns (Standard B), 

* « The Hymnal Companion to the Book of Common Prayer,” which has been so carefully edited 
by the Rev. E. H. Bickersteth, contains the whole of the 216 hymns which, judged by the test already 
applied, rank as Standard (A) hymns.’ ‘In the lower Standard (B) the Hymnal Companion contains 
64 ont of 65 hymns.’ 

It was on the sound principle of selection, thus worked out by Mr. Julian, that the Hymnal 
Companion was compiled four years ago, and the result, as given in the above condensed extracts, 
proves that it contains a far larger number of generally sanctioned hymns than any other hymn-book 
hitherto published. Its adoption in so many hundred congregations bears witness to the want it has 
supplied ; and its rapidly- -increasing circulation, especially in the musical Northern counties, testifies 
the excellence of its accompanying Tune- book. 

This Hymnal is designed to be a companion to * The Book of ( Common Prayer, and Administra- 
tion of the Sacraments, ‘and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, according to the Use of the 
United Church of Great Britain and Ireland.’ The Tables of Contents correspond. The Order of 
the Ecclesiastical Year is observed. The Hymns are arranged under those divisions of the Prayer 
Book with which their subjects most easiiy coalesce. 


LIST OF ‘EDITIONS. 


No. s. d. , No. 8. d. 
1, A Small Type Edition, medium 32mo, cl. 5. Crown 8vo, with accompanying Tunes to 

limp. . . -0 6 every Ilymn . . : . 8 © 

1, B Ditto, roan limp, red edges . . .1 0} 5, A Ditto, with Chants ° ° ° 40 

1. C Ditto, morocco limp, gilt edges . -2 0 | 5, B Ditte, Chants only ° ~1 6 
— 5. C Large Edition, accompanying Tunes 

and Chants . . . . ee 


2. Second-size Type, super-royal 32mo, cloth 

limp. ° . : 0 
2. A Ditto, roan limp, red edges . ° ° . 0 —— 
2 


. B Ditto, morocco limp, gilt edges . 0 | 6. Third-size Type, Long Primer oe 
3. Large Type Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, cloth : 7 ? Ee 


9 6. A Ditto, roan, red edges . . . 2 6 

eo a — a al edges . ; 2 , 3 : 6. B Ditto, morocco, gilt edges . . «48 
3. B Ditto, morocco limp, gilt edges 5 6 ee 

4, Large Type “Edition, crown 8yo. with Penny Edition, paper sewed . ° ° oO 3 

Introduction and Notes, cloth, red Ditto, boundincloth . ‘ . ° ~0 3 

edges ‘ ~ - 3 6 | Ditto, with Common Prayer. . 6 ~¢ 2 

4. A Ditto, roan limp, red edges . ‘ .4 6) Ditto ditto roan . é e 6 

4,.B Ditto, morocco, giltedges . ° . 6 6 | Ditto ditto morocco 2 6 


The Publishers have also provided an Edition called 


THE CHURCH MISSION HYMN-BOOEK. 


Containing 120 Hymns for Special Missions and Schoolroom Services, selected, with a few additions, 
from the Hymnal Companion. Price 8s. 4d. per 100, or 14d. each. 


*,* Specimen Copies of any of the above will be sent on approval to Clergymen about making 
a change in their Hymn-books, on application to the Publishers. 


ENT POST FREE. An Eight-page PROSPECTUS of the HYMNAL COMPANION, containing 
some specimens of the type, extracts from letters from Church Dignitaries and Clergyman using 
the Hymnal, extracts from Press Notices, and a list of some of the Churches where the Hymnal is used. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, & SEARLE, 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, London. 
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JAMES ‘NISBET & CO. 8 PU BLICATIONS. 


BY THE REV. ©. D. BELL, M.A. 


I. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


THE SAINTLY CALLING 





econd Edition, crown 8vo. $s. cloth. 


HILLS THAT BRING PEACH 


Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


REAL PICTURES of CLERICAL LIFE in IRE- 


LAND. he the Rev. J. DUNCAN CRAIG, D.D., Author of ‘ La Debonado.’ 


BY THE REV. G. Ss. BOWES, MA. 


Crown 8vo. ‘Be, 6d. clot 


SCRIPTURE ITSELF the ILLUSTRATOR. A Manual 


of Illustrations gathered from Scripture Figures, Phrases, Types, Derivations, Chronology, 
Texts, &c. 


Il. 
Crown 8vo. each 3s. 6d. cloth, 


ILLUSTRATIVE GATHERINGS for PREACHERS 
and TEACHERS. First and Second series. 





Post 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


DARK SAYINGS of OLD. Some of the more Difficult Texts 


of the Old and New Testaments Illustrated in a Series of Discourses. With a Preliminary 
Essay on the Pretensions of Modern Unitarianism. By the Rev. J. B. McCauL, Author of 
oe al and not Ceremonial Worship,’ &c. 


BY ‘THE REV. F. WHITFIELD, M.A. | 
Crown By0. 5 5s, cloth. 


LIGHT and LIFE in CHRIST. 


Crown Gyo, as, 6d. cloth. 
VOICES from the VALLEY TESTIFYING of JESUS. 


mI, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cl 


BARTHLY SHADOWS of the ‘HEAVENLY KING- 


DOM 


BY THE REV. A. ROBERTS, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. the ‘Series 10s. cloth. 


PLAIN SHRMONS for all the Sundays and Chief 


Holy-days of the Year. Preached to a Village Congregation. First and Third Series, 
Il. 





own 8vo. 5s, cloth. 


PLAIN SERMONS on the GOSPEL MIRACLES. 


Ill. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


SERMONS on OUR LORD’ 3 ‘PARABLES. Preached to 
. a Village Congregation. 
rown Sv0. 5 5s. cloth. 


MISCELLANEOUS SERMONS, 
THE HOLY BIBLE. Containing the Old and New Testaments, 


according to the Authorised Version, with Explan atory Notes, Practical Observations, and 
copious Marginal References. By the late Rev. Tuomas Scorr, Rector of Aston Sandford, 
Bucks. A New Edition with the Author's latest Corrections and Improvements, and 84 
Illustrative Maps and Engravings, in Six Volumes, 4to. published at Six Guineas, now 
offered for Fifty Shillings. 





Lonpon: JAMES NISBET & Co., “21 BERNERS STREET. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIST OF 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


IL. 
POEMS, ESSAYS, AND SPEECHES. By His Masesty tne Kina 


oF SwEDEN, In 8yo. 
II 


THE LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP LAUD. By the Very Rev. Water 


Farquuar Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Forming the 11th volume of ‘The 
Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. In 8vo. 


III, 


‘MANN’ AND MANNERS AT THE COURT OF FLORENCE, 


1748-1786. Founded on the Letters of Sir Horace Mann to Horace Walpole. 
Edited by Dr. Doran, F.S.A. In 2 Vols, 8vo. 
IV 


THE LIFE OF HENRY TEMPLE, VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. 


The concluding volumes by the Hon. Everyn Asutey, M.P. In 8vo. with portrait. 


V. 

MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED ETONI/ANS, including Fielding, 
Horace Walpole, Gray the Poet, William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, Lord Bute, Horne 
Tooke, Lord North, Admiral Lord Howe, Lord Lyttelton, &e. &e. By Joun 
HeneEAGE Jussz, Author of ‘Memoirs of the Reign of George III.’ ‘ Memoirs of 
the Court of the Stuarts,’ &c. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

VI. 
THE DEAD CITIES OF THE ZUYDER ZEE, From the French 


of M. Henri Havarp, translated by Miss Woop, and Edited by Mrs. Casuxt Hoey, 
In 8yvo. with Illustrations. 


VII. 
TEN YEARS OF MY LIFE. By the Princess Ferix Satm-Sa.y. 
In 2 vols. crowh 8vo. 
VIII. 
TERESINA IN AMERICA. By Tuerese Yetverton, Lady Avon- 
more, Author of ‘Teresina Peregrina.’ In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
IX. 
ENGLAND: Literary and Social, from a German Point of View. By 


Jutivs Ropenserc. In 8vo, 


x. 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. An entirely New Edition, printed 


in LARGE clear type. In 3 yols. feap. 8vo. to be known as ‘THe BuriincTon 
Epirion,’ [See next page. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty, and to the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS 


Continued. 


XI. 


MEMORIALS OF THE SOUTH SAXON SEE AND CATHE- 
DRAL OF CHICHESTER. From original sources. By the Rey. Prebendary 
Stepuens, Author of ‘The Life and Times of St. John Chrysostom,’ &c. In 8yvo, 
with Illustrations. 


XII. 
OLD AND NEW ZEALAND. ByaPauexa Maort. With a Preface. 
In 8yo. 
XIII. 


THE HEAVENS, An Illustrated Handbeok of Popular Astronomy. 
By Amgpbr GUILLeMrN, and edited by J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.A.S. An entirely 
New and Revisep Epirion, embodying all the latest discoveries in Astronomical 
Science. In demy 8vo. with nearly 200 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

xIV. 

THE LETTERS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LATE 
EDWARD DENISON, M.P. for NEWARK. Preopte’s Epition, including 
several Letters, now printed for the first time. Tauchnitz size. 

XV. 
DOCTORS AND PATIENTS. 3y the late Joun Times, F.S.A. 


A New and Revisep,Epition. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. Roxburghe binding, 6s. 
XVI. 


LIVES OF THE LATER WITS AND HUMOURISTS. By the 


late Joun Timps, F.S.A, Canning, Capt. Morris, Curran, Coleridge, Lamb, Chas. 
Mathews, Talleyrand, Jerrold, Albert Smith, Rogers, Hood, Thackeray, Dickens, 
Leigh Hunt, &c. New Epirion, in Roxburghe binding. In 2 vols.crown 8vo. 12s. 

XVII. 
HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. By the late Lord Datuixe anp 
Butwer. A New Epirion, including, for the first time, the Memoir of Sir Robert 

Peel. In crown 8yo. Roxburghe binding, 6s. 
XVIII. 


THE BENTLEY BALLADS. New Eprtiox. In crown 8vo., Rox- 


burghe binding, 6s. 
XIX, 
WILD MIKE, A Christmas Story. By Fiorence Monteomery, Author 
of ‘ Thrown Together,’ ‘Misunderstood,’ &c. In small crown 8yo. 
XX. 
New Addition to Bentley's Favourite Novels. 
STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. By Mrs. Evwarpes, Author of 


‘Archie Lovell’ ‘Leah: a Woman of Fashion, &c. The New and Popular 
Edition, with an Illustration on Steel. In crown 8vo. 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty, and to the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
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MACMILLAN & Co.’S THEOLOGICAL WoRKs. 


BY BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D. 


CANON OF PETERBOROUGH, AND ReEGIUsS Proressor oF Diviniry, CAMBRIDGE 


A General Survey of the History 
of the CANON of the NEW TESTAMEN' 
during the First Four Centuries. Fourth 
Edition, with Preface on ‘Supernatural 
Religion.’ Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Introduction to the Study of the 
Four Gospels. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

The Biblein the Church. A Popular 
Account of the Collection and Reception of 
the Holy Scriptures in the Christian 
Churches. New Edition, 18mo. 4s, 6d. 





A General View of the History of 
the ENGLISH BIBLE. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

The Christian Life. Manifold and 
One. Sermons preached in Peterborough 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

On the Religious Office of the Uni- 
versities’ Sermons. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
The Gospel of the Resurrection, 
Thoughts on its Relation to Reason and 

History. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BY J. B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D. 


CANON oF St. Pau’s, AND LADY MARrGa 


St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. 
A Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Dissertations. Fourth Edit. 8vo. 12s. 

St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians. 
A Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Dissertations. Third Edit. 8vo. 12s. 

On a Fresh Revision of the English 
New Testament. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


BY THE REV. C. 


MASTER OF 


The Book and the Life, and other 


Sermons. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Memorials of Harrow Sundays. A 
Selection of Sermons preached in Harrow 
School Chapel. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 
The Greek Text, with English Notes. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Twelve Discourses on Subjects con- 
nected with the LITURGY and WORSHIP 
of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. Second 
Edition. Fceap. 8vo. 6s. 

Lessons of Life and Godliness. 
Fourth Edition. Fecap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Lessons of the Cross and Passion. 
Six Lectures delivered in Hereferd Cathe- 
dral during the Week before Easter, 1869. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Church of the First Days. 

Series I. The CHURCH of JERUSALEM. 
Third Edition. 4s. 6d. 
» Il. The CHURCH of the GENTILES. 
Third Edition. 4s. 6d. 
» III. The CHURCH of the WORLD. 
Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 
4s. 6d. 


Lectures on the Revelation of St. 
John. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. Feap. 
Svo. 9s. 





J. 


THE 


MACMILLAN & 


ET 


PROFESSOR OF Divinity, CAMBRIDGE. 


St. Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians 
and to Philemon. <A Revised Text with 
Introduction, Notes, &c. 8vo. 12s. 


St. Clement of Rome. The Two 
Epistles to the Corinthians. A Revised 
Text, with Introduction and Notes. 8vo, 
8s. Gd. 


VAUGHAN, D.D. 


TEMPLE. 


Words from the Gospels. Second 
Kidition. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Tuife’s Work and God’s Discipline. 
Three Sermons. New E lition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Wholesome Words of Jesus 
Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Foes of Faith. Sermons preached 
before the University of Cimbridge. Second 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Notes for Lectures on Confirmation. 
With suitable Prayers. Eighth Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Lectures on the Epistle to the 
Philippians. Third and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Epiphany, Lent, and Easter. A 
Selection of Expository Sermons. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Christ Satisfying the Instincts of 
Humanity. Eight Lectures delivered in the 
Temple Church. New Edition. Extra fcap. 
Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Counsels for Young Students. 
Three Sermons preached before the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

The Two Great Temptations. The 
Temptation of the Man and the Temptation 
of Christ. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CO., London. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S THEOLOGICAL WORKS 
Continued. 


BY R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D. 


ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 


Sermons Preached for the most Synonyms of the New Testament 
part in Ireland. 8vo. 10s. 6d. Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. 

; 12s, 
Notes on the Parables of our Lord. The Sermon on the Mount. An 
Twelfth Edition. 8vo. 12s. Exposition drawn from the Writings of St. 


Notes on the Miracles of our Lord Augustine, with an Essay on his Merits as an 
Tenth Edition. Svo. 12s : Interpreter of Scripture. Third Edition 
: , eee cae Enlarged. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Studies in the Gospels. Third On the Authorised Version of the 


Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. New Testament. Second Edition. 8vo. 7s, 


BY THE REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY, 


LATE CANON OF WESTMINSTER. 


Westminster Sermons. 8vo.10s.6d._ | Town and Country Sermons. 
The Water of Life, and other Ser- | Second Edition. Extra feap. Svo. 3s. 6d. 
mons. Third Edition. Fceap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Sermons on National Subjects. 


Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


The King of the Earth, and other 


Sermons. Being a Second Series of Sermons 


Village Sermons. Eighth Edition. 


Feap. 8vo. 33. 6d. 


The Gospel of the Pentateuch. on National Subjects. Second Edition 
Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 3a 6d. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

Good News of God. Fifth Edition. Discipline, and other Sermons. 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Sermons for the Times. Fourth David. Five Sermons. Second 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Edition, enlarged. Feap, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


BY THE REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. 


HEAD-MASTER OF MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, Hon. CHAPLAIN TO THE QUEEN. 


The Fall of Man; and other Ser- | The Silence and Voices of God. 
mons. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
4s. 6d. | ¢ 
: ; . . Seekers after God. The Lives of 
The Witness of History to Christ. Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius, 
Third Edition. Crown $vo. 5s. | Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. 


BY THE VERY REV. R. W. CHURCH, M.A. 


DEAN OF ST. PACL’S. 


Sermons before the University of On some Influences of Christianity 
Oxford. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s.6d, | upon National Character. Lectures in St. 
St. Anselm. New Edition. Crown | Paul’s Cathedral. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6¢. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. | 


*.* Cutalogues of Macmillan § Co.’s Theological Works forwarded 


on application. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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LORD MACAU LAY’ S WORKS. 
The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. 


By his Nephew, G. O. Treveryan, M.P. for the Hawick District of Burghs. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. [In the press. 


TheCOMPLETE WORKS of LORD MACAULAY: 


Edited by his Sister, Lady Treveryan. Library Edition, with Portrait. 
Eight Volumes, 8yo. £5. 5s, cloth; or £8. 8s. bound in ealf. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION 
of JAMES the SECOND :— . 
Student’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 12s. 
People’s Edition, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 
Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s. 
Library Edition, 5 vols. 8vo. £4. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS :— 


Student’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

People’s Edition, 2 vols. crown $vo. 8s. 

Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 

Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

Cheap Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. sewed ; 4s. 6d. cloth. 


SIXTEEN ESSAYS, reprinted separately :— 





























Addison and Walpole, 1s. Warren Hastings, 1s. 

Frederick the Great, 1s. Pitt and Chatham, 1s. 

Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson, 1s. Ranke and Gladstone, 1s. 

Hallam’s Constitutional History, Milton and Machiavelli, 6d. 
16mo. 1s.; fep. 8vo. 6d. Lord Bacon, 1s. Lord Clive, 1s. 


Lord Byron and the Comic Dramatists of the Restoration, 1s. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME :— 


Illustrated Edition, fep. 4to. 21s. 
With Jury and The Armada, 16mo. 3s. 6d. 
Miniature Illustrated Edition, imperial 16mo, 10s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS :— 


Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s, 
People’s Edition, ONE VoLume, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


SPEECHES, corrected by Himself :— 


People’s Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Speeches on Parliamentary Reform, 16mo. 1s. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS & SPEECHES. 


Student’s Edition, in ONE VOLUME, crown 8vo. price 6s. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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STANDARD WORKS, RELIGIOUS & PHILOSOPHICAL. 


The NEW REFORMATION; a Nelenties of the Old Catholic 
Movement, from 1870 to the Present Time: with an Historical Introduction. By 
THEeoporvus. 8vo. price 12s. 

An EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, Historical 
and Doctrinal. By E. H. Browner, D.D., Bishop of Winchester. New Edition. 
8vo. 16s. 

An INTRODUCTION to the THEOLOGY of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND, in an Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles. By Rev. T. P. 
Bouttner, LL.D. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By Rev. W. J. 
ConypearE, M.A., and Very Rev. J. 8S. Howson, D.D. 


Liprary Epition, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on 
Steel, Woodcuts, &e. 2 vols. 4to. 48s. 


INTERMEDIATE Epition, with a 'Selection jof Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 
2 vols. square crown Syo. 21s. 
Srupent's Eprrton, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps, 
1 vol. crown Syo. 9s. 
EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL. Translated from the German 
by J. E. Carpenter, M.A., with Preface by R. Martineau, M.A. 4 vols. 8vo. 63s. 
HISTORY of the REFORMATION in EUROPE in the Time of 
Calvin. By the Rey. J.H. Mertr D’Avnienst, D.D. Vols. I. to V. 8vo. £3. 12s. 


Vol. VI. Translated by W. L. R. Cares, Editor of the Dictionary of General 
Biography. 8vo. — 18s. Vol. VII. in the press. 


MRS. JAMESON’S WORKS ON SACRED & LEGENDARY ART. 


6 vols. square crown 8vo. price £5. 15s. 6d. as follows :— 


LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS. New Edition, with 
19 Etchings and 187 Woodeuts. 2 vols. 31s. 6d. 

LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS. New Edition, with 
11 Etchings and 88 Woodeuts. 1 vol. 21s. 

LEGENDS of the MADONNA. New Edition, with 27 Etchings 
and 165 Woodeuts. 1 vol. 21s. 

The HISTORY of OUR LORD, with that of His Types and 
Precursors. Completed by Lady Easrtake. Revised Edition, with 13 Etchings 
and 281 Woodeuts. 2 vols. 42s. 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND and FRANCE, 
SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry Tuomas Buckie. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 24s. 


HUME’S TREATISE on HUMAN NATURE. Edited, with 
Notes, &c., by T. H. Green, M.A., und the Rev.jT. H. Grosz, M.A. 2 vols. 
8vo. 28s. 

HUME’S ESSAYS, MORAL, POLITICAL, and LITERARY. 
By the same Editors. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

*,.* The above form a complete and uniform Edition of HuME’s Philosophical Works. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


Bishop Thirlwall’s Literary and 
Theological Remains. Edited by the 
Rev. Canon Perowne, D.D. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. 

The Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture Acts (1873-75). Annotated and 
Arranged with a Full Index by Mor- 
can Lioyp, Esq., Q.C., M.P. Demy 
8vo. 

History of the French Revolution. 
By H.Tatne, D.C.L. Oxon. &c. Author 
of ‘History of English Literature,’ 
‘ Notes on England,’ &e. 


An IxxustratepD SvuprpLEMENTARY 
VoLUME OF 

Memorials of a Quiet Life. By 
Aveustus J. C. Harz. With 30 
Photographs, illustrating by Portraits 
and Views the previous Volumes. 
Crown 8vo. 

The New Pet. By the Rev. H. R. 
Hawes, M.A., with 50 Illustrations by 
M. FE. Hawers. Crown 8vo. cloth 
gilt extra. 





Through Brittany. By Karuanive | 


S. Maceuom, Author of ‘Through 
Normandy,’ &e. 
trations. Crown 8vo. 


The Gaol Cradle—Who Rocks It? | 


A Plea for the Abolition of Juvenile 
Imprisonment. Third and Cheap 


Edition, revised and enlarged. Small | 


8vo. 


Zoology for Students. A Handbook. | 


By Dr. C. Carter Brake. With a Pre- 


face by Proressor Owen. With Il- | 


lustrations. Crown 8vo. 


Man and Beast, Here and Here- 
after. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., 
Author of ‘Homes without Hands.’ 
New and Cheaper Edition, in One Vol. 
crown Syo. 


Memoir of Alexander Ewing, 
D.C.L., Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. 
By the Rev. A. J. Ross, St. 
Philip’s, Stepney. Crown 8vo. 

The Great Army. Sketches of the 
London Poor. 3y the Riversipe 
Vistror. New and Cheaper Edition, 
in One Vol. crown 8yvo. 


Vith Map and Illus- | 





Citios of Northern and Central 
Italy. By Avcustus J. C. Hares, 
Author of ‘ Walks in Rome’ &c., with 
over 100 Illustrations. 3 vols. crown 
8vo. 

*,* Intended as a Companion to all those 
parts of Italy which lie between the Alps and 
the districts described in the author’s ‘ Days 
near Rome.’ 

Life of Norman Macleod, D.D. 
By his Brother, the Rev. Donatp 
Macteop, one of her Majesty’s Chap- 
lains. With Portrait and numerous 
Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


Nature’s Teaching, as Applied in the 
Wonders of Art and Manufacture. By 
the Rey. J. G. Woop, M.A., Author of 
‘Homes without Hands,’ ‘Man and 
Beast, Here and Hereafter, &c. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


Cheerful Sundays. Stories, Parables, 
and Poems for Children. With more 
than 150 Illustrations. Handsomely 
bound, and forming a most. beautiful 
Giftbook for the Young. Square 8vo. 
cloth extra. 

Scripture Revelations of the Life 
After Death, and the Christian Doe- 
trines of Descent into Hell, the Resur- 
rection of the Body, and the Life 
Everlasting: with remarks upon Cre- 
mation and Christian Burial. By 
the Hon. and Rev. W. H. Lyrretron. 
Crown 8yo. 


Social Pressure. By Sir Arruur 
Hetps, Author of ‘ Friends in Council.’ 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Post 
8vo. 

Geology, for Students and General 
Readers, embodying the most recent 
Theories. and Discoveries. By A. H. 
Green, M.A., Professor of Geology and 
Mining in the Yorkshire College of 
Science. 

Part I.—The Elements of Physical Geology, 
with upwards of 100 Illustrations by the Author, 
Crown 8vo. 

Part II.—The Elements of Stratigraphical 
Geology, with upwards of 100 Illustrations by the 
Author. Crown 8vo. 

Music and Morals. By the Rev. 
H. R. Hawets, M.A. Sixth and 
Cheaper Edition, with Portrait of the 
Author. Crown 8yvo, 


DALDY, ISBISTER, & CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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RECENT BOOKS. 


Autobiography of Thomas Guthrie, D.D., 
and Memoir by his Sons, the Rev. D. K. GUTHRIE 
and C. J. GuTHRIK, M.A. Sixth Edition. 2 
vols. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 

‘One of the most interesting books recently 
published.’—SPEcTATOR. 


Days near Rome. By Avavustus J. C. 
Hare, Author of ‘ Walks in Rome,’ &c. With 
more than 100 Illustrations by the Author. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 

‘Henceforward it must take its place as a stan- 
dard work indispensable to every intellectual 
student.’—TIMEs. 


Climate and Time in their Geological 
Relations : A Theory of Secular Changes of the 
Earth’s Climate. By JAMES CROLL, of H.M. 
Geological Survey. With Illustrations, demy 
8vo. 24s. 

‘One of the most philosophical contributions to 
the science of Geology within the last half century. 
Every page is distinguished by close and earnest 
thought, and the conclusions arrived at are the 
result of striking powers of deductive analysis.’ 

ATHEN ZUM. 

Ashes to Ashes: A Cremation Prelude. 
By the Rev. H. R. Hawels. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

‘Mr. Haweis describes abuses which we all know 
and all submit to, and if his book should succeed in 
putting down what may be called the tyranny of 
undertakers, it will so far do undoubted good.’ 

GLOBE. 


Liber Humanitatis : A Series of Essays on 
Various Aspects of Spiritual and Social Life. 
By Dora GREENWELL. Crown'8vo. 6s. 
* Well worthy of study . . . thought out with the 
mind of a sensible woman and a poet.’—GUARDIAN. 


The Huguenots in France, after the Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes ; with a Visit to 
the Country of the Vaudois. By SAMUEL 
SMILEs, Author of ‘Self-Help, &c. Third and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Noboby can read it without interest, without 
loving and admiring those whose struggles and 
hardships the author paints so well, or without 
feeling a wish to resemble them.’—ATHEN ZUM. 


Handbook for Hospital Sisters. By 
FLORENCE S. LEES, Superintendent of the Ambu- 
lance of H.R.H. the Crown Princess of Germany 
for the Wounded in the late Franco-German 
War. Edited by Professor ACLAND. Post 8vo. 5s. 

‘No nurse, however skilful, could read it without 
profit, and it should be not only in the hands of 
every probationer, sister, and superintendent, but 
in those of every lady who takes personal interest 
in the nursing arrangements of the hospitals to 
which she contributes.’—TIMEs. 


Present-day Papers. Fourth and Fifth Series. 
Catholic Thoughts on the Church of Christ 
and the Church of England. By the late 
FREDERIC Myers, M.A,, Perpetual Curate of 
St. John’s, Keswick. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Catholic Thoughts on the Bible and Theo- 
logy. By the late Freperic Myers, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

‘ The world is under great obligation to the late 
Bishop of Argyll for rescuing the ‘‘ Catholic 
Thoughts” from relative obscurity, and giving 
them publicity with the sanction of his name... 
They will become a valued and permanent pos- 
ession.’—SPECTATOR. 














DALDY, ISBISTER, & CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Sermons Out of Church. By the Author 
of ‘ John Halifax, Gentlemen.’ Post 8vo. 10s.6d. 
‘ There is in these days some need for this kind 
of advice.’—SATURDAY REVIEW. 
‘They treat broadly and justly social questions 
of the greatest importance.’—ScoTsMAN. 


Christ and the People. Sermons Chiefly 
on the obligations of the Church to the State 
and to Humanity. By the Rev. THomas 
Hancock. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


English Portraits. By C. A. Samte- 
BEUVE, of the French Academy. Collected and 
Translated from the ‘ Causeries de Lundi.’ With 
a Biographical and Critical’ Introduction. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

‘A very pleasant and interesting book. The 
translation is careful and intelligent.’ 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 
‘His pictures of Gibbon, Cowper, and Franklin 
are gems.’—OBSERVER. 


The Children’s Service-Book. For Church 
and Home. Prayers, Chants, Hymns, Tunes, 
and Sermons. By the Rev. H. Martyn Hart, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

*,* Cheap Edition, without Music or Sermons, 
sewed, 6d. 

‘A book that must make its way. Children’s 
service-books are wanted ; and here is one distin- 
guished by good sound sense, extreme perspicuity, 
pure teaching, and thorough practicalness . . . It 
would be hard to find a source more abundant in 
useful and beautiful illustration for the parent, the 
Sunday-school teacher, or the preacher to the 
young, than the sermons which occupy the latter 
half of Mr. Hart’s volume.’ 

CLERGYMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


By the Rey. 


Third Thousand. Crown 


Health and Education. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
8vo. 6s. 

‘Remarkable for the variety and interest of its 
contents . . . It is impossible within our space to 
do adequate justice to this attractive volume.’ 

SPECTATOR. 


Animals and their Masters. By Sir 
ARTHUR HELpPs, Author of ‘ Friends in Council.’ 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

* Sir Arthur Helps has here found a great subject, 


| and he has written one of the most masterly essays 


we have ever read.’—NONCONFORMIST. 


Musical Composers and Their Works. 
For the Use of Schools and Students. By 
SARAH TYTLER. Second Thousand. Crown 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 

‘The best simple handbook on the subject that 
has yet appeared in England.’—ACADEMy. 


Jewish History and Politics in the Times 
of Sargon and Sennacherib. An Inquiry into 
the Historical Meaning and Purpose of the 
Prophecies of Isaiah. By Sir Epwarp STra- 
cHEY, Bart. Second Edition, Revised, with 
large additions. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

‘We have read no book for many years on a 
Scripture subject so full of historical learning, 
moral insight, conscientious judgment, and manly 
good sense.’—SPECTATOR. 
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MESSRS. BAGSTER’S 
LIST OF NEW & FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


The ASSYRIAN EPONYM CANO: CANON ; containing thediiidhece of the Doeu- 


ments, and an Account of the Evidence, on the Comparative Chronology of the Assyrian and Jewish 
Kingdoms from the Death of Solomon to Nebuchadnezzar. By GEORGE SMITH. 8vo. cloth extra, 95, 


ARCHAIC CLASSICS: itt. 
ASSYRIAN GRAMMAR,.—An Elementary Grammar and Reading Book of the Assyrian Lan 
guage, in the Cuneiform Character: containing the most complete Syllabary yet extant, and which 
— serve — as @ Vocabulary of both Accadian and Assyrian. By Rev. A. H. Saycr, M.A. 4to, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 
EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR.—An Elementary Manual of the Egyptian Language: with an inter- 
lireary Reading Book: in the Hieroglyphic Character. By P. LE PaGr REnovr, F.R.S.L. In Two 
Parts. Part I. Grammar, October 1; Part II. Reading Book, in December, 1875, 


An ARCHAIC DICTIONARY, Historical and Mythological, from the Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and Etruscan Monuments and Papy ri. By W.R. Cooper, F.R.A.S.,M.R.A.S. [Jn the press, 


ANCIENT CHALDEAN MAGIC. Translated from the French of M. 


FRANCOIS LENORMANT, With Notes and References by the English Editor. [Jn the press. 


The HEROINES of the PAST. A Lecture delivered at the Working Men's 
Institute, Leighton Buzzard, on February 23, 1875. By W. R. Cooprr, F.R.A.S., M.R.A.S., Secretary 
of the Society of Biblical Archeology. Paper Wrapper. Price 1s. 6d. [Just published, 


The RESURRECTION of ASSYRIA. A Lecture delivered in Renfield 
Presbyterian Church, Glasgow, on January 31, 1875. By W. R. Cooper, F.R.A.S., M.R.A.S., Secretary 
of the Society of Biblical Archeology. Paper Wrapper. Price 1s. 6d. [Just published. 


RECORDS of the PAST. Edited by Dr. 8. Brrcu. 

VoL. IV.—Historical Texts: Annals of Thothmes III. :—Inscriptions of Anebni. Inscription 
of Aahmes. Obelisk of the Lateran, by S. Birch, LL.D.; Obelisk of Rameses II., by Francois 
Chabas ; Treaty of Peace between Rameses II. and the Hittites, by C. W. Goodwin, M.A.; Tablet of 
400 Years. Invasion of Egypt by the Greeks in the Reign of Menephtah. Dirge of Menephtah. 
Possessed Princess, by 8. Birch, LL.D.; Tablet of Ahmes, by Paul Pierret ; Neapolitan Stele, by 
C. W. Goodwin, M.A. ; Rosetta Stone, by S. Birch, LL.D. Ethiopian Annals :—Stele of the Dream, 
by G. Maspero ; Inscription of Queen Madsenen, by Paul Pierret ; Stele of the Excommunication, by 
G. Maspero. Mythological and Romantic Texts:—Hymn to Osiris, by Francois Chabas; Hymn to 
the Nile, by Rev. F. C. Cook; Festal Dirge of the Egyptians, by C. W. Goodwin, M.A. ; Book of 
Respirations, by P. J. De Horrack; Tale of Setnau, by P. Le Page Renouf ; List of Further Texts 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

VoL. V.—Historical Texts: Legend of the Infancy of Sargina I., by H. F. Talbot, F.R.S.; 
Inscription of Tiglath Pileser I., by Sir H. Rawlinson, K.C.B., D.C.L., &c. ; Black Obelisk Inscription 
of Shalmaneser II., by the Rev. A. H. Sayce, M.A.; Tiglath Pileser II., by the Rev. J. M. Rodwell, 
M.A. ; Early History of Babylonia, Part II., by George Smith; Inscription of Nebuchadnezzar, 
by the Rev. J. M. Rodwell, M.A.; eres of Neriglissar, by the Rev. J. M. Rodwell, M.A.; 
Inscription of Nebonidus, by H. F. Talbot, F.R.S.; Inscription of Darius, at Nakshi Rustam, by 
H. F. Talbot, F.R.S. Mythical Texts : Accadian Hymn to Istar, by the Rev. A. H. Sayce, M.A.; 
War of the Seven Evil Spirits against Heaven, by . Talbot, F.R.S.; Tables of Omens, by the 
Rey. A. H. Sayce, M.A.; List of Further Texts. Psst ‘By0. cloth, 38. 6d. 

(Vols. 1-5 now ready ; Vol. 6 December 1. 
The UTRECHT PSALTER. The History, Art, and Palaeography of the 
Manuscript commonly styled ‘ The Utrecht Psalter.’ By WALTER DE GRAY Bircu, F.R.S.L., Senior 


Assistant of the Department of Manuscripts in the British Museum; Honorary Secretary to the 
British Archeeological Association, &c. (Jn the press. 


The SCRIPTURES ARRANGED, in the order of time as written. By the 
Rev. H. P. Linton, M.A. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. (This day. 


The CHRONICLE of MAN; or, the Genealogies in the Book of Chronicles, 
viewed as Foreshadowing the Purpose of the Ages. By F. “M. FEARNLEY, with an Introductory 
Preface by ANDREW JUKEs, Author of ‘The Law of the Offerings,’ ‘The Types of Genesis,’ &c. &c. 

[Nearly ready. 

THOUGHTS on the BOOK of JOB. By R. F. Hurcutnson, Esq., M.D 
M.R.C.S.E., Surgeon-Major, Bengal Army. [Jn the press. 

HIDDEN LESSONS. From the Verbal Repetitions and Varieties of the New 
Testament. By J. F. B. TINLING, B.A., Author of ‘ An Evangelist’s Tour Round a. &e. &e. 

In the press. 

An ANALYSIS of the BOOK of ECCLESIASTES: W ith Reference 
to the Hebrew Grammar of Gesenius, and with Notes critical and explanatory. To which is added 
the Boox or EcciEsiasTes, in Hebrew and E nglish, in parallel columns. By the Rev. J. LuoyD, 


M.A. Oxon., Rector of Llanvapley, Monmouthshire, Author of ‘An Analysis of the first Eleven 
Chapters of Genesis.’ 4to. cloth, 7s.6d. With Geseni us’s Hebrew Grammar, 15s. 


STUDIES on the COMPLUTENSIAN POLYGLOT. By Professor 


DewitzscH. PartI. With an English Preface. 4to. sewed, price 2s. 6d. 


SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 15 Paternoster Row, London. 
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Messrs. 


BAGSTER’S LIST 


OF SOME OF THEIR 


AIDS TO BIBLICAL 


STUDY. 





The Hebrew Student’s Manual. Fep. | 
8yo. cloth, 10s. 

The Analytical Hebrew Lexicon. 4to. 
cloth, £1. 5s. 

Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar. Enlarged 
and improved by Professor E, ROpiczR. With 
a Hebrew Reading Book. 4to. price in cloth, 
10s. 6d. 

An Analysis of the First Eleven Chapters 
of Genesis, with copious References to Gese- 
nius’s Hebrew Grammar. By the Rev. JOHN 
Lioyp, M.A. 4to. boards, 3s. 6d. 

Gesenius’s Hebrew Lexicon. 
TREGELLES, LL.D. Cloth, £1. 1s. 

Hebrew Reading Lessons. By S. P. 
TREGELLES, LL.D. Fep, 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 

The Heads of Hebrew Grammar. By 
8. P. TREGELLES, LL.D, Fep. 8vo. price in 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Bythner’s Hebrew Grammar. By the 
Rey, J. A. Hessry, D.C.L. 8vo. pricein cloth, 
5s. 6d. 

A Practical Hebrew Grammar. Fy Dr. 
J. Ropenrt Woire. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

A Hebrew-English Lexicon. Fep. 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. 

An Interlineary Hebrew-English Psalter. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

The Analytical Greek Lexicon. to. 
cloth, 15s. 

Developed Criticisms of the New Testa- 
ment. By the Rev. T. 8. GREEN, M.A. 8vo. 
price in cloth 7s. 6d. 

A Greek-English Lexicon to the New 
Testament. By the Rev. T.S. GREEN, M.A. 
Fep. 8vo. price in cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Greek Concordance to the New Testa- 
ment. By ERASMUS ScHMIDT. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 
5s.; limp morocco, gilt leaves, 8s. 

Greek Lexicon to. the New Testament. 
By W. GREENFIELD. Fep. 8vo. price in cloth, 3s, 

An Etymological Vocabulary of the 
Greek New Testament. Fecp. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 

Arabic Reading Lessons. Post 8vo. 
cloth, 5s. 

Chaldee Reading Lessons. 
cloth, 5s 

Syriac Reading Lessons. Post 8vo. 
cloth, 5s. 

A Syriac Lexicon to the New Testament. 
By E. HENDERSON, Ph.D. Post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 

A Samaritan Grammar. By G. F. 
NICHOLLS. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

Scripture Atlas. Eighteen Maps and 
Plans, with a Chronological Chart’of History, 
from the Creation to the Fourth Century of 
the Christian Era. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 


By S. P. 


’ 


Fep. 8yo. 


SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 


| The Englishman’s Hebrew and Chaldee 
CONCORDANCE of the OLD TESTAMENT : 
being an attempt at a Verbal Connection 
between the Original and the English Trans- 
lation; with Indexes, a List of the Proper 
Names, and their Occurrences, &c. Third 
Fdition. 2 vols, roy. 8vo. price £3. 13s. 6d. 


The Englishman’s Greek Concordance of 
the NEW TESTAMENT : being an attempt at 
a Verbal Connection between the Greek and 
the English Texts ; including a Concordance 
to the Proper Names; with Indexes, Greek- 
English and English-Greek. Sixth Edition. 
Royal 8vo. cloth, price £2. 2s. 


The Hebraist’s Vade Mecum; a first 
attempt at a Complete Verbal Index to the 
Contents of the Hebrew and Chaldee Scrip- 
tures. Arranged according to Grammar :— 
the Occurrences in full. Demy 8vo. price 15s. 


| The Student’s Analytical Greek Testa- 


MENT; presenting at one view the Text of 
Scholz ‘and a Grammatical Analysis of the 
Verbs, in which every occurring Inflexion of 
Verb or Participle is minutely described and 
traced to its Proper Root. With the Read- 
ings, Textual and Marginal, of Griesbach ; and 
the ne of “eg mom 1550 ; Beza, 1598 ; 
The Elzevir, 1 Square 16mo. cloth, 12s. 


Re-issue of 
Bagster’s Polyglot Bible in Eight Lan- 
guages. In ‘Twelve Monthly Parts, stiff 
Wrapper, 10s. 6d. each. 


Bagster’s Polyglot Bibles, in Pocket 
Volumes. The various languages, as separate 
Volumes, are complete in all respects, and 
adapted for study per se, but they also afford 
their possessor the existence of the costly 
Polyglot editions of the libraries. An in- 
dividual, for instance, purchases a single lan- 
guage of this series, and proceeds to study it— 
be it Greek, French, English, or what it may ; 
he then desires to compare the object of his 
study with another translation, or with the 
Original, and, possessing himself of it, he finds, 
to his inexpressible comfort, that he has only 
to refer to the same page, and part of the page, 
to obtain the desired comparison. He after- 
wards adds another and another Version to 
his Library, and finds the same principle car- 
ried through the whole ; and he obtains a Bible 
of two, three, four or more languages, not only 
convenient for comparison with one another. 
but adapted to the various uses of single 
pocket volumes. Thisarrangement affords the 
purchaser also the opportunity of providing 
himself only with those languages he may re- 
quire ; and supplies his wants in the most con- 
venient, elegant, as well as inexpensive manner. 

Catalogue, with Specimen Pages, by post, free. 


| A Methodization of the Hebrew Verbs. 


This original Plan includes the Verbs, regular 
and irregular. sy the Rev. T RESHAM D. 
GREGG, D.D. 8vo. price in boards, 2s. 


15 Paternoster Row, London. 
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MR. HODGES’ LIST OF BOOKS. 





The LIVES of the SAINTS. By the Rev. S. Barine- 


Govutp, M.A. Tobe complete in 12 vols., each complete in itself, and containing 
One Month of the Calendar, price 7s. . 
JANUARY to SEPTEMBER. Second Edition. 
OCTOBER. [Jn the press, 


By the same Author. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 16s. Second Edition. 
YORKSHIRE ODDITIES, INCIDENTS, and STRANGE 
The GOLDEN GATE: a Complete Manual of Instruction 


and Devotion. Cheap Edition. 1 vol. 2s. 6d. 


SERMON AIDS ; being Outlines of Two Sermons for each 


Sunday and Festival in the Year. By the Rev. G, Huntineton, M.A., Rector of 
Tenby. Complete in Fourteen Parts, 6d. each. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


The FOUR TEMPERAMENTS: a Course of Lent Sermons, 


By the Rev. W. R. Crarxg, M.A., Vicar of Taunton, and Prebendary of Wells, 
Crown 8vo. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 


JOHN WESLEY in COMPANY with HIGH CHURCHMEN. 


Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d.; or in limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 


TWENTY-FIVE ORIGINAL HYMN TUNES. By the Rey. 


Epmunp SransFIi8xD, Vicar of Rustington. Price 1s. post free, 
By the Rev. W. Micuett, M.A. 


RE-ISSUE of the GOSPEL STORY: a Plain Commentary 


on the Four Gospels; containing our Blessed Lord’s Life and Ministry. 3 vols, 
8rd Thousand. - [Now ready. 
At the request of many who have found this book useful, it will be re-issued in 
Monthly Sixpenny Parts, which, it is hoped, will bring it within the reach of a very large 
number of readers. Parts 1 to 8. [Ready. 


STORIES on the FESTIVALS. 2 vols. Square 16mo. 


7th Thousand, Price 5s. [Now ready. 
SUNDAY STORIES for the CHRISTIAN YEAR. In 4 vols. 
Square 16mo, 4th Thousand. Price 10s. 
Crown 8vo. New Edition. 3s, 
RUTILIUS and LUCIUS ; or, Stories of the Third Century. 
By Ropert Isaac WizzerForce, M.A., late Archdeacon and Canon of York. 
Very useful for Missions, 1s. each, post free. 


The GOSPELLER LIBRARY. A New Series of Books. By 


the Editors of The Gospeller. Part 1, 96 pages, crown 8vo.: ‘ Elementary In- 
structions in Church Principles.’ Part 2: ‘ Hints for Daily Life.’ Part 3: «Days 
and Seasons.’ . 

















[Now ready. 







The most Popular Devotional Manual ever published. Now ready. 120th Thousand. 
Price 6d.; large type, 1s. 


The NARROW WAY: a Manual of Instructions and Devo- 


tions. With a Guide to Confirmation and Communion. 


JOHN HODGES, 24 King William Street, Strand, W.C. 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICE.—CAPTAIN CREAGH’S NEW TRAVELS IN HERZEGOVINA, BOSNIA, MONTE- 
NEGRO, SERVIA, DALMATTA, &c, 


OVER THE BORDERS of CHRISTENDOM AND ESLAMIAH; or, Travels in 


the Summer of 1875 through Hungary, Schlavonia, Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and 
Montenegro to the North of Albania. By James Creaca, Author of ‘A Scamper to 
Sebastopol.’ 2 vols. post 8vo, 25s. 


ITALY REVISITED. By A. Gatrenca (the ‘Times’ Correspondent), 


Author of ‘ Country Life in Piedmont,’ &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 


CANTON and the BOGUE: the Narrative of an Eventful Six Months in 


China. By WaALrer WILLIAM Munpy. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ROBA D'ITALIA ; or, Italian Lights and Shadows: a Record of Travel. By 


CHARLES W, HECKETHORN. 2 vols. Svo, 30s. 
ETYMONIA. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
HIS LITTLE COUSIN. By Exma M. Pearson, Author of ‘One Love in 


a Life.’ 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
THE SHADOW OF ERKSDALE. By Bounron Marsuaty. 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 
LADY LOUISE, By Karuteen Isapette Ciances. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
KATE RANDAL’S BARGAIN. By Mrs. Erroart, Author of ‘The Curate’s 


Discipline,’ ‘ Some of our Girls,’ ‘ Meg,’ &c. 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 


GOLD DUST: a Story. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

LALAGE, By Avausta Cuampers. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

TIM’S CHARGE. By Amy Camppett. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

LEAVES FROM AN OLD PORTFOLIO, By Exiza Mary Barron. Crown 


Svo. 7s. bd. 


SECOND EDITION of UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her BLACK COUNTRY. By 
HvuGu JaMEs Rosr, M.A, of Oriel College, Oxford. 2 vols, 8vo. 30s. 


The Times says :—‘ These volumes form a very pleasing commentary on a land and people to 
which Englishmen wiil always turn with symputhetic interest.’ 

The Saturday Review says :— His title of *‘ Untrodden Spain” is no misnomer. He leads us 
into scenes and among classes of Spaniards where few English writers have preceded him 
only recommend our readers to get it and search for themselves. Those who are most intimately 
acquainted with Spain will best appreciate its varied excellence.’ 


CLAUDE HAMBRO. By Joun ©. Westwoop. 38 vols. 31s. 6d. 
FAIR, BUT NOT FALSE. By Evetyn Caypbett. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 


NOTICE TO AUTHORS, éc.—Mr. SAMUEL TINSLEY begs to intimate 


that he is now prepared to undertake the Publication of all classes of 





Books, Pamphlets, §c., in the best styles. Address as above. 
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THOS. PRATT & SONS, 


Manufacturers of 
CHURCH FURNITURE, MEDLEVAL 
METAL WORK, 
IN SILVER, BRASS, AND IRON, 


ALTAR PLATE 


Of Ancient & Modern Designs. 
MEMORIAL BRASSES 


DESIGNED AND ENGRAVED, 


INVENTORS OF THE COMMUNION CASE BAG, 
Containing all things necessary for adminis- 
tering the Holy Eucharist to the Sick, and for 
Home and Colonial Missions, at moderate 
prices. Under the Patronage of the Colonial 

sish a and Clerg zy 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
SENT ON APPLICATION. 
CARPETS, ALTAR-CLOTHS, 
COMMUNION LINEN, SURPLICES 
AND ROBES, ECCLESIASTIC AND 
EMBLEMATIC BANNERS, &e. 
FUNERAL PALLS LEY ON HIRE, 


24 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN ; 


AND 


14 SOUTHAMPTON ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


TT 


a gre 
hens’ 


‘THE ALEXANEMOS,’ 


A New Winter Cloak for the Clergy, 
adapted to keep off Wind and Rain. 


Invented and Manufactured by 


THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 


Also Inventors of 


THE WELL-KNOWN PRIESTS’ CLOAKS 
AND CLERICAL INVERNESS CAPES. 


Correct Clerical Felt Hats, from 9s. 6d. 
Correct Clerical Felt Hats, stiff Brims, 
Cords, and Tassels, from 13s. 6d. 

A Large Stock always ready of Altar Plate, 
Church Furniture, Robes, Cassocks, Surplices, 
cee Embroidered Stoles, Alms’ Bags, 
&e, &e. & 

“Colonial maeny - nts. 


22 & 24 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


AND 


14 SOUTHAMPTON ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 





for 
rate 
nial 
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NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


A TRIP TO MUSIC-LAND: a Fairy Tale, forming an Alle- 
gorical and Pictorial Exposition of the Elements of Music. By Emma L. SHEDLOCK. Illustrated 
by Twenty full-page Pictures of a highly amusing character, from designs by J. King James. 
Post 4to. cloth, 10s. 6d. {in November. 


THE POETS AND POETRY OF SCOTLAND, from the 
Earliest to the Present Time; comprising Characteristic Selections from the Works of the mort 
noteworthy Scottish Poets, with Biographical and Critical Notices. By JAMES GRANT WILSON. 
Illustrated by Portraits engraved on Steel. Vol. I. Thomas the Rhymer, a.D. 1226, to Richard 
Gall, 1776. Medium 8vo, cloth, J2s. 6d. [in November. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF THE UNIVERSE; 
or, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. By F. A. Poucnrer, M.D. Illustrated by 272 
Engravings on Wood and a Frontispiece in Colours. Medium 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. [Jn October. 


THE SOUTHERN STATES OF AMERICA. An Illustrated 
Record of an Extensive Tour of Observation during the years 1873-4 through what were formerly 
the Slave States of the American Union. By EDWARD KING. With Mz up 536 Engraving 
on Wood from original Sketches by J. Wells Champney. Large 8vo. cloth, 31s. 

* Cin October. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; an Elementary 
Treatise. Translated and Edited, with extensive Additions, by J. D. Everett, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen’s College, Belfast. Illustrated by 760 Wood Engravings 
and Three Coloured Plates, and accompanied by a Series of Problems. Medium 8vo. cloth, 18s, 
Also, separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, 4s, 6d. each. Part I. MECHANICS, HYDRO- 
STATICS, and PNEUMATICS. Part Il. HEAT. Part III. ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM, 
Part lV. SOUND and LIGHT, 

‘Systematically arranged, clearly written, and admirably illustrated, it forms a model work for a 
class in experimental physics.’—-SATURDAY REVIEW. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: a General Dictionary of 
Geography, Physical, Political, Statistical, and Descriptive. Re-issue, with a Supplement, 
bringing the Information down to the Latest Time, Edited by W. G. BLacktr, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 
With nearly 800 Wood Engravings of Views, Costumes, Maps, Plans, &c. 2 large vols. imperial 
Svo. cloth, £4, 15s. ; or half-bound in morocco, £5. 10s. 

* This excellent book of reference. All the articles we have examined, whether long or short, exhibit 

a greater degree of correctness in minute detail than we should have thought practicable in so compre- 

hensive a work.’—ATHENA:UM. 


DR. OGILVIE’S DICTIONARIES. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY: English, Technological, and 


Scientific. Adapted to the Present State of Literature, Science, and Art. With Supplement. 
Upwards of 2,500 Engravings on Wood. 2 large vols. imperial 8vo. cl ‘th, £4.; or half-bound in 
morocco, £4, 15s. 
‘The best English dictionary that exists.’.—BririsH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Il. 

THE COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DICTIONARY: Explana- 
tory, Pronouncing, and Etymological. About 500 ngravings on Wood. Large 8vo. cloth, 25s. ; 
or half-bound in morocco, 32s. 

‘Next to the more costly “‘ Imperial,” the very best that has yet been compiled.,—-LONDON REVIEW. 
Ill. 


THE STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY: Etymological, 


Prenouncing, and Explanatory. About 300 Engrav:ngs on Wood. Imperial lémo. cloth, red 
edges, 7s. 6d. ; or half-bound in calf, 10s. 6d. 
‘The best etymological dictionary we have yet seen at all within moderate compass.’—SPECTATOR, 
Iv. 

A SMALLER DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE: being an Abridgment by the Author of the ‘ Student's Dictionary.’ Imperial 1é6mo. 
cloth, red edges, 3s. 6d. 

‘ The etymological part of this work is well done, the pronunciation is clearly and correctly indicated, 
and the explanations, though necessarily brief, are clear and precise. —ATHEN ZUM, 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Paternoster Buildings. 
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THE LONDON LIBRARY, 


12 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
FOUNDED IN 1841. 





Patron.—HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President.—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 


Vice-Presidents. 
EARL STANHOPE, LORD LYTTELTON. THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 
JAMES SPEDDING, Esq. 
Trustees. 
THE EARL OF CARNARVON. LORD HOUGHTON, LORD LYTTELTON. 
Committee. 
W. ALLINGHAM, Esq. | Rey. E. E, Estcourt, W. Warkiss Lioyp, Esq. 
Sir JAMES ALDERSON. | H. W. FREELAND, Esq. | V. LusHInGTon, Esq. 
Epwarp A. Bonn, Esq. JOHN FORSTER, Esq. | CEcIL Monro, Esq. 
EDWARD H. Bunsury, Esq. Rt. Hon. W. GLADSTONE. Dr. MUNK. 
F. W. Burton, Esq. | THoMAS H. Key, Esq. LorD SOMERS. 
SIDNEY CoLvIn, Esq. } Rev. STANLEY LEATHES, HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 
J. C. CONYBEARE, Esq. W. E. H. Lecky, Esq. LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Sir FREDERICK ELLIOT, ' G. H. Lewes, Esq. | Rev. Dr. VAUGHAN. 


The Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various 
Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; or £2 with Entrance-fee of £6; Life Membership, 
£26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading- 
Room open from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue, new edition, 1875 (1,062 pp.), price 
16s.; to Members, 12s. Prospectuses on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





HEAL & SON’S 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


WITH PRICES, 


OF 


BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, AND 
BEDROOM FURNITURE 





Sent Free by Post on application to 


195, 196, 197, & 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 


LONDON, Ww. 





Fe 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


SMITH (G.).—Assyrian Inscriptions, describing events of the 
Book of Genesis ; containing the Chaldean accounts of the Creation, the Temptation 
and Fall of Man, the Deluge, the Tower of Babel and Confusion of Tongues, Nimrod, 
&e. By Grorce Smitu, Author of ‘Assyrian Discoveries, &c. Demy 8vo. 1 vol. 
Numerous Illustrations. [In the press. 


BIDA.—The Authorised Version of the Four Gospels, ‘The 


Volume for the present Season is that of SAINT MARK, with the beautiful Etchings 
on Steel after the Drawings made in the Holy Land by M. Broa. Imperial 4to. ap- 
propriately bound, price £3. 3s. [ Ready. 


N.B.—The Gospels of St. MaTrHEW and St. JoHN have already been published, uniform with the above, 
price £3. 3s. each. The Gospel of St. LUKE is in preparation for next Season. 


BURTON (Captain R. F.).—Two Trips to Gorilla Land and the 


Cataracts of the Congo. By Captain R. F. Burton. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations and Map. [Ready. 


DAVIES (Wm.)—A Fine Old English Gentleman, Exemplified 


in the Life and Character of Lord Collingwood: a Biographical Study. By Witx1am 
Davies, Author of ‘The Pilgrimage of the Tiber, &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 6s. With Steel Portrait of Lord Collingwood by C. H.Jzens. [Now ready. 


DORE (Gustave) and DAVILLIER (the Baron Ch.).—Spain. By 


the Baron Cu. Davitur. Illustrated by Gustave Dort. Imperial 4to. elaborately 
bound in cloth extra, gilt edges, price £3. 3s. [ Ready. 


N.B.—This Work is enriched by about 120 full-page Illustrations, and 120 half-size and smaller ones, all 
from Drawings taken on the spot by the celebrated Artist. 


kK. V. B.—Beauty and the Beast: an Old Tale re-told. With 
Pictures. By E. V.B. Demy 4to. cloth extra, bound in an exquisite and original style, 
specially designed by E. V. B. Price 12s. 6d. [ On the 16th Oct. 


N.B.—This volume contains Ten Illustrations in Colours, in the same style as those in ‘ Story without an 
End,’ and several Woodcuts interspersed in the text. 


WILSON (Francesca H.)—Rambles in Northern India; with 
Incidents and Descriptions of the many Scenes of the Mutiny, including Allahabad, 
Cawnpore, Delhi, Lucknow, &c., with Photographic Views. By Francesca H. Witson, 
Author of ‘Truth Better than Fiction.’ In 1 vol. 4to. cloth extra, gilt edges, 
price £1. 1s, [ Ready. 


The permanent PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS are about 8 in. by 6 in. and represent scenes all of which will doubt- 
ess form attractive points of interest to the PRINCE OF WALES during his present visit to India. 


FORREST (John).—Explorations in Australia; including: 
1st. Expedition in Search of Dr. Leichardt and Party. 2nd. From Perth to Adelaide, 
around the Great Australian Bight. 3rd. From Champion Bay across the Desert to 
the Telegraph and toAdelaide. 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, with several Illustrations from 
the Author’s Sketches, drawn on Wood by G. F. Anaas. Price 16s. [On the 16th Oct. 


GARVAGH (Lord).—The Pilgrim of Scandinavia. 8vo. cloth 


extra, with Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. [ Ready. 


READ (Samuel),—Leaves from a Sketch Book; Pencillings of 


Travel at Home and Abroad. By Samuzt Reap. Royal 4to., comprising about 130 
Engrayings on Wood, cloth extra, 25s. [ Ready. 


For full particulars of the above and other New Works see Messrs. Low & Co.’s 
New List, post free to any address. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, & SEARLE, 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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Nearly ready, 18mo. 2s. 6d., an entirely New Book, with 27 Illustrations and a 
Coloured Map, 


1. 





Or, THE ACTS EXPLAINED TO CHILDREN, 
18mo, 27 Illustrations and Coloured Map, cloth, 2s. 6d.; roxburghe, 3s. 
2. THE KINGS OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH. 
18mo, with 27 Illustrations and a Coloured Map, cloth, 3s. ; roxburghe, 3s. 6d. 
3. PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT. 
35th Thousand. 18mo. cloth, with 68 Illustrations and a Map, cloth, 3s, ; roxburghe, 3s. 6d. 
4. THE PEEP OF DAY. 
A Series of the Earliest Religious Instruction the Infant Mind is capable of receiving. 
402nd Thousand. With 27 Lllustrations, 18mo., large type, cloth, 2s.; roxburghe, 2s, 6d. 
A NEW DRAWING-ROOM EpritTIon. Imperial 16mo, 11 Illustrations, cloth, 6s. ; gilt leaves, 7s. 6d, 
56. LINE UPON LINE. 
A Second Series of the Earliest Religious Instruction. 
Part I, 218th Thousand. With 30 Illustrations, 18mo. large type, cloth, 2s.6d.; roxb. 3s. 
ParTII, 173rd Thousand. With 27 Illustrations, 18mo. large type, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; roxb. 3s. 
6. LINES LEFT OUT. 
30th Thousand. With 28 Illustrations, 18mo., large type, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; roxburghe, 3s. 
7, MORE ABOUT JESUS. 
45th Thousand. With 26 Illustrations, 18mo, large type, cloth, 2s. 6d.; roxburghe, 3s. 
8. STREAKS OF LIGHT; or, Fifty-two Facts from the Bible. 
33rd Thousand. With 52 Illustrations, 18mo., large type, cloth, 2s. 6d.; roxburghe, 3s. 
9. THE PEEP OF DAY SERIES. 
The above Nine Vols. scarlet roxburghe, gilt leaves, in handsome box, £1. 10s, 
10. READING WITHOUT TEARS; 
Or, A PLEASANT MODE OF LEARNING TO READ. 


PART I, 30th Thousand. With 520 Illustrations, large type, 2s. 6d. 
PakTII, 14th Thousand. With 30 Illustrations, large type, 3s, 


(Two Parts in One, cloth antique, 5s.) 
ll. READING DISENTANGLED. 


21st Edition. A Series of Classified Lessons, in 37 Sheets, 6s. the set ; 
Mounted on 19 Millboards, for hanging up, 10s, ; Coloured, in Sheets, 9s. ; Mounted, 13s. 


12. NEAR HOME; Europe Described. With Anecdotes. 


78rd Thousand, 72 Illustrations and a Coloured Map, fcp. 5s. 


13. FAR OFF (Part I.); Asia Described. With Anecdotes. 
38th Thousand. 55 Illustrations and a Coloured Map, fep. 4s, 6d. 


14. FAR OFF (Part II.); Australia, Africa, and America Described. 
With Anecdotes, 28th Thousand. 60 Illustrations.and Two Coloured Maps, fep. 4s. 6d, 
16. LIGHT IN A DWELLING; 


On, A HARMONY TO THE Four GosPELS. With very Short and Simple Remarks. 
Adapted to Reading at Family Prayers, in 365 Sections. 26th Thousand. Thick 8vo, 8s. 

































CHEAP SCHOOL EDITIONS OF THE ABOVE, 


In 18mo. limp cloth, with Illustrations. 


THE PEEP OF DAY ..,. ... 1s, 2d. | STREAKS OF LIGHT ... ... 1s. 6d. 
MORE ABOUT JESUS ... ... 1s. 4d. | PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT... 1s. 6d. 
LINE UPON LINE. 2 Parts, each 1s. 4d. | KINGS OF ISRAEL & JUDAH 1s. 6d. 
LINES LEFT OUT ... .. 1s. 6d. | APOSTLES PREACHING... 1s. 4d. 
WO tees GT ants Di Feb we [In the Press. 
(Over 1,250,000 copies of works by this Author have been sold.) 


HATCHARDS, Publishers, 187 Piccadilly, London. 


10. 


ll. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


on, 
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WORKS BY BISHOP OXENDEN, D.D. 





1A SIMPLE EXPOSITION OF THE PSALMS. 


Two Volumes, in small crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


THOUGHTS FOR ADVENT. 


In Nine Chapters. 5th Thousand. TF ep. cloth, 2s. 


SHORT LECTURES ON THE SUNDAY GOSPELS. 
Vou I, ADVENT TO EASTER. 12th Thousand, Fep. 2s. 6d. 
Vou. Il, EASTER TO ADVENT. 10th Thousand. Fep. 2s. 6¢. 


(Two Volumes bound in One, morocco, 10s. 6d.) 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


32nd Thousand. Fep. large type, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; morocco, 7s. 


THE PATHWAY OF SAFETY; or, Counsel to the Awakened. 


218th Thousand. Fep. large tupe, 2s. 6d. ; morocco, 7s. 
DECISION. 23rd Thousand. 18mo. large type, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 


32nd Thousand. Fep. large type, cloth, 3s. 


PORTRAITS FROM THE BIBLE. Two Vols. 
OLD TESTAMENT. 33rd Thousand. Fep. large type, 2s. 6d. 
NEW TESTAMENT, 18th Thousand. Fep. large type, 2s. 6 


OUR CHURCH AND HER SERVICES. 
25th Thousand. Fep. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
BAPTISM SIMPLY EXPLAINED. 


13th Thousand. 18mo. large type, cloth, ls. 


CONFIRMATION; or, Are you Ready to Serve Christ ? 
373rd Thousand. 18mo. cloth, 6d.; sewed, 3d. 3 or 2s. 6d. per dozen. 
(A Specimen Copy will be sent free to the Clergy on application.) 


THE LORD’S SUPPER SIMPLY EXPLAINED. 


52nd Thousand. 18mo. large type, 1s. 


THE EARNEST COMMUNICANT. 
A COURSE OF PREPARATION FOR THE LORD'S TABLE. 
RED Rusric EDITION, cloth, 2s. ; roan, 3s.; morocco, 4s. 
Common EbITION, 303rd Thousand, 32mo. cloth, ls. ; roan, 2s. ; morocco, 3s. 


FAMILY PRAYERS FOR FOUR WEEKS. 
First Series. 92nd Thousand. Fep. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; morocco, 7s. 
SECOND SERIES. 8th Thousand. Fep. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; morocco, 7s. 

(Two Volumes bound in One, morocco, 10s, 6d.) 


PRAYERS FOR PRIVATE USE. 

73rd Thousand, 32mo. cloth, ls. ; roan, 2s. ; morocco, 3s. 
FERVENT PRAYER. 39th Thousand. 18mo. large type, cloth, 1s. 
THE PASTORAL OFFICE; its Duties, Privileges, &c. 

4th Edition. Fcep. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
COTTAGE SERMONS. 8th Thousand. Fep. large type, cloth, 3s. 
COTTAGE READINGS. 6th Thousand. Fep. large type, cloth, 3s. 


WORDS OF PEACE; or, the Blessings and Trials of Sickness. 
51st Thousand. Fep. large type, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE HOME BEYOND; or, a Happy Old Age. 
123rd Thousand. Fep. large type, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

GOD’S MESSAGE TO THE POOR. 
20th Thousand. 18mo. larve type, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE LABOURING MAN’S BOOK. 
44th Thousand. 18mo. large type, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


(Over 1,600,000 copies of works by this Author have been sold.) 


HATCHARDS, Publishers, 187 Piccadilly, London. 
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MESSRS. BLACKWOOD'S NEW WORKS. 


The ABODE of SNOW. Peneations on a Journey from 


Chinese Tibet to the Indian Caucasus, through the Upper Valleys of the Himalaya. With Map 
of the Author’s Route. By ANDREW W: ILSON. 8vo. 15s, cloth. 


‘A thrilling story of adventure, and an instructive account of picturesque regions, which are very 
little known to Europeans.’—TIMEs, 


The AGRICULTURAL LOCK-OUT of 1874. 


upon Farming and Farm Labour in the Eastern Counties. 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
7s. 6d. cloth. 


‘The Times special Reporter has done good service by setting before the public the unvarnished and 
unblackened picture of the agricultural labourer and his surroundings.’-—QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


INCIDENTS in the CHINA WAR of 1860. Compiled from 


the Private Journals of the late General Sir Hope Grant, G.C.B. By Henry KNoLtys, Captain 
Royal Artillery. Crown 8vo. with Maps, 12s. cloth. 


ANNALS and CORRESPONDENCE of the VISCOUNT and 


FIRST and SECOND EARLS of STAIR. By Jonny Murray Granam. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations. 28s. cloth. 


A SECOND EDITION of GRAVENHURST. By WiuiAM 


SmitTuH, Author of ‘ Thorndale,’ with Memoir and Portrait. 


The IMPEACHMENT of MARY STUART, 


of Scots. The Speech for the Queen, and other Papers in Defence. 


















Tr; T 
With Notes 
By FREDERICK CLIFFORD, of the 
Reprinted by permisson from the Zimes. Crown 8vo. pp. 375. 


2 vols. 8vo, 





[Jn the press. 









sometime Queen 


By JOHN SKELTON, Advocate. 
[dn the press. 


KINGLAKE’S HISTORY of the IN VASION of the 
CRIMEA. Voi. V. The INKERMAN VOLUME. With Mapsand Plans. 8vo, 17s, cloth. 
Also a New Edition of VOLS. I. toIV. £3. 6s. cloth. 


Mr. 
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Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 


: The DOCTRINE of HOLY SCRIPTURE RESPECTING th 


ATONEMENT. 8vo. 12s. 


* We have devoted unusual space to our notice of this important volume. The intrinsic grandeur of 
the theme, and the masterly treatment it has received from the author, must be an explanation. We 
have not read a theological treatise for a long time which, upon the whole, has given us greater satis- 
faction.’—BRrITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


By the same Author, 


The FATHERHOOD of GOD. Considered in its General and 


Special Aspects, and particularly in relation to the Atonement; with a Review of Recent Specn- 
lations on the Subject. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, w ith a Reply to the Strictures of 
Dr. Candlish. 9s. 
© We regard this as one of the ablest of the theological treatises which have recently appeared. 
We do not know of any work in which the views of Maurice, Campbell, Robertson, and others, on that 
important doctrine, are so admirably refuted.’— UNITED PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE. 


Also, 


The MYSTERIES of CHRISTIANITY. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


*A keen dialectician, a fair and honourable antagonist, an eloquent and masterly expounder of 
Christian Theology, a philosopher who has not trifled with any of the aspects of modern thought, has 
here found a congenial theme for his distinguished powers. . . . The volume is a luminous and valuable 
contribution to Theology.’—BririsH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
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TO THE CONSERVATIVE NOBILITY, 
CLERGY, AND GENTRY. 


Che Fohbn Bull, 


The oldest Weekly Conservative Newspaper. 


HE ‘ Joun But’ has been entirely remodelled, and the new Proprietor 
appeals with confidence to the cordial sympathy and support of the 
great Constitutional Party. While Liberal organs of every shade of opinion 
are maintained by their sympathisers, it has been a constant reproach that 
the Conservatives have had but very inefficient organs of opinion. It is 
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Domestic Intelligence, Church and University News, Naval and Military 
Matters, the Progress of Science and Art, a carefully-compiled Abstract of 
Parliamentary Proceedings, and all the General News of the week. It devotes 
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.The ‘Jonny Buti’ has an influential and daily increasing circulation 
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to the high character of its circulation. 

The ‘Joun Butu’ is published at five o’clock every Saturday Morning, 
and a later edition is issued in the Afternoon. Price 6d. stamped, 5d. un- 
stamped. 


OFFICH, WHITEFRIARS STREET. 


Post-Office Orders to be made payable at Fleet Street Money Order Office to 
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PUBLICATIONS om RELIG IOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


The Land of the Pharaohs. Egypt and Sinai: 
Tilustrated by Pen and Pencil, By SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D., Author of ‘ Those Holy Fields,’ ‘ Swiss 
Pictures,’ &c. Profusely Illustrated with fine Engravings. Imperial 8vo. 8s. handsonsely bound, 
gilt edges, [Just published, 

- 2 > . 

‘Those Holy Fields.’ Palestine Illustrated by 
Pen and Pencil. By SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. Uniform with ‘Swiss Pictures,’ ‘ Italian Pictures,’ 
&c. Profusely Illustrated. Imperial 8vo. 8s. handsomely bound, gilt edges. 

Angelic Beings: their Nature and Ministry. By 
the Rev. CHARLES BELL, Rector of Cheltenham and Honorary Canon of Carlisle. Crown 8yo, 
2s. 6d. cloth boards. (Just published, 

How to Answer Objections to Revealed Religion. 
By Miss E. J. WHATELY, Author of * The Life of Archbishop Whately,’ ‘Cousin Mabel's Experiences 
of Ritualism,’ &c. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth boards, { Just published, 

Oxford and Cambridge: their Colleges, Memo. 
ries, and Associations. By the Rev. F, ARNOLD, B.A., late of Christ Church, Oxford. Profusely 
Illustrated by Mr. P. SKELTON and other Artists; Engraved by Mr. WHYMPER. 10s. elegantly 
bound, gilt edges. . 

Plea for Mercy to Animals. Claims of the Lower 
Animals to Humane Treatment from Man; Various Forms of Needless Suffering inflicted by Man; 
Means of Prevention, Legal and Educational; Vivisection, and other Experiments on Living 
Animals. By JAMES MACAULAY, A.M., M.D. Edin., Editor of ‘ The Leisure Hour.’ Imperial 1émo, 
2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

John Newton, of Olney and St. Mary Woolnoth. 
An Autobiography and Narrative, compiled chiefly from his Diary and other Unpublished Docu- 
ments. By the Rev. JosiAH BULL, M.A. §vo.5s. cloth boards. 

Letters by the Rev. John Newton. Including 
some never before published. With Biographical Notices of his Correspondents. By the Rey, 
J. Butt, M.A. 8vo. 5s, cloth boards, 

William Tyndale: a Biography. A Contribution 
to the Early History of the English Bible. By the Rev. R. DemMAus, M.A., Author of ‘ Hugh 
Latimer.’ Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth boards. 


Hugh Latimer: a Biography. By the Rev. R. 
Demaus, M.A. Prepared from Original and Contemporary Documents. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth boards, 

Lyrics of Ancient Palestine. Poetical & Pictorial 
Illustrations of Old Testament History. With Engravings by SKELTON, STANILAND, A. DE NEUVILLE, 
and others. Engraved by WHYMPER. 83. handsome bevelled boards, gilt edges. 

History of the Reformation in the Sixteenth 
CENTURY. By J. MERLE D'AuBIGNE, D.D. Engravings on Steeland Wood. 21s. extra gilt edges. 

Scenes from the Life of St. Paul. By the Rev. 
J.S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester, Imperial 8vo. 6s, handsomely bound, 

The Temple: its Ministry and Services at the 
Time of Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Dr. EDERSHEIM. Imperial 16mo., 5s, cloth boards. 

The World before the Flood, and the History 


of the PATRIARCHS. By the Rev. Dr. Eprrsuetm, Author of ‘The Temple: its Ministry and 
Services,’ &c. With Map. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


Meditations on the Miracles of Christ. By the 
Very Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. Crown 8vo. 3s, cloth boards. 


The Parables of our Lord Explained and Ap- 
PLIED. By the Rev, F. BourDILLON, M.A., Rector of Woolbeding. Crown 8vo. 3s, éd. boards. 

Selections from the Poems of Charlotte Elliott, 
Author of ‘Just as Tam.’ With a Memoir by her Sister. Finely printed, with Autotype Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 4s, cloth boards, gilt edges. 

Leaves from the Unpublished Journals, Cor- 


RESPONDENCE, and POEMS of CHARLOTTE ELLIOTT. Uniform with ‘Poems of Charlotte 
Elliott.’ With Coloured Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 4s. cloth boards, gilt edges, 


*,* Catalogues of the Society's Publications may be had gratis at the Depositories :— 
Lonpon : 56 & 60 Paternoster Row; and 164 Piccadilly, 
BRIGHTON ;: 31 Western Road, MANCHESTER : 100 Corporation Btreet. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ LIST. 


The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By Tomas Lewm, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., 
Trinity College, Oxford, Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘ Fasti Sacri,’ ‘Siege of Jerusalem,’ ‘ Czesar’s 
Invasion,’ ‘Treatise on Trusts,’ &c. Third Edition. With upwards of 350 Illustrations finely 
engraved on Wood, Maps, Plans, &c. In 2 vols. demy 4to, £2. 2s, 


The Book of Psalms; a New Translation, with Introductions and 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By the Rev. J. J. Srewart Perowne, B.D., Canon Residentiary 
of Llandaff, and Fellow of Trinity College, and Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 8vo 
Vol. 1. Third Edition, 18s.; Vol. If. Third Edition, 16s. 


The Book of Psalms. Abridged Edition for Schools and Private Students. 


Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament. 
With 40 Fac-similes from Ancient Manuscripts. Containing also an Account of the Egyptian 
Versions, contributed by Canon Licurroot, D.D. For the use of Biblical Students. By F. H. Scri- 
VENER, M.A., LL.D., Prebendary of Exeter, 8vo. New Edition. 1l6s. 


Six Lectures on the Text of the New Testament, and the Ancient 
Manuscripts which contain it. Chiefly addressed to those who do not read Greek. By F. H. 
ScrivENER, M.A., LL.D., Prebendary of Exeter, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


History of the Creeds. By J. Rawson Lumpy, M.A., Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Scholar, 
Crosse Divinity Scholar, Classical Lecturer of Queen's, and late Fellow of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Ancient Confessions of the Sixteenth Century, with special re- 


ference to the Articles of the Church of England. By J. Rawson Lumpy, M.A. (Jn the press. 


A Commentary on the Gospels and Epistles for the Sundays and 
other Holy-days of the Christian Year. By the Rev. W. DENTON, A.M., Worcester College, Oxford, 
and Incumbent of St. Bartholomew’s, Cripplegate, 

GosPELs :—Vol. I. Advent to Easter. Third Edition. 18s.; Vol. II. Easter to the Sixteenth Sunday 
after Trinity. Second Edition. 18s,; Vol. Ill. Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity to Advent; and Holy- 
days. Second Edition. 18s. EPISTLEs :—Vol. I. Advent to Trinity. 8vo. Second Edition. 18s. ; 
Vol. II. Completing the work. 18s. 

A Commentary on the.Acts of the Apostles. Vol.I. 18s. 

(Vol. II. in the press, 

The Grace of the Ministry. Considered as a Divine Gift of uninterrupted 
Transmission and ‘Twofold Character. Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM DENTON, M.A. 8vo. 16s. 

Observations on the attempted Application of Pantheistic Princi- 
ples to the Theory and Historic Criticism of the Gospels. By W. H. MILL, D.D., formerly Regius 
Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge. Second Edition, with the Author's latest 
Notes and Additions. Edited by his Son-in-law, the Rev. B. Wess, M.A. 8vo. 14s. 

Christ Our King. A Narrative of His Life and Ministry, and of the Foundation of 
His Kingdom. By the Rev. W. H. Prxnock, LL.D., Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, Author of 
‘Clerical Papers’ &c. Demy 8vo. price 12s. (Jn the press. 

The Doctrinal System of St. John. Considered as evidence for the date of 
his Gospel. By the Rev. J. J. LiAs, M.A., Professor of Modern Literature and Lecturer on Hebrew 
at St. David's College, Lampeter, sometime Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 

2 [Nearly ready. 

The One Offering: a Treatise on the Sacrificial Nature of the Eucharist. By the 
Rev. M. F. SADLER, Rector of Honiton, Author of ‘ Church Doctrine—Bible Truth,’ ‘ The Sacrament 
of Responsibility,’ &c. Third Edition. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Plain Sermons on Ordination and the Ministry of the Church. 


Preached on divers occasions by HArvVEY GoopwIn, D.D., Lord Bishop of Carlisle. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Sermons Preached before the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 

bridge. By Harvey Goopwin, D.D., Lord Bishop of Carlisle. Small 8vo, (Lin the press. 
Private Devotions for Church Helpers, By the Rev. B. Compron, Rector 


of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 16mo. cloth, ls. 6d. 


The Devout Christian’s Help to Meditation on the Life of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Containing Meditations and Prayers for every day in the year. Edited by the Rev. 
T. T. Carrer, Rector of Clewer. 2 vols. Fep. 8vo. 12s, Or in five parts, three at 2s. 6d.; and 
two at 2s. each. 


Our New Vicar; or, Plain Words on Ritual and Parish Work. By 
the Rev. J. S. B. MoNsELL, LL.D., Author of ‘Hymns of Love and Praise,’ &. Seventh Edition. 
Fep, 8vo. 5s. 


GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
Cc 
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BURNS & OATES’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Internal Mission of the Holy Ghost. By his Eminence Carpryar 


MANNING. Price 8s. 6d. 


The Preaching of the Boatitudes. Being the Second Volume of the 
* Public Life of our Lord.’ By Rev. H. J. CoLERIDGE, S.J. 6s. 6d. 


Also lately published, the First Volume of above Work, 
The Ministry of St. John Baptist. 6s. 6d. 


The Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers, related by themselves, 
Edited from hitherto Unpublished Manuscripts. By the Rev. JouN Morris, S.J. First Series, 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Second Series of above, containing the Life of Father Weston, S.J., Seventeen 
years Prisoner under Elizabeth; and the Fall of Anthony Tyrrell, who Three Times turned 
Protestant. Prepared for publication by Father Persons, 8.J, By the same. Demy 8vo. lds, 


Saint Thomas of Aquin, The Life and Labours of. By Archbishop 
VAUGHAN, O.8.B. Abridged and Edited by Canon VauGuan, Monk of the English Benedictine 
Congregation. With Photographic Frontispiece of the Saint. 8s. 6d. 


The Spirit of Faith; or, What must I do to Believe? Five Lectures delivered 
in St. Peter's, Cardiff, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop HEDLEY, 0.S.B. 1s. 6d. 
Also by the same Author. 
Who is Jesus Christ? [Five Lectures delivered at the Catholic Church, 


Swansea, 1s, 4d. 


The Prophet of Carmel: a Series of Practical Considerations upon the History 
of Elias in the Old Testament. With a Supplementary Dissertation, By the Rev, CHARLES 
B. GarsIDE. Dedicated to the Very Rev. Dr. NewMAN. Price 5s. 


Important Work on Freemasonry. 
The Secret Warfare of Freemasonry against Church and State. 
Translated from the German, With an Introduction. Crown 8vo. 5s, 
Also, 
The Study of Freemasonry. From the French of Mgr. Durantovp, Bishop 
of Orleans, With Preface, Notes, &c. Price 2s, 


Sermons by Fathers of the Society of Jesus. Vol. 3. Containing 
Twenty Discourses by Rev. Fathers KinGvon, Purbrick, CoLenmGk, WELD, and ANDERDON, 
Price 6s. ; 


Peace through the Truth; or, Essays on Subjects connected with Dr. Pusey’s 


Eirenicon. By Rev. T. HARPER, S.J. Second Series, Part I, 1 vol. 8vo, 21s. 


Also, uniformly printed, 
First Series of above Work. 8vo. los. 


The Persecutions of Annam: a History of Christianity in Cochin China and 
Tonking. With Maps, &c. By Joun R. SuorrLaANp, M.A., Canon of Plymouth, Dedicated 
to the Very Rev. Dr. NEWMAN. 6s. 


Count de Montalembert’s Letters to a Schoolfellow, 1827-18380. 


Qualis ab incepto. Translated from the French by C. F, AUDLEY. With Portrait, 5s. 


A Comparison between the History of the Church and the 


Prophecies of the Apocalypse. Translated from the German by EDWIN DE LISLE, 2s, 


Howard. The Lives of Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel, and of 
Anne Dacres his Wife. Edited from the Original MSS. by the Dukr of NorroLk, E.M. 1 vol. 
pp. 317. Published at 5s. ; reduced to 3s, 


The Bible in the Middle Ages; with Remarks on the Libraries, Schools, and 
Social and Religious Aspects of Mediwval Europe. By LEICESTER AMBROSE BUCKINGHAM. 1 Yol. 
pp. 306, 6s,; published at 7s. 6d. 


London: 17 and 18 Portman Street, W.; and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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PUBLISHED BY J. MASTERS & CO. 


Third Edition. 4 vols. Post 8vo. cloth, £2. 2s. 


A COMMENTARY onthe PSALMS. From the Primitive and Medieval 


Writers ; and from the various Office-Books and Hymns of the Roman, Mozarabic, Ambros 
Gallican, Greek, Coptic, Armenian, and Syriac Rites. By the Rev. J. M. NEALE, a 
Rev. R. F. LitrLepDALe, LL.D. 


A COMMENTARY on the SONG of SONGS. By the 


LitTLepDALE, LL.D, 12mo. antique cloth, 7s. 


SERMONS. By the Rev. T.T. Carter, Rector of Clewer, Hon. Canon of Christ- 


church, Oxford, Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


SPIRITUAL INSTRUCTIONS on the HOLY EUCHARIST. 


By the Rev. T. T. CAnrer. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SPIRITUAL INSTRUCTIONS on the DIVINE REVELA- 


TIONS. By the Rev. T.'T. CarTER. Crown Svo. cloth, 4s. 


A STUDENT PENITENT of 1695. By the Rev. F. E. Pacer, M.A., 


Rector of Elford. Diary, Correspondence, &c., of a Student, illustrating Academical Life at 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d. 


The LOVE of the ATONEMENT: a Devotional Exposition of the Fifty- 
third Chapter of Isaiah. By the Right Rev. R. Mirman, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta. Fourth 
Edition. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SERMONS. By the Rey. J. Barnus, M.A., Vicar of Little Marlow. Fep. 8vo. 


cloth, 5s. 


SERMON STORIES for CHILDREN’S SERVICES and HOME 
READING. By the Rev. Housman, Priest Assistant of All Saints’, Notting Hill; Author 
of ‘ Readings from the Posies’ 16mo. Seah, 2s 


CHRIST in the LAW;; or, the Gosrrt ForrsHanowep in the Penratevcn. 


Compiled from various sources. Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. €d. 
CHRIST in the PROPHETS: Josuva, Jupcrs, Samurr, Kines. By the 
Author of ‘ Christ in the Law.’ Fep. Svo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Some ASPECTS of the CROSS: Seven Discourses delivered in substance 
in S. Andrew’s, Clewer. By the Rev. W. H. Hutciines, M.A., Sub-warden of Clewer House 
of Mercy. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


SPEAKERS, SINGERS, and STAMMERERS. With Illustrations. 
By FREDERICK HELMORE, Author of ‘ Church Choirs,’ ‘The Chorister's Instruction Book,’ &e. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


The GREAT TRUTHS of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. Edited 


by the Rev. W. U. Ricnanps, Fifth Edition. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


INCENSE for the ALTAR: a Series of Devotions for the use of earnest 
Communicants, whether they receive frequently or at longer intervals. By the Rev. W. E. 
ScUDAMORE, M.A., Rector of Ditchingham, Second Edition. Royal 32mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


COMMUNION with GOD: : Meditations and Prayers for One Week. By a 


Clergyman. Fep. Svo. cloth, 2s 


DEVOTIONS for DAILY USE. Edited by a Priest (C.L.C.) Royal 


32mo. cloth extra, Is. 


A COMMENTARY on the PRAYER BOOK. For the use of over- 
worked Pastors and Teachers in the Church and School, By the Rey. RICHARD ADAMS, M.A., 
Rector of St. Thomas, Manchester. Fep. 8vo. {in the press. 


MEDITATIONS on the MOST PRECIOUS BLOOD and EX- 
AMPLE of CHRIST. Ly the Rev. J. F. Turr, M.A., Vicar of Markington. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 
[Just published. 

PARISH SERMONS for the ADVENT and CHRISTMAS 


SEASONS. By the Rev. J. R. WEsT, M.A., Vicar of Wrawby. Fep. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


HOW to FOLLOW CHRIST; or. Prax Worns azovr ovr Lorv’s Lire. 


By the Author of ‘ Our New Life in Christ.’ Fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d, [Just publis shed. 


London: J. MASTERS & CO., 78 New Bond Street. 
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R. WASHBOURNE’S NEW BOOKS. 


EASY WAY TO GOD. By Cardinal Bons. Translated by Rey. 


F. Coutins, Author of ‘Cistercian Legends,’ ‘Spirit and Mission of the Cistercian Order,’ 
Fep. 8vo. us. [Nearly ready. 


SPIRITUAL CONFERENCES ON THE MYSTERIES OF 


FAITH AND THE INTERIOR LIFE, By Father Couns, Crown 8vo. 4s, 


SCRAPS FROM MY SCRAPBOOK; comprising Rambling Recol- 


lections of Cardinal Wiseman, and other Scraps. By Miss M. J. ARNOLD. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


THE RULE OF OUR MOST HOLY FATHER 8S. BENEDICT, 


PATRIARCH OF MONKS. From the old English Edition of 1638, Edited in Latin and 
English by one of the Benedictine Fathers of St. Michael’s, near Hereford. 12mo, 4s, 6d. 


THE EUCHARIST AND THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. Translated 


from the French of Mgr. de la Bouillerie by L. C. 12mo. 3s, 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN REVOLUTION. The 


History of the Barricades (1796-1849). By the Chevalier O'CLERy, M.P. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


POPE OF ROME AND THE POPES OF THE ORIENTAL 


ORTHODOX CHURCH. By Rev. C. TonDINI, Second Edition, enlarged. 12mo. 3s, 6d, 


ELEVATIONS TO THE SACRED HEART. By Rev. Fr. Doyorrr, 


S.J. 12mo. 3s. 


. : x IMA BH SURRY , r , 
LIVES OF THE SAINTS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 
4to. 16s, 

A magnificent edition in English of the ‘Lives of the Saints,’ published in French at Paris, 
by M. Didot, It forms a superb quarto volume, beautifully printed on toned paper, with borders 
round each page, making the richest framework to the letterpress, in which framework the text is 
lavishly illustrated with emblematic devices and incidents from the lives of the Saints, as described in 
the narrative. 


S. VINCENT FERRER, OF THE ORDER OF FRIAR 
PREACHERS ; his Life, Spiritual Teaching, and Practical Devotion. By Rev. Fr. ANDREW 
PRADEL, of the same Order. ‘Translated from the French by the Rev. Fr. T. A, Dixon, 0.P. 
With a Photograph. 12mo. 5s. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A PROTESTANT IN SEARCH OF 


A RELIGION ; being the Story of a late Student of Divinity at Bunyan Baptist College; a 
Nonconformist Minister, who seceded to the Catholic Church. By Iora, Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


ST. PETER: his Name and his Office. By T. W. At.izs. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THRESHOLD OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH: a Course of 


Plain Instructions for those entering her Communion. By Rev. J, B. BaAGsHAwE, Author of 
* The Catechism Illustrated with Passages from the Holy Scripture.’ Crown 8vo., 4s. 


r ” a ‘ C 2 
THE BOOK OF FAMILY CRESTS; comprising nearly every 
Bearing and its Blazonry, Surnames of Bearers, Dictionary of Mottos, British and Foreign 
Orders of Knighthood, Glossary of Terms, and upwards of 4,000 Engravings, illustrative of 
Peers, Baronets, and nearly every Family bearing Arms in England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, 
and the Colonies, &c. 2 vols. 12mo, 24s, 


t. WASHBOURNE, 18 Paternoster Row, London. 
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JAMES PARKER & C0.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE FIRST PRAYER-BOOK OF EDWARD VI. 


With a Correlation of the Subsequent Editions, shewing at one view the Results of the Various 
Revisions from 1549 to 1662. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


REMAINS OF THE LATE REV. ARTHUR WEST HADDAN, 


B.D., Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford ; and Rector of Barton-on-the-Heath, Warwick- 
shire. Edited by A. P. ForBEs, D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


WORDS OF COUNSEL ON SOME OF .THE CHIEF DIFFI- 
CULTIES OF THE DAY, 


Bequeathed to the Church in the Writings of SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, late Lord Bishop of Winchester ; 
collected and arranged by THOMAS VINCENT FosBEryY, M.A., Hon. Chaplain to the Bishop ; sometime 
Vicar of St. Giles’s, Reading. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LETTERS OF SPIRITUAL COUNSEL AND GUIDANCE, 


By the late Rev. J. KEBLE, M.A., Vicar of Hursley. Edited, with a New Preface, by R. F. WILson, 
M.A., Vicar of Rownhams, &c. Third Edition, much enla: ed, post 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLES AND GOSPELS IN 
THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


Extracted from Writings of the Fathers of the Holy Catholic Church, anterior to the Division of 
the East and West. By a LAY MEMBER OF THE CHURCH. With an Introductory Notice by the 
DEAN OF St. Pavt’s, In Four Parts. 

Part I.—Advent to Quinquagesima. Crown 8vo. 3s. 

Part II.—Ash Wednesday to Tuesday in Whitsun Week. 4s. 6d. 

Part I11.—Jn the press. 


A NEW PART OF DR. PUSEY’S MINOR PROPHETS. 


THE MINOR PROPHETS ; with a Commentary Explanatory and Practical, and Introductions to 
the several Books. 4to. sewed, 5s. each Part. 








Part I. Contains Hosea—Joel, Introduction. Part IV. Micah i. 13 to Habakkuk, Introduction. 

Part II. Joel, Introduction—Amos vi. 6. Part V. Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai. [ Ready. 

Part I1J. Amos vi. 7 to Micah i. 12. | Part VI. Completing the ‘ Minor Prophets,’ is ina 
forward state. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE OF THE 


LIBRARY OF THE FATHERS 


OF THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH, ANTERIOR To THE DIVISION or THE EAST AND WEST. 
Translated by Members of the English Church. 
8. ATHANASIUS. Srrecr Works or (with full Doctrinal and Historical £ s. d. 


Notes), 2 vols, 8vo. cloth gilt P ‘ . ‘ ‘ : ‘ > B-EeG 
Containing— 
Orations against the Arians, 1 vol. 10s. 6d. | Historical Tracts and Festal Epistles, 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
S. CYRIL of Jerusalem (Homilies on the Apostles’ Creed), 7s. z : 
S. IREN/EUS (Extant Works and Fragments), 8s. ° « . ° Ec EOG 


S 
S. JUSTIN (Martyr, Genuine Works), 6s. . ; i 
S. GREGORY THE GREAT. Morais on THE Boox oF Jon, 4 vols. 8vo. 

cloth gilt : . ~ £556 
+s RTULLIAN. Apologetic ‘and Doctrinal Treatises (with copious } Notes) . 010 6 
S. AUGUSTINE, Srerecr Works or. 12 vols. 8vo. cloth gilt, uniform . 4 4 0 


Containing— 
The Confessions (illustrated from his own Works), Homilies on the Gospel and First Epistle of S. John, 
1 vol. 6s. 2 vols. 15s. 
Sermons on the New Testament, 2 vols. 15s. Practical Treatises (chiefly on the Doctrine of 
Homilies on the Psalms, 6 vols. £2. 2s. | Grace), 1 vol. 6s. 


The Volumes may be had separately, as above, 
Other Series will shortly be issued, as the Volumes necessary to complete them are reprinted. 


Oxford and London: JAMES PARKER & CO. 
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WOUND Ss Ae BR, 


PRICE 2d. 


This Periodical has a guaranteed circulation of Ten Thousand, and is of 
great interest to the Clergy, Managers of Schools, and Teachers. 


T contains Articles on the Education Question by Writers of known ability. While 
maintaining the cause of Religious as against Secular Teaching, it offers no factious 
opposition to any denomination, having its own distinctive teaching in its own School. 
It furnishes through its Advertising Columns a valuable medium of communication 
between School Managers in want of Teachers, and Teachers in want of Situations ; and 
also contains Correspondence and oceasional Reviews of Scholastic and other Works. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY'S DEPOSITORY, Sanctuary, Westminster. 
SCHOOL REQUISITES. 


MJVHE Clergy and Managers of Schools may obtain ALL REQUISITES 
to meet the REQUIREMENTS of the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
in the various Standards, at the Lowest Price compatible with Quality. 


PROMPT PAYMENT. wWO CREDIT. 


Catalogues will be forwarded on application to the Superintendent, 
NATIONAL SOCIETY'S DEPOSITORY, Sanctuary, Westminster. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY'S DEPOSITORY. 
VHIS Depository was established to wali. SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


STATIONERY, DESKS, FORMS, and APPARATUS of the Best 
Quality, and at the most economic cost. ‘Members’ of the Society are 


allowed a large Rebatement from the ordinary Retail Price of Goods. 


Catalogues will be forwarded on application to the Superintendent, 
NATIONAL SOCIETY'S DEPOSITORY, Sanctuary, Westminster. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


EADING SHEETS and BOOKS specially adapted to the Revised 
Code, TEXT-BOOKS on the various Subjects taught in Schools 

and Training Colleges, MAPS, ATLASES, and ALL REQUIREMENTS 
of ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, may be obtained at a small advance 


upon prime cost. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY’S DEPOSITORY, Sanctuary, Westminster. 
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EMPOWERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 25 & 26 Vict. c. 74, 


GREAT BRITAIN 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


101 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


Directors: 
VISCOUNT NEWRY, Chairman. 


J. G. Avery, Esq. | G. R. D. Norton, Esq. 
Witiam Burn, Esq. W. R. Rocsrs, M.D, 
Tuos. L. Davison, Esq. Prrer Rytanps, Esq. 
The Rey. Cuartes Lex, M.A. | T. C. Stammons, Esq. 
W. F. Low, Esq. Sir R. R. Torrens, K.C.M.G. 
T. W. Makin, Esq. Jas. Wricut, Esq. 
VALUATION BALANCE-SHEET (December 31, 1873), prepared by Mr. W. M. Makeham, 
Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries, and Mr, Peter Gray, Honorary Member of the Institute of Actuaries, 
LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
To present value of sums assured.. £218,007 0 0 By present value of annual pre- 
annuities... 2,987 0 0 miums £950,777 0 0 
Reserve 8 By assurance fund ......e0..ee+ 133,242 12 8 


£1,084,019 12 8 | £1,084,019 12 8 
1 


The valuation of the outstanding assurances is made at 4 per cent. by a mortality table framed upon 
Mr. Morgan’s Experience of the Equitable Society, with other trustworthy observations. The propor- 
tion of the reserve to the value of the future premiums is 17°15 per cent. 


ABSTRACT OF REPORT FOR 1874. 


The new business of 1874 has exceeded that of any previous year. 
A diminution of over £2,000 in the expenses has been effected. 
The increase in the Accumulated Fund during the year has amounted to about £14,000, 


W. M. MAKEHAM, Actuary and Secretary. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


101 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 





Directors : 
VISCOUNT NEWRY, Chairman. 
Sir R. R. Torrens, K.C.M.G., G. R. D. Norton, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman, Sir R. G. Macponnett, C.B., K.C.M.G. 

WitttaM Burn, Esq. | Prerer Ryxtanns, Esq, 

Tuos. L. Davison, Esq. | T. C. Srons, Esq. 

B. C, Harereaves, Esq. | Revpen Spencer, Esq. 

The Rev. Cuarres Les. | Jas, Wricut, Esq. 


Assurances on property of every description may be effected at moderate rates, either 
through the Local Agents, in all parts of the Kingdom, or at the Head Office, as above. 


WILLIAM M. MAKEHAM, Secretary. 
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MIDDLESEX FIRE OFFICE, 


Bie. Ce. 


OFFICES: 27 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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MANCHESTER BRANCH: 3 BOND STREET. prove 
HIS COMPANY undertakes Insurances of every description, at Home and Abroad, at 
Equitable Rates of Premium. Additional Agents required. 7 
FREDERICK R. HAROLD, a col 
Managing Director. cool, 
scien — perso 
motio 
University Life Assurance Societ we 
J used 
23 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. will | 
is att 
ESTABLISHED 1825. INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, : 
exter 
CAPITAL £600,000. & Se 
: eee? rep 
President,--HIS GRACE THE LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. Wide 
Directors. anal 
J. CopLEY Wray, Esq. (Chairman). wate 
Sm JAMES ALDERSON, M.D. | Ricut Rey. THE LonD BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER of si 
CHARLES S. BaGor, Esq. | AND BRISTOL. 7 
HENRY NUGENT BANKES, Esq. | THE Rey. Francis K. LEIGHTON, D.D. ava 
FRANCIS BARLOW, Esq. | ARTHUR THOMAS MALKIN, Esq. . 
8. B. BRISTOWE, Esa., Q.C., M.P. Tur Most Hon. THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, of tl 
Sir Epwp. M. Butter, Bart. | THe RicuTt Hon, 8. H. Watpor#, M.P. 1: 
FRANCIS H. DICKINSON, Esq. Sm THOMAS WATSON, Bart., M.D. whi 
Str Francis H, Doy1e, Bart. THE RiGHT Hon. JAMES STUART WORTLEY. from 
JOHN FLoyeEr, Esq., M.P. | ROBERT WOODHOUSE, Esq. secu 
Se ge Rene ee ee that 
Amount of Capital originally subscribed, £600,000, on which has been — up .. ee -» £30,000 we ¢ 
Amount Accumulated from Premiums .. ee oe ee ee ee +» £993,000 ay 
Annual Income . we “a - £98,000 we | 
Amount of Policies in Existence and Outstanding Additions, ‘upw ards of. ee ee . £2,270,000 faci 
By which it is seen that this Society possesses ample means in proportion to its liabilities. perl 
A BONUS EVERY FIVE YEARS. Salt 
Since the establishment of the Society in 1825 the amount of Additions allotted to the Assured has rent 
exceeded £940,000. res} 
The Bonus now declared (1875) amounts to 2 per cent. per annum for the five years. 
Forms of Proposal may be obtained on application at this Office, or to the C orrespondents of the 
Society—HvuGH GoDFRAY, Esq. -, 8. John’s College, Cambridge; Professor M. Burrows, Norham House, eyes 
The Park, Oxford. be ¢ 
CHARLES McCABE, Secretary. to 
se ; Fy ee eG ee ee a 186 
Price: 48mo. 8d.; 18mo, 1s, 2d.; fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d.; Svo. 5s. 
HYMNS FOR THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. “ 
LONGMANS & 00., Paternoster Row. leg: 
= De nee 5 —— Dr. 
Dees: cloth, 4s.; gilt, 5s. orp 
HYMNS for the CHURCH of ENGLAND, with PROPER TUNES. 
The Music edited by C. Srracarr, Mus. Doc. Cantab., Peuleeme of Harmony at the Royal 
Academy of Music, and Organist to the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn. 
‘ We are glad to see a new edition of Hymns tor the Church of England with Proper 
Tunes, because it is one of the soundest collections, musically speaking, that we have.’ N 





LONGMANS & Ob. Perm Row; and 
LAMBORN COCK & CO., 63 New Bond Street. 
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TIDMAN’S SEA SALT, 


EXTRACTED FROM THE ‘FOAMING BILLOWS, 
Should be found in every Nursery. 


It is the natural strengthener for weakly infants and children. Thousands upon thousands 
have already been made strong and healthy by its use, and it will with equal certainty 
prove a blessing to generations yet unborn. 


OPINIONS OF “THE PRESS. 


‘There is something refreshing at this sultry season of the year in the very name of 
a cold bath, and especially of a salt-water bath. A fresh-water bath, if the water be 
cool, is no doubt highly beneficial; but it is not nearly so much so as a sea bath to many 
persons, for here we have not merely the advantages of temperature, quantity, and 
motion, but also the stimulating action of the water upon the skin, due to the presence of 
its saline ingredients. A bath, therefore, made with Tidman’s Sea Salt, provided this be 
used in quantity approximating to that of the mineral matter contained in sea water, 
will be far more efficacious than a mere fresh-water bath, and wa approach as nearly as 
is attainable to the character of a sea bath. — The Lancet, July 22, 1865. 

‘We have lately had submitted to our notice a very useful addition to the list of 
external therapeutical agents, in the form of Sea Salt manufactured by Messrs. Tidman 
& Son. The various imitations of Sea Salt hitherto brought forward have‘been chemically 
prepared, and are almost destitute of remedial virtue; but as that made by Messrs. 
Tidman is obtained from sea water itself, it contains, as has been shown by a careful 
analysis by Dr. Hassall, all the saline characteristics of sea water. Added to fresh 
water in the proportion of five ounces to the gallon,a mixture having the specific gravity 
of sea water is obtained, and for all cases in which bathing is requisite, it will be found 
a valuable adjunct to the water used for the bath. —Medical Mirror, May 1864. 

*‘Tidman’s Sea Salt is saline matter actually taken from ‘the sea. <A teacupful 
of the salt added to a ga allon of water, produces a solution, after standing a few hours, 
which has the peculiarities and even the smell of sea water. If any benefit can arise 
from bathing in the sea at all, rather than in other water, such benefit can certainly be 
secured by a bath made with Tidman’s Sea Salt. Our impression, rightly or wrongly, is 
that one kind of bathing is as good as another, in so far as the bath is concerned; but 
we are perhaps alone in this opinion, and therefore would not be dogmatic; and certainly 
we would not prevent those who believe in sea water from availing themselves of the 
facility which is before them for bringing it into their own houses, Moreover, owing 
perhaps to the presence of iodine, or of a little free chlorine, in the use of Tidman’s Seca 

Salt, an odour is diffused which is essentially like that of sea air. The air is thus 
rendered for the moment like an ozonised air, a fact of considerable importance in 
respect to rooms that are close and impure.’-—Social Science Review, May 1864. 

°° A real Sea Bath in your own room”? are words that will have met the 
eyes of readers of advertisements, and for the information of any of our friends who may 
be curious to know whether “Tidman’s Sea Salt” is a genuine article, we feel constrained 
to say that we have tried it, and think very highly of it.’ —Christian World, September 2, 
1864. 

‘Tidman’s Sea Salt. Visitors to the seaside cannot fail to have noticed that 
the inhabitants who keep horses within the vicinity make a daily practice of walking the 
animals knee deep in the water, in order to strengthen the tendons of their fore and hind 
legs, If applied regularly, there is no better preventive or remedy for strains, and as 
Dr. Hassall, W. L. Scott, Esq., with other experienced analysts, have certified that 
ma Tidman’ s Sea Salt” is actually extracted from the sea, we have much pleasure in recom- 

mending its use as a preventive of sprains and “ grogginess” in the legs 
of horses used for every purpose.’—Sporting Life, September 21, 1864. 
The proprietors also possess numerous Testimonials from Physicians 
of eminence, the Clergy, Nobility, and general Public. 
Sold by all Chemists in Boge and Boxes bearing our Trade Mark. 


Sove Proprietors, TIDMAN & SON, 21 WILSON ST., FINSBURY, LONDON, 
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FKFIRE! KIRE!! FIRE!!! 


VOSES’ PATENT HYDROPULT, 


A PORTABLE FIRE ANNIHILATOR, 


Weighs but Hight Pounds, and will throw water Fifty Feet. 





LOYSEL’S PATENT 
HYDROSTATIC TEA AND GOFFEE PERGOLATORS. 


These Urns are elegant in form, are the most efficient ones 
yet introduced, and effect a saving of 50 per cent. 


- : 
The Times newspaper remarks: ‘ M. Loysel’s hydrostatie machine for making tea or 
coffee is justly considered as one of the most complete inventions of its kind,’ 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE IRONMONGERS, MORE THAN 200,000 HOW IN USE, 


Manufacturers: GRIFFITHS & BROWETT, BIRMINGHAM ; 
12 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON; and 25 BOULEVARD 
MAGENTA, PARIS, 


—_——__ 


PLYMOUTH. 
THE ROYAL HOTEL. 


Patronised by the English and Continental Royal Families. 


Three minutes’ walk from the Station, in the best quarter for business or pleasure, close 
to the Hoe. 


SPACIOUS COFFEE ROOM. RETIRING ROOM FOR LADIES. 
OMNIBUS IN WAITING AT EVERY TRAIN. 


Superior Carriages & Horses for Posting and Excursions. 
S. PEARSE, Proprietor. 


i. a) a? Lath G 

OPHTHALMIA.-THE EYES. 
TuHosE who are troubled with Inflamed Eyelids, Dimness of Sight, or Weak Eyes should use COCK LE’S 
EYE WATER. This application has been before the public upwards of seventy years ; it is used 
by Royalty, the Nobility, Clergy, and the Officers of both Services, and needs no further recommendation. 
Restores impaired vision and overwrought Eyes; cures weak, watery, and inflamed Eyes, and stimulates 
the Eyes to health in all other diseases. Perfectly safe. The patients will speedily tind relief from its 
use, 2s. 9d. per bottle ; cases for India, securely packed, 21s. Can be ordered through any Chemist. 


Qe te? Bt COALS 





For Horticultural and Malting purposes; smokeless and free from sulphur. These coals are equally well 
suited for Kitcheners, and, considering the large amount of work got from them and their cleanliness, are 
the cheapest coals that can be used. Prices quoted at any Station or Wharf in the Kingdom by the 
undersigned. 


R. BENTOTE & CO, KENNINGTON GREEN, LONDON, S. 
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GHURGH DEFENCE INSTITUTION. 


PRESIDENT: 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 





M\HE organised attack now being made on the Church of England 
can only be successfully repelled by an organised defence, to 
effect which an earnest and vigorous effort is now required on the 
part of all Churchmen. The active and systematic dissemination of 
imperfect and erroneous statements prejudicial to the Church can 
only be counteracted by a continuous and general supply of sound 
information on these subjects. 
For this purpose SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are 
urgently required, and may be forwarded to Rev. Dr. Atrrep T. Luz, 
Secretary, 25 Parliament Street, London, $.W. 


THE 


NATIONAL CHURCH. 


Price 1d., or 1s. 6d. per Annum, post-free. 


PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 


This Paper, which has now a circulation of 20,000 each 
Month, contains Articles, Correspondence, and full 
information on the Church Defence Question. 


It is specially suited for circulation in localities visited by the 
Agents of the Liberation Society. 


Offices: 25 PARLIAMENT STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 





IMPERIAL PRINCESS bane THE SULTAN OF 
OF GERMANY, SS TURKEY, 


THE NAWAB NAZIM OF BENGAL. 


SEWING MACHINES oF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


THE MONARCH, THE REGENT, 
£4, 4s, £3. 3s. 


LOCK-STITCH MACHINE, SINGLE-THREAD MACHINE. 


It is absurdly es =, to recommend im- 


claimed for almost 


every Machine, of 


whatever descrip- 
tion, that it is 
superior to all 
others, for all 


kinds of work. 


SMITH & Co. 
having no interest 
in selling any par- 
ticular kind of Ma- 


chine, are enabled 


SMITH 


Recessed 
Table 
FOR THE 
MONARCH 
OR 


REGENT, 


£1 10s. ‘ 


& CO. 


partially the one 
best suited for the 
work required to 
be done, and offer 
this GUARANTEE to 
their Customers: 
Any Machine sold 
by them may be 

EXCHANGED, 
within One Month, 
for any other kind, 
without charge for 


use, 


80 EDGWARE ROAD, HYDE PARK 


(Corner or Seymour STREET), 


4 CHARLES STREET, SOHO SQUARE, Ww. 


City Depot: 


SD Queen Victoria 


Street, E.C. 
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aes 
FINEST TEA | DIRECT _FROM CHINA, 


CHALMERS, MACKINTOSH, & CO., 


OF SHANGHAI, CHINA, 


Ship Fine Teas only in original 10 and 20/b. Packages, direct to Consumers 
London, St. Petersburg, Paris, Cologne, New York, and Bombay. 


By going Direct to the Consumer, Messrs, Cuatmers, Mackrntosn, & Co. ean ship 
fine Tea to England, to cost 3s. and 8s. 6d. per lb, This is no attempt to supply ‘ cheap’ 
Tea, though by avoiding intermediate profits and expenses the saving is at least 
25 per cent. 


The Teas are delivered in the original unopened Packages as shipped from China, 


preserving strength and aroma, and giving absolute security from adulteration. 


im- * We agree with “ Tea-Drinker,” that the finest, ‘If consumers will be as particular with their 
perhaps even the really fine Teas of the Chinese Tea as they are with their wine, paying a fair 
one market are unknown to the great majority of the price in proportion to the latter, and will insist on 


t] English people. ... . Anyone who really wishes receiving an unmixed article as imported from 
1e 


to get fine unmixed Teas, and is willing to pay a 
good price for them, can do sonow..... A man 
who cares enough for Tea to take this trouble 
about getting it, need not long complain that a 
good cup of Tea is not to be hadin England. He 
will do well, however, not to drink any ont of his 
own house.’—* A Goop Cup or Tra.” Pull Mall 
Budget, April 3. 


‘If, best” Tea is sold at 2s. per lb. it would 
surprise nobody to hear that there is better Tea at 


China, they will have no difficulty whatever in 
procuring the same high-class Teas which now go 
to Russia.’—7Zimes’ correspondence, April 2. 

‘By purchasing an original package as im- 
ported, for 3s. per lb., a quality would .be obtain- 
able, very little of which finds its way into the 
grocer’s ** best canister’’; or if any enterprising 
individual would open an establishment for the 
sale of original packages of bond fide unmixed Tea 


(not such as has yet been advertised), he would 
deserve well of the community, for although his 
profits might not be as Jarge as by mixing, the en- 
couragement he would soon meet with would ensure 


3s. 6d. per lb. However, let us hold fast to the 
truth when we find it. There appears to be no doubt 
that Tea finer than the “ finest’ can be bought at 
3s. 6d. per lb."—Saturday Review, April 3. 


him rapid success.’—7Zimes’ correspondence, Mar. 27. 

The complaints of the difficulty of getting good Tea have induced Messrs. Cuatmxnrs, 
Macxrntosu, & Co. to bring before the public the plan they have adopted privately for 
some years. It is ouly stipulated that subscribers give timely notice how many Boxcs 


they require each season, and pay cash on delivery of each Package. 


The prices (calculated on this basis) are, for the original 10 or 20 Ib. Packages, 3s. 


and 8s. 6d. per lb. for the two best qualities. Third quality 2s, 6d. per 1b, in original 
20 Ib. Packages only. 


FORWARDING AGENTS, 
Messrs. DALEY & SYMONS, 15 Philpot Lane, E.C. 
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GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER *'s«::;°* Diploma of Merit, 


1d. Packets; 6d., 1s., 1s. 6d., and 2s, Tins, WORLD, Vienna Exhibition 


THE MOST 
YORKSHIRE RELISH DELICIOUS SAUCE 
Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. each. IN THE WORLD, GOODALL’s 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE sisr'tox10 HOUSEHOLD 
Bottles, 1s,, 1s. 14d., 2s., and 2s. 3d, each. VET INTRODUCED. SPECIALITIES 


DR. HASSALL’S FOOD FOR INFANTS,CHIL- TH: BEST gola by Grocers, Chemists, 
DREN, & INVALIDS IN THE Oilmen, and Italian Ware. 
In Tins, 6d., 1s., 2s., 3s. 6d., 6s., 15s, and 28s. each. WORLD. — housemen all over the World, 


A Treatise by Dr. Arthur Hill Hassall, M.D., on the ‘ Alimentation of Infants, Children, and 
Invalids, can be had, post free, on application to the Manufacturers, GOODALL, BACK. 
HOUSE, & CO., LEEDS. 


GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 


AS SUPPLIED TO HER MAJESTY AT ALL THE ROYAL PALACES, 


And to the Aristocracy and Gentry of the United Kingdom. The delicious product of the famed Kent 
Morellas. Supersedes Wine in many households, A most valuable Tonic, 


42s. nett per Dozen, prepaid. Carriage Free in England. 


GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 


‘THE SPORTSMAN’S SPECIAL QUALITY.’ 
50s. nett per Dozen, prepaid. Carriage Free in England. 
This quality, which, please obse rve, is not supplie d unless distinctly and specially ordered, contains more 


Brandy and less Saccharine n the above * Queen's Quality,’ and has been specially prepared for the 
Hunting Field &c. Order throug h any Wine Mere hant, or direct of 


Tr. GRANT, DISTILLERY, MAIDSTONE. 


E AR ENG LAND, new Song, by | Handsome volume, crown $vo. price 7s. 6d. 
Louis Drri1.—Signor Four will sing this | Ht ORY of MUSIC from the 


favourite song at all his Concerts on his autumnal : . ; 
tour. London: Robert Cocks & Co., Publishers. | ristian Era to the present time. By F. 1 
Rirrer, Professor of Music at Vassar College, with 


\ USIC.—Ladies and Gentlemen | portrait of Mozart, price 7s. 6d. 
d forming a music library are respectfully 
referred to ROBERT COCKS & CO.’8 CATALOGUE 
of high-class MUSIC, comprising a list of more 
than 400 theoretical and standard works by Al- 
brechtsberger, Cherubini, Reicha, Marx, Beethoven, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Boyce, Bach, Campagnoli, | : ae 
Corelli, Corfe, Czernys Drouet, Fetis, Hamilton, | JEETHOVEN’S PIANOFORTE 
Herzog, Reissiger, Rinck, W. T. Best, J. Hopki md Sonatas explained. By Ernst VoN ELTERLELN, 
Dr. Rimbault, John Bishop, Joseph Warren, Rossini, | translated by E. Hill, with preface by Herr Pauer. 
Spohr, Duport, Rode, Baillot, Viotti, and Weber. Post 8vo. cloth 88. 6d : 
Gratis and post free. . , nt sa “ 
7 . \ + i ‘ > 7 » | err rauer in speaking of the above said, ‘ Of 
h ESSRS. COCKS & ( 0., of New | which it were to oe wished that an English trans- 
Y. potingeen Street, have just issued a CAA- lation were written ; itis much to be recommended. 
LOGUE of STANOFORTE I } by BRINLEY 
RICHARDS sal GEORGE FREDERICK WEstT. A list 
of more than 500 of the works, both original and 
transcript, of these eminent composers is presented 
to the public post a So wide a — for selec- 
ion, where all is excellent, cannot but be se ‘a aha se = 
a both to teachers and amatcurs.—Vide the MAN U SC R IPT SERMONS and 
HUDDERSFIELD WEEKLY NEWs. Books Bought and Sold.—T. MILLARD 
‘r “WT WAG has always on sale many thousands of MSS. and 
UTUMN LIST of NEW SONGS Lithograph Sermons; also a Series for the year, 
and PIANO PIECES, containing Compo- legibly written. Sound Church and Evangelical, 
sitions by Campana,,Diehl, Eimer, Lynnette, Foster, | good composition. Specimens on receipt of stamps. 
A. 8. Gatty, Mrs. Goodeve, Miss Lindsay, Pinsuti, Books, Theological and Miscellaneous, for sale. 
Plumpton, Brinley Richards, H. Smart, Abt, Sixty Lithographs, suitable for a country con- 
Lemoine, Pridham, Rockstro, Rubini, Smallwood, gregation, price 10s. 
and West. Gratis and pest free of RopertT Cocks : 
and Co., New Burlington Street, London. Thomas Millard, 79 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


THE OBSERVER says—* There exists no work 
in English which is at once so reliable as regards 
its facts, and so entirely praiseworthy as a course 

| oi practical esthetics,’ 


- paper 2s, 6d. 


W. REEVEs, 185 Fleet Street, London. 
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ARTHUR K. TAYLOR & 00, 1g 
Floor Cloth & Window Buin ad W arehouse. 


LINOLEUM—the Best Floor Covering 
LINOLEUM—tThe most durable Floor Cloth 
LINOLEUM—Warm, soft, and of great beauty 
LINOLEUM—Plain in two thicknesses, or printed 
LINOLEUM—With or without borders 
LINOLEUM—For Churches and Public Buildings 
LINOLEUM—For Halls, Corridors, and Passages 
LINOLEUM—For Dining and Breakfast Rooms 
LINOLEUM—For Billiard and Smoking Rooms 
LINOLEUM—For Nurseries and Bed Rooms 
LINOLEUM—For Kitchens, Pantvies, and Staircases 
LINOLEUM--For all places where a Floor Cloth is available. 


THE PATENT TROPICAL SUN BLINDS 
These Blinds, so extensively adop- TROPICAL SUN BLINDS 


ted in the Continental Cities, are now 


coming into general use in England. 
They are made of fine strips of wood, 
either the natural colour or painted, 
and with or without woven bands of 
various patterns and colours. 

They admit a soft and genial light 
an advantage unattained by any other 
Blinds, and are so constructed that 
when down allow a perfect view from 
the inside, but preclude observation 
from the outside, ‘They roll up per- 
fectly regular, will not hold dust, and 
require no washing. They obstruct 
the rays and he: it of the sun, give 
perfect ventilation, and exclude 
draught, without interfering with 
light. For houses with sunny aspects, 
and hot climates, their value cannot 
be overrated. 


TROPICAL 
TROPICAL 
TROPICAL 
TROPICAL 
TROPICAL 
TROPICAL 
TROPICAL 
TROPICAL 
TROPICAL 
TROPICAL 
TROPICAL 


SUN 
SUN 
SUN 
SUN 
SUN 
SUN 
SUN 
SUN 
SUN 
SUN 
SUN 


BLINDS 
BLINDS 
BLINDS 
BLINDS 
BLINDS 
BLINDS 
BLINDS 
BLINDS 
BLINDS 
BLINDS 
BLINDS 


All kinds of Floor Cloths supplied, and every descrip- 
tion of Window Blind made to order. 


36 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


(OPPOSITE THii LOWTHER ARCADE), 
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FOR SAILORS, FISHERMEN, AND EMIGRANTS. 


St. Andrew's Giaterside Church Hission, 


COU ww C rT i. 
Right Hon. Earl NELSON. | Ven. Archdeacon GRANT. 
J.G. TALBOT, Esq., M.P. Rey. Canon DUCKWORTH. 
Rev. W. D. MACLAGAN, Rev. BERDMORE COMPTON. 
Rear-Admiral E. A. INGLEFIELD, C.B. JOHN BOODLE, Esq. 
Rev. Dr. ROBBINS. Rev. G. F. PRESCOTT. 
Rev. T. W. DU BOULAY. Rey. C. PICKERING CLARKE, 
GEO. SUART SIMPSON, Esq. HERBERT RADCLIFFE, Esq. 
Rey. Canon ROBINSON, Rey. JOHN SCARTH. 

WITH POWER TO ADD TO THEIR NUMBER. 
HIS Mission has been established for Church Work among Sailors, Fishermen, and 

Emigrants, and after ten years’ most successful work on the Thames, it has 
gradually been accepting opportunities for extending the work wherever it could do so 
in direct connection with the responsible Clergy of the parish or port where the ships 
could be visited. 

Four Clergymen are engaged in the work on the Thames and in the Vietoria, 
Millwall, and South-West India Docks, London. The Ships are visited, Services 
encouraged, Bibles, Prayer Books, &¢., given where needed ; Ships’ Libraries supplied 
free, and Books and General Reading distributed. 

The Mission Clergy have Baptised upwards of 200 Emigrant Children before the 
ships sailed. 

Buoks have been sent to the following Foreign Stations, at some of which a regular 
supply is kept up and the Ships regularly visited by the Local Clergy working in 
connection with the Mission :— 

JAPAN—Yoxonama. JAMAICA—Kiunaston. 
MEDITERRANEAN — Pinxvs, Patras, BERMUDA—Tue Licurnovses. 

Corrvu, AuGiers, Navies, Port Sat. a 
Atso at Opxssa, Scuina, Goruensurc, | GOLD COAST —Transrorts. 

Hamevre. | DEMERARA—Grorce Town. 

Supplies of Books have also been sent to Inpia and Cura. 


About 1,000 Ships have been supplied with Libraries, and many with Books for 
Divine Service. 

A Service of Intercession for those at Sea is held on Mondays, at St. Luke's, Victoria 
Docks ; and on Wednesdays, at St. Andrew’s Mission Church, Gravesend. 


SPECIAL APPEAL. 


All who are interested in the effort that is being made by the ST. ANDREW'S 
WATERSIDE CILURCH MISSION to heip the SAILORS and EMIGRANTS who 
leaye our shores, are earnestly requested to aid this work and to extend it. 

All kinds of Books, from Bibles to little Books for Children; every kind of enter- 
taining and instructive Magazine or Periodical, especially Illustrated, are most welcome. 
Sound Tracts that are not specially controversial are also gladly received. Hymn Books 
ure much wanted. 

As the work is rapidly increasing and can be greatly developed with increased 
support, this Special Appeal for Books and Funds is made. Books should be addressed 
to the Sr. ANDREW’s WatersmDE Mission, GRrAvESEND, where the chief depdt is, and if 
sent vid Bricklayers’ Arms Station, London, by goods train, will be kindly carried free 
from London. 

Cheques should be crossed ‘London and County Bank, and P.O, Orders made 
payable to Rey. Jonn Scanru, Gravesend, Hon, Secretary. 


De Race eee 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN & Co. 


67, 69, 71, 73, & 77 HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, DRAPERY, 


FURNISHING [RONMONGERY, 
CHINA, GLASS, &c. &c. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE (THE BEST FURNISHING GUIDE EXTANT) POST FREE. 








If desired, an Experienced Person is sent to view the House, note Style of Architec- 
ture, Aspects, &c., take Measurements, and furnish Estimates. 


PATENT DUPLEX LAMP 


VAPORISING STOVE, 


FOR GREENHOUSES, NURSERIES, OR SICK ROOMS. 
London Agent: W. BULL, 447 STRAND. 


(OPPOSITE CHARING CROSS STATION.) 

As the Duplex Lamp is now superseding all others, it is important to state that ANY LAMP can be fitted 
with the‘ Duplex Burner’ at smallcharge. W. B. is now supplying his highly refined ‘ Astra Oil’ for special 
use in the Duplex Lamp. See his registered Trade Mark on every cask or can supplied by him. 

The ‘ Caloric Rock Oil,’ the cheapest and most powerful heating Oil, is prepared by W. BULL for the 
above Stove. See also‘his registered Trade Mark. No Agents for either of these Oils, 

Illustrated Price Lists of Lamps, &c., sent on application, 





CANDIES, SOAPS, &c. 

TO THE NOBILITY, GENTRY, AND CLERGY. 
Tue undersigned respectfully calls attention to the PARAFFIN, COMPOSITR, 
and SNUFFLESS DIP CANDLES, HOUSEHOLD SOAPS, &c. 
supplied by him, and which have given the greatest satisfaction to a very large number 
of families throughout the United Kingdom. The ‘IVORY HARD,’ ‘SILVERENE,’ 
and ‘CHAMBER PARAFFIN’ Candles, and ‘IMPERIAL PALE’ Soap specially 
recommended, 


Price Lists and Samples sent Immediately upon application. 
Carriage Paid on not less than 2 doz. lb. of Candles, or 3 cwt. of Soap, to any Railway Station in the 


United Kingdom. GRIFFITH M ORRI S, 
HOPE CHAMBERS, LEATHER LANE, LIVERPOOL. 
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CRAMER’S PATENT AMERICAN ORGANS, 
Prices 12 to 2OO Guineas. 


CRAMERS, the Original Manufacturers in England, have greatly Improved the 
Instrument by the addition of 


A new Reed Valve, a new Octave Coupler, a Vox Humana Stop, and their 
Muted Bourdon. 


These Improvements impart to Cramer’s American Organs that peculiar, agreeable, and mellow quality 
of tone which distinguishes them above all kindred instruments. Besides those always kept ready for sale, 
Cramer & Co. manufacture special instruments, powerfully voiced, and suitable for Churches, Chapels, or 
large Halls. 

CRAMER & CO. also wish to draw attention to the price of their instruments, which is considerably 
lower than that of the imported instruments, while in quality of tone, soundness of construction, and 
general finish, they are equal if not superior to those of the best foreign makers. 

CRAMER'S S$ AMERICAN ORGANS, on their THREE YEARS’ SYS STEM of. HIRE, 
Rules, conditions, and prices may be had on application. 
CRAMER & Co. are the originators of this system, which, although it has been partially 
adopted by other firms, is carried out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


CRAMER'S MELODEON or FOLDING AMERICAN ORGAN (4} octaves). 


12 Guineas. 








(RAME R’S 15 GUINEA AMERICAN ORGAN (6 octav es), ¢ or ‘£1. 11s. 6d. per Quarter. 


Ck: AMER’S 18 QU: INI EA AMERIC: AN ORGAN @ stops), or £1. 158. per Quarter. 


Ok: AMER’S 22 GUINEA AMERICAN ORGAN (4 stops), or £2. 5s. per Quarter. 
CRAMER'S 26 GUINEA AMERICAN ORGAN (6 stops), or £2. 12s. 6d. per Qu: unter. 
(CRAMER'S 35 ‘GUINEA AMERICAN ORGAN (8 stops), or £2. 10s. per Quarter, 


CRAMER'S 50 GUINEA AMERICAN ORGAN (10 stops), or £4. 15s. per Quarter. 
CRAMER'S 8, 85 GUINEA AMERICAN ORGAN (13 stops), or £8. 10s. per Quarter, 
Ok: AMER’S 100 GUINEA AMERICAN ORGAN (10 stops and pedals), or £9, 10s. 


per Quarter. 


QRAMER'S” 110 GUINEA AMERICAN ORGAN (13 stops, 2 annals) or £10. 10s, 


per Quarter. 


CRAMER'S 125 GUINEA AMERICAN ORGAN (14 stops, 2 manuals), or £13 per 
Quarter. 


(CRAMER'S HARMONIUMS, prices 6 to 150 Guineas. CRAMER & CO. having en- 
gaged many of the best hands recently employed in the principal Paris Factories, have 
greatly extended their operations, and have now the largest stock in England of all the 


ordinary Harmoniums. They also manufacture any that may be required of special 
design. 








(JRAMER'S HARMONIU MS, on their 3 years’ sy stem. Rules, Conditions, and Prices, 
may be had on application. CRAMER & CO. are the originators of this system, which, 
although it has been partially adopted by other firms, is carried out on a large and 
liberal scale only by themselves. 

CR: AMER’S ORGANS for CHURCH and CHAMBER. The following Instruments 

are now ready, and may be seen at their Rooms, in Regent Street : 
Cabinet Organ, No.1. 4 Stops; Height, 6 ft.; Width, 5 ft.; Depth, 8 ft., 65 to 85 guineas, (In 
Pine, Oak, or M ahogany. ) 
“ - »» 2. 7 Stops (2 manuals and pedals); Height, 6 ft.; Depth, 3 ft., 100 to 110 
guineas. (In Walnut, Oak, or Mahogany. ) 
3. (2 Manuals, 10 Stops.) Height, 7 ft.; Width, 5 ft., 130 guineas. 
The * Studio’ Organ, Two Manuals (Swell and Great) and full compass pedals, in Stained Pine 
Case, 4 ft. wide, 9 ft. high, 7 75 guineas. 
Chamber Organ, No.1. 4 Stops and Pedals, 156 pipes, 75 guineas. 
99 ” » 2 6 9 - 256 120 ” 
” ee a. en o 283 ww» », With full compass of pedals, 
Chancel is en SS ate 713. (160 guineas. 


” 


CRAMER'S SCHOOL CHOIR ORG: AN i in Stained Pine Case, with 2 stops and 68 pipes. 


Price 30 guineas. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 
199, 201, 207, 209, Regent Street; 42 to 46 Moorgate Street, CITY. 
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VIRTUE 


& CO’S_ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR CHRISTMAS 1875. 


NEW WORK BY DEAN HOWSON (DEAN OF CHESTER). 
4to. cloth, extra gilt, 21s. 


THE RIVER DEE: 


its Aspects and History. 


By J.S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. 


With 93 Illustrations on Wood, by ALFRED RIMMER. 
In Crown Quarto, with 50 Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


PICTURE AND INCIDENT FROM BIBLE STORY. 


undermentioned distinguished Writers :— 


Rev. SAMUEL Cox. | Rev. G. J. PRocror. Rev. 
Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. Rev. 


Rev. GORDON CALTHROP, M.A. j 
Rev. J. ALL ON Picton, M.A. | Rev. 
Rev. CLEMENT BAILHACHE. | 
Rev. J. THAIN DAVIDSON, M.A. { 


LUKE H. WI: 
Very Rev. A.P.s 
DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 


The Scenes are described by the 


os CuLRoss, D.D. 
W.FOowLE,M A. 
aMAN. M.A. | Rev. Basny ALLOX, D.D. 

PANLEY, D.D., Rev. THOMAS BINNEY, LL.D. 


Demy dto. with 24 Steel Plates, and 14 valuable Plans, price 42s. 


THE ANCIENT CHURCH OF SCOTLAND (SCOTI-MONASTICON), BEFORE THE 


UNION OF THE TWO CROWNS. 
and Hospitals of Scotland. 


MACKENZIE E. C. WALCOTT, B.D., F.S.A., 


A History of all the Cathedral, Conventual, and Collegiate Churches 
With a copious Index and 


Table of Contents and List of Authorities. By 


Precentor and Prebendary of Chichester. 


Imperial 4to. with Engravings on Steel, 21s. 


PICTURES BY SIR CHARLES EASTLAKE, P.R.A. 


By W. Cosmo MONKHOUSE. 


Biographical Sketch of the Painter. 


With Descriptions, and a 


List OF ENGRAVINGS :—Haidee.—Portrait of Napoleon I.—An Italian Family,—Pilgrims in Sight of Rome.— 
Gaston de Foix.—The Carrara Family.—Christ Lamenting over Jerusalem.—The Sisters.—The Visit to the Nun.— 


The Good Samaritan. 


Imperial 4to. handsomely bound, with Engravings on Steel, 21s. 


PICTURES BY SIR A. W. CALLCOTT, R.A. 
By JAMES DAFFORNE. 


GRAVINGS :—Crossing the Stream.—The Benighted Traveller_—_The Benevolent Cottagers —Pool ot 
The Wooden Bridge.—The Old Pier at Littlehampton._The Meadow.—Waiting for the Boats._A 


graphical Sketch of the Painter. 
List oF E 
the Thames 


With Descriptive Notices, and a Bio- 


Dutch Ferry.—Seashore in Holland.—Entrance to Pisa from Leghorn. 
Imperial 4to. elegantly bound in cloth gilt, with Engravings on Steel, 21s. 


PICTURES BY WILLIAM MULREADY, B.A. 


Sketch of the Painter. By JAMES DAFFORNE. 


CONTENTS :—The Wolf and the Lamb.—Fairtime.—The N 


The Seven Ag 
Brother and Sister. 


With Descriptions, and a Biographical 


Negligent Boy.—_The Home-Expected.—The Last In.— 


es of Man.—Crossing the Ford,—Choosing the Wedding Gown.—The Butt—Shooting a Cherry.— 


Imperial 4to. handsomely bound, with Engravings on Steel, 21s. 


THE WORKS OF JOHN HENRY FOLEY, R.A. 


By W. CoSMO MONKHOUSE. 


graphical Sketch of the Painter. 


With Descriptions, and a Bio- 


List OF ENGRAVINGS :—Ino and Bacchus.—Egeria.—The Muse of Painting.—The Mother.—Innocence.—Asia.— 


Caractacus.—Hampden.—Goldsmith.—Lord Hardinge.—Helen 


Monument to General the Hon. Robert Bruce 


Faucit.—Delhi.—Grief._The Tomb Revisited.— 


2 vols. imperial 8vo. cloth, 42s. 


THE CASTLES AND ABBEYS OF ENGLAND. 


with upwards of 200 Engravings on Steel and Wood. 


Imperial 4to. with 20 Engravings on Steel, 31s. 6d. 
PICTURES BY SIR EDWIN LAND- 
SEER. R.A. With Descriptions, and a Biographical 
Sketch of the Painter. By JAMES DAFFORNE. 
Royal 4to. handsomely bound in cloth gilt, with 16 Illus- 
trations, 21s, 


OUR BRITISH LANDSCAPE PAINTERS, 


from Samuel Scott to David Cox, With a Pre- 
liminary Essay, and Biographical Notices. By 
WILLIAM B. Scort. 
Imperial 4to. elegantly are with 16 Engravings on 
Steel 


OUR BRITISH PORTRAIT PAINTERS, 


frem Sir Peter Lely to James Sant. With Critics 
De riptions, and Biographical Notices. By 
MUND OLLIER, 


Author of the * Doré Gallery ’ 


Imperial 4to. cloth gilt, with 13 Illustrations on Steel, 2s. | 


PICTURES BY CLARKSON STANFIELD, 
R.A. With Descriptive Notices, and a Biographical 
Sketch of the Painter. By JAMES DAFFORNE. 

Imperial 4to. with 13 Engravings on Steel, 21s. 


PICTURES BY WILLIAM EITY, B.A. 


With Descriptions,and a Biographical Sketch of the 
Painter. By W. CosmMO MONKHOUSE. 


Imperial 4to. with 16 Engravings on Steel, handsomely 
bound, 21s. 


PICTURES BY ITALIAN MASTERS, 


Greater and Lesser. With an Introductory Es: 


and Notices of the Painters and Subjects engraved. 


By WILLIAM B. Scort. 


By W. Brarrm, M.D. Illustrated 


New Edition. 


Imperial ito. cloth gilt, with 9 Steel Engravings, 16s. 
PICTURES BY C. R. LESLIE, R.A. 
With Descriptive Notices, and a Biographical 
Sketch of the Painter. By JAMES DAFFORNE. 
Imperial 4to. cloth gilt, with 11 Steel Engravings, 16s. 


PICTURES BY DANIEL MACLISE, R.A. 


With Descriptions, and_a Biographical Sketch of 
the Painter. By JAMES DAFFORNE. 


In 4to. with 72 superb Wood Engravings, 21s. 
LIFE ON THE UPPER THAMES. By 


H. R. RoBertTsoy. Thirty-six full-page Mlus- 
trations. 


Fep. 4to. neatly bound, with 210 Illustrations, 21s. 
THE STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND. 
By LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A., and S. C. 
HALL, F.S. A. 


A new Present for the 


Young Folks. 
Small d4to. cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations. 5s 
THE SUNDAY PLEASURE BOOK. Con- 
taining Gospel and other Stories told to Children. 
With 250 Illustrations, LPaneeeanery bound in cloth 


THE _CHILDREN’ $ ‘PLEASURE-BOOK : 


sury of Original Stories. re Poems, 

Readings, &c. By W. H. KINGSTON, 

SANIE HERING, W. BURNETT, the Author of 

* Poems written for a Child,’ the Author of * Brave 

Lisette, A. G. FORBES, HELEN ZIMMERN, and 
other popular Authors of Children’s Books. 


London: VIRTUE & CO., and all Booksellers. 
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163 Piccapitry, W., October 1875. 


VILLAGE PREACHING 


FOR A 


YEAR. 


Mr. SkerrincTon has much pleasure in announcing that he has made arrangements with the 


Rev. S. BARING GOULD, M.A., 


For an entirely New and specially written Series of 


SIXTY-FIVE SHORT PLAIN SERMONS 
TWENTY ORIGINAL SERMON SKETCHES, 


To be entitled ‘ Village Preaching for a ‘Year,’ and to include Sermons for ALL THE 
SUNDAYS AND CHIEF HOLY-DAYS of the Christian Year, together with a few 
Sermons for Special Occasions, as HARVEST, MISSIONS, SCHOOLS, BENEFIT 
CLUB, 


This Work will be issued in TEN PARTS (well in advance of the respective 
Church Seasons). Part 10 will contain the Twenty Sermon Sketches. 


The whole of the Ten Parts will be sent as they appear post FREE to Subscribers 
only for 8s. 6d. 





Part I. is now ready, and contains Eight Sermons, viz. : 
Sundays in Advent . . 
Christmas Day e ° 
Sunday after Christmas . ° 
New Year’s Eve. 
New Year’s Day (The Circumcision) 


8 


Subscribers’ Names should be sent at once, with P.O.0. for 8s. 6d, 
to Mr. W. SKEFFIN GTON, 163 ‘Piccadilly, WwW. 


By the Rev. H. J. WiimMoT Buxton, M.A., Rector 
of Ifield, and Chaplain to the S, Andrew’ s | 
Mission. Cloth, 4s. 6d.; by post, 4s. 9d. 

MISSION SERMONS: 2nd Series. 
An entirely New Series of Thirty Plain Sermons, 
including Sermons for Advent, Christmastide, 
the End of the Year, Epiphany, Lent, &c, 


By Rev. F. E. — M.A., Rector of Elford. 


PLAIN VILLAGE SERMONS for 
a YEAR: containing Sixty Short Plain Village 
Sermons for the Sundays and Chief Holy-days 
of the Year. 2 vols. each 5s.; post free, 5s. 4d. 

Vol. 1 contains Sermons for the Sundays from 
Advent to Whitsunday ; also for Christmas Day, 
New Year, Good Friday, Easter Eve, &c. 


PLAIN PREACHING to POOR 


* Are some of the freshest and best specimens 


we have met with for a long time of earnest, 
thoughtful, practical sermons for simple congrega- 
tions.’—John Bull. 


‘Simple, often indeed homely, in style, and 
well stored with illustration.’—Church Times. 


‘ Thirty capital little mission sermons, full of 
varied illustrations drawn from all sorts of sources. 
Those who want simple sermons cannot do better 
than get this little book. —Union Review. 

* The same plainness and directness of address, 
the same full and apt illustrations as in the first 
volume.’—Literary Churchman, 
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LET no susceptibilities, Puritan, Protestant, Anglican, or other, 

be startled if we observe that Rome is and may long be, in 

some important respects, the centre of the Christian world. It 

is indeed a centre which repels as well as attracts; which 
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probably repels even more than it attracts; but which, 
whether repelling or attracting, zzfluences. It need not be 
feared ; but it ought not to be overlooked: as the navigator 
fears not the tides, but yet must take account of them. It in- 
fluences that wide Christendom in which England, with its 
Church, is but an insulated though not an inconsiderable 
spot. The political power of England is great; but its 
religious influence is small. The sympathies even of non- 
conforming England with continental Protestantism are, 
and must be, partial: the dominant tone and direction 
of the two are far from identical. The Church, though 
in rather more free contact than our Nonconforming bodies 
with the learning of Protestant Germany, is of course 
more remote from its religious tendencies. The Latin 
communion forces the Church of England more and more 
into sharp antagonism: and we are only beginning to sound 
the possibilities of an honourable but independent relation ot 
friendship with the East. In matter of religion, poetry might 
still with some truth sing of the fenztus toto divisos orbe 
Britannos. We have of all nations the greatest amount 
perhaps of religious individuality, certainly of religious self- 
sufficiency. A moral as well asa natural sea surrounds us, 
and at once protects and isolates us from the world. But 
this is of course in a sense which is comparative, not absolute. 
The electric forces which pervade the Christian atmosphere 
touch us largely, outer barbarians though we be; and they 
touch us increasingly. And a multitude of circumstances make 
us aware that, if we are at least as open to criticism as our 
neighbours, yet we have like them a part to play in Christen- 
dom, and a broad field to occupy with our sympathies, under 
the guidance of such intelligence as we may possess. 

In the endeavour to discuss the scope and limits of this 
field, we should above all things beware of the temptation to 
exact from others either the adoption, or even the exact 
appreciation, of our insular and national peculiarities. Com- 
munity of first principles is that for which we needs must look, 
not identity in the form of development. Now, in the religion 
of the Reformed English Church, the conservation of authority 
is a first principle, and the restoration of freedom and of the 
respect due to the individual conscience is another: and if 
there be anything, claiming the name and dignity of a first 
principle, which it has been specifically and more than others 
given to the Church of England to uphold, it has been the 
maintenance in their just combination of these two great vital 
forces, and the endeavour to draw from their contact an har- 
monious result. 
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Let us now, turning our eyes towards Italy, inquire 
whether we have anything, or anything special, to do with it 
in reference to the religious question which lies so perilously 
near its seat of national life. And first, Italy is the country, in 
the very heart of which has been planted that ominous pheno- 
menon, unparalleled in history, the Temporal Power of the 
Popedom. In the claim of the Latin Church to territorial 
sovereignty, the nations of Europe generally may be thought 
not to have any other than a secondary concern. But for 
Italy it is palpably matter of life and death. We do not 
enter into the question whether any of the possibilities of the 
past years would have permitted the co-existence of a solid 
Italian nationality together with a Popedom exercising tem- 
poral dominion. It doomed her to the weakness and dis- 
honour of existing only in fractions. If the head was to be 
independent of the body, the members of the body loved 
also to be independent one of another. The subtle observant 
intelligence of Macchiavelli, and more than two centuries 
before him, the vast, all-embracing genius of Dante, saw in 
the Triregno the bane of their country. It seems as though 
their prophetic insight had been fully vindicated by the pic- 
ture we now behold, where the Pope-King and the National- 
King, confronting one another on the same spot of ground, 
represent an incompatibility that cannot be overcome or 
softened. Italy must cease to be a nation, or the Papacy 
must consent to the mutilation of the triple crown. 

So far as this problem is one of material forces, it seems to 
depend primarily on Italy herself. And in this view it has 
been settled, settled, with a settlement taken to be final. But 
it does not depend wholly or ultimately on Italy. There is a 
doctrine which had at one time the countenance even of 
Montalembert, and which we do not know that he ever re- 
tracted. According to this doctrine, all members of the Latin 
communion, dispersed throughout the world, are invested with 
aright of proper citizenship in Italy, which deprives the people 
of that Peninsula of the right to dispose of their own soil, and 
which authorises this fictitious entity, this non-resident 
majority, to claim that in the very heart of the Peninsula a 
territory shall be set apart from their jurisdiction, for the pur- 
pose of subserving the spiritual interests of Roman Catholics 
and of their Church. The votaries of this doctrine hold with 
perfect consistency, that such a right, being one of proper citi- 
zenship, may be enforced by the sword. Nor is this a mere 
opinion of the schools. Neither is it a tradition which, having 
once lived, is now dead. In 1848, the people of the Papal 
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State overthrew the sacerdotal government, constituted them- 
selves into a Republic, and evinced every disposition to keep 
the peace, and to respect the rights of neighbours. But the 
swords of four States were at once drawn upon them. 
France, Austria, Spain, and the Kingdom of Naples, upon the 
preposterous plea of being invested, as Catholic nations, with 
a title to dispose of the civil interests of several millions of 
men, put down the free State in 1849. The operations of 
Naples and of Spain were feeble and insignificant. The in- 
terventions of Austria, due in great part to her false position 
as the mistress of Lombardy and Venetia, reached their final 
term many years ago, and nothing can be more unlikely than 
their renewal. But France, which had no territorial interest 
to defend, and which is supposed to be rather more exempt 
than any country in Europe from the weaknesses not only of 
enthusiasm, but of belief, maintained by sheer force the Papal 
throne until the exigencies of the German crisis compelled 
her in 1870 to evacuate Civita Vecchia. May she not, or can 
she not, ever do this again? A question of vast and profound 
interest to Europe, and one of those questions, to the cry of 
which England cannot altogether shut her ears. 

Certain it is that France can never perform the same 
operation with the same ease, as in 1849. At that time Italy 
had no friend among the nations, except England. Even in 
England, sentiment was far from being united. The Con- 
servative party, even as it was represented in its most 
liberal members, such as Lord Aberdeen, was opposed to the 
popular sentiment of Italy ; and to this division it may have 
been owing that Lord Palmerston, who sympathized warmly 
with that sentiment, and refused to admit the doctrine that 
England had, as a Protestant Power, no title to act in the 
matter, nevertheless confined himself to contending that the 
Papal Government should, upon its restoration, be reformed, 
and the spiritual authority severed from the powers and in- 
stitutions of the State.'. Russia had the spectre of Poland in 
her eye, and was associated in all European questions with 
the anti-popular and anti-national cause. Prussia, at that 
time, considered herself to be so bound by German sympa- 
thies, as to hold that the possession of the Quadrilateral? 
by the Emperor of Austria was a German interest. It was 
therefore easy for France to subjugate by sheer force the 
Roman people; and, at the price of this unwarrantable act, 


1 Phillimore’s Juternational Law, vol. ii. p. 501. 
? The name, now happily almost forgotten, was given to the four 
fortresses of Mantua, Verona, Peschicra, and Legnago. 
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the government of Louis Napoleon, then President, pur- 
chased the Ultramontane support, which upheld him on his 
way to the Second of December, and so turned a wavering 
scale in his favour as to give him the Imperial throne. 

The face of Europe has now, in this as in other respects, 
undergone a great change. Italy is endowed with the sense, 
the responsibility, and the power of national existence ; and, 
though still beset by the gravest financial difficulties, cannot 
without a struggle submit to disintegration. Neither Austria 
nor Russia are any longer her enemies. Germany, victorious 
over France in a single-handed fight, has been and is her friend ; 
and is bound by the strongest considerations of seif-interest 
to assist her against any attempt to restore the Papal throne 
by means of foreign force. This audacious claim is, indeed, 
not the only claim of Vaticanism, which menaces the civil 
rights and order of Christendom. But it is the only one which 
directly and immediately betrays its purpose, and the resto. 
ration by a French army of the Temporal Power would 
unquestionably compromise the very existence of the German 
Empire. 

Add to this, that France has no just or real interest in the 
accomplishment of this flagitious design. Nor is it sanctioned 
by the general sense of her people. There is no reason to 
doubt that the great majority of them view it, on the merits, 
with decided disapproval. But then there is no reason to 
suppose that the general sense of Frenchmen was favourable 
to the act of violence committed in 1849. The Ultramontane 
sect evidently directed it. The support of that sect was 
necessary to give a majority to Napoleonism; and the 
Government, once installed, carried the reluctant country with 
it into the war, even as, on the later and greater occasion of 
1870, she was precipitated into the destructive strife with 
Germany, from motives mostly identical on the part of the 
projectors. France, with all her wonderful, and in many 
respects unrivalled gifts, has yet, after a ninety-years’ appren- 
ticeship, to learn the first lessons of the alphabet of political 
freedom ; and her relation to the candidates for her govern- 
ment was well illustrated by Montalembert as that of a rail- 
way train, with the steam up and all things ready, waiting 
only for the driver of the engine, when he who can first step 
up becomes, and for the time, remains, absolute master of the 
situation. 

That powerful setting of the current of human motive 
and inclination, which we ill term Fate, seems to determine 
France towards another deadly contest with Germany for the 
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hegemony of the Continent. No doubt her words, and, what is 
more, her thoughts to-day are those of peace; but her 
under-thought, so to speak, the embryo of her mind in the 
future, which waits for its development, and for an atmosphere 
to live in, is war: war for recovery, perhaps more than for 
supremacy. When the time of that terrible war shall arrive, 
the very instinct of nature will teach her to strengthen herself 
by association with all the elements congenial to her pur- 
pose. Now such an association can hardly arise in the 
normal shape of alliance between State and State. Under 
this head she may possibly reckon, according to general 
appearances, upon the sympathy of Spain. Buta country which 
after having risen so high has sunk so low, and which re- 
sembles France at present only in its incapacity of self- 
government, can count for little. The true ally of France 
will be an ally without a name; it will be the Ultramontane 
minority which pervades the world; which triumphs in 
Belgium ; which brags in England; which partly governs 
and partly plots in France; which disquiets, though with- 
out strength to alarm, Germany and Austria; which is 
weaker perhaps in Italy than in any of those countries ; 
but which is everywhere coherent, everywhere tenacious of its 
purpose, everywhere knows its mind, follows its leaders, 
and bides its time. This minority, which hates Germany 
and persecutes Italy, will by a fatal and inevitable attrac- 
tion be the one fast ally of France, if ever France be again so 
far over-mastered by her own internal foes, as to launch again 
upon a wild career of political ambition wearing the dis- 
honourable and fictitious garb of religious fanaticism. Thus, 
then, there are two great forces which, when the occasion 
comes, will menace peace: the political resentment and self- 
recovering energy of France, which has Germany for the 
object of its hostility; and the venomous ambition of 
Curialism, determined to try another fall before it finally re- 
nounces its dream of temporal dominion, which drives at Italy. 
And these two may, in ill-assorted wedlock, even while 
hating one another all the time, band themselves together, in 
pursuit of their entirely distinct objects, by a common and 
identical line of action. 

Ever since Italy, not wholly by her own might, achieved her 
national unity, her successive governments seem to have cast 
beside and behind them, as evil dreams, all these dark specu- 
lations on the future. In this course of proceeding, they have 
probably represented and reflected, with general accuracy, the 
sentiment if not of the nation, yet of the governing classes 
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ofthe nation. That sucha sentiment should have had currency 
in Italy is among the most singular phenomena of the day. 
Germany and Austria, which are not menaced by the claims 
of Vaticanism, except in common with all civilized nations, 
have deemed it needful to defend themselves, by regulative or 
repressive laws, against the encroachments of ecclesiastical 
power. But Italy has pursued the negative or neutral course. 
She stands by, and folds her arms. And yet she is the country 
whose very heart it is the fixed desire and design of the Roman 
Curia, and of its abettors throughout Christendom, to tear out of 
its bleeding body, for the purpose of erecting anew the fabric 
of the Temporal Power now crumbled in the dust. This in- 
difference towards the Church, in the sphere of religion, has 
been accompanied to some extent with severity, and even 
with harshness, at its point of contact with property which 
could be made available for the needs of the State. But let 
us for the present contemplate it by itself, and give it the ex- 
amination which, in the view of history and philosophy, it so 
well deserves. 

The indifference of Italy, then, to Papal claims is in our 
view due to her proximity to the local source from whence 
they proceed ; and springs partly from the knowledge, partly 
from the illusions, which belong to that proximity. The 
master spirit of Dante, near six hundred years ago, knew how 
to distinguish between the Curia or Popedom, with its sur- 
rounding organization, and the Christian religion as professed 
in the Western Church. But this privilege and power of 
discrimination was committed only to the highest minds. 
Even for Dante it would probably have been far more difficult 
now to make this great distinction, to denounce his Antichrist 
without losing hold of his Beatrice, his embodied Christianity, 
than it was at the period when he lived. At any rate, as 
matter of fact, it is undeniable that, among the governing 
classes of Italians, this distinction has not, from 1860 onwards, 
been effectually drawn. Profligacy, corruption, and ambition 
have, unitedly and severally, done their destructive work, 
through the Curia and the Papal chair ; and in doing it they of 
course have heavily tainted the faith of which that chair was 
the guardian. For a long time the principle of belief remained 
so vigorous in Christendom, that it was able to bear up against 
these terrible deadweights, and yet to retain its buoyancy 
But, as its inward energies declined, it gradually became un- 
equal to sustaining the unnatural burden : its power of floata- 
tion, to use a nautical term, became less and less. The ill- 
starred alliance between Curialism and the Dogma could not 
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be dissolved. Curialism long lived upon the credit of the 
Dogma: from the educated mind of Italy the Dogma has 
now been largely effaced, in the discredit and repudiation of 
Curialism. ' 

Therefore it is that the peculiar indifference of Italy is due 
partly to its special knowledge, partly to its besetting illusions. 
She has lived with Dagon at her centre: she has been able 
daily to see, hear, touch and handle him: she has taken the 
measure of his pretensions: she knows the materials he is 
made of. Of interdicts and excommunications she has had 
the largest experience ; and, though feared elsewhere, they 
have lost their terrors for her and for her children. Every 
thunderbolt of the Vatican, as it was launched to whatever 
point of the compass, has passed before her eye; and famili- 
arity has bred contempt. She knows that the GEcumenical 
Council of Trent has excommunicated all who lay hands on 
the Temporal Power ; and she feels herself no worse, but rather 
the better, for the excommunication. Strong in her sense of 
national right and independence, in the high endowments of 
her people, and, to a far greater extent than is commonly 
known, in the enduring vitality of her local institutions, she 
has no fears of aught that may betide her while walking along 
the road of national dignity and duty, and asserting her inde- 
feasible title to an equal share of the common rights of men. 

All this is well; and, as to the substance of the issue 
raised, she is wholly right, the Roman Church is grossly wrong. 
We cannot deny that, here and there, the Italian State may 
have used its undoubted right with accidental harshness. The 
secularization of the property of the Religious Orders has been 
of necessity a more or less rude, though highly needful, opera- 
tion. It would require a very minute knowledge to pronounce 
in detail upon the complaints raised in their behalf. But there 
is one case of Italian legislation, which hardly admits of doubt. 
We learn with some surprise that the Italian clergy, even when 
having cure of souls, are not excepted from the obligations of 
the military conscription. This is deplorable. The exemption 
is allowed in Germany. It is required not by policy so much 
as by decency. We trust, and we feel convinced, that no long 
time will be suffered to elapse without an alteration of the law 
in this respect. But if we turn our eyes away from this ugly 
spot, we find much to praise in the admirable toleration and 
patience of the Italian State. The licence which has been 
allowed to vituperation and to seditious language, when used 
by the ministers of religion and their organs, might by some 
be ascribed to chivalry run mad. But it is really founded in 
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wisdom: in the indisposition to multiply issues of detail when 
a great principle is at stake, and in the full knowledge of the 
traditional capacity of the Italian people to estimate Curial 
menace and abuse at its true and very moderate value. 

The great principle which Italy takes for the sheet-anchor 
of her Church policy is, the separation of the Church from the 
State. It was Cavour who first gave authoritative utterance to 
the doctrine in the shape of a formula, now most famous, 
Libera Chiesa in libero Stato. In considering the adoption and 
the application of this formula, let us before all things put 
aside the disposition to test it by the ideas and circumstances 
of England, or even by those of other European States. Let 
us even forget that England exists. It was for Cavour, in his 
business of nation-making, an absolute necessity. It was open 
to other countries to enter if they pleased upon the policy, 
although it be a slippery policy, of concordats, and to aim at 
adjusting by some written compact the relations of Church 
and State. Or it was open to them to proceed as Germany 
and Austria have recently proceeded, and in the teeth of 
the Pope to enforce by the law of the State what it deemed 
essential for full civil rights and duties. But Cavour, unlike 
them, had to begin with a proclamation of war against the 
Papal chair and thé Curia, for the liberation of the Roman 
people by the extinction of the Temporal dominion. They 
had got their capitals ; he wanted his. And he knew it could 
only be had by force. Logic and policy alike required that 
he should condemn the Temporal Power by recognizing the 
Church as a religious society, and should by the acknowledg- 
ment of its liberty in its own sphere give emphasis to his title 
to prevent it from enslaving men in a sphere not its own. 
Not a word of exception, then, can be justly taken against the 
principle announced by Cavour. But on the headlong appli- 
cation of that principle a different verdict may have to be 
pronounced. It is not necessary for our purpose to inquire 
whether the great Minister is responsible not only for the 
formula, but for the interpretation.! 

If the States of the Church had been enclosed within 
the territories of the great American Republic, it might have 


1 This question has been argued, with signal ability, by Professor 
Padelletti, in the tract which closes the list at the head of this paper. It 
would seem that his generous faith in the virtue and efficacy of liberty led 
Cavour to believe that it would either infect the Roman Court, or, if not, 
yet place the bishops and the Church in an attitude of defence. Yet he 
made reservations which, perhaps, may prove adequate. To the merely 
vulgar handling of the formula may be applied some striking words of 
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been as easy to apply, as it was to proclaim, the maxim of a 
free Church in a free State, even while putting down the 
Papal government and absorbing the territory. For in Ame- 
rica the State has never had in its hands any part of what 
primarily belongs to the Church. In that country, before its 
great and needful emancipation, the rights of control over reli- 
gious bodies, according to the constitution of the British 
Empire, had never been made over to the Colonial Govern- 
ment, and still belonged to the Imperial Legislature. Thus 
the fathers of the Republic found themselves free from the 
embarrassment of inheriting, along with their political inde- 
pendence, any powers and prerogatives properly ecclesi- 
astical. 

But in the countries of Europe it is not so. In one shape or 
another, the Regale pervades them all. And it is a power 
which cannot be regarded as simply external to the Church. 
Whatever its specific varieties, its main outlines have been 
everywhere the same. It uniformly embraced, among other 
matters, the most important rights either of patronage, or of 
a veto upon patronage, and thus possessed universally a com- 
mand over episcopal appointments to such an extent as 
secured a very large influence in determining the characters 
of the persons chosen. In the States of Italy, now making 
up the united Kingdom, the civil power enjoyed, every- 
where, as we believe, either the right to nominate the bishops 
for the Pope’s approval, or the right to refuse and exclude 
them by withholding the Exeguatur. It was also the patron 
of a large number of ecclesiastical benefices. Thus the 
State had its standing-ground actually established within the 
ecclesiastical precinct; and it discharged functions which 
essentially appertained to the equilibrium of powers within 
the Church, and as among her different orders. The mere 
withdrawal of the State from its legal and constitutional 
action could, therefore, supply no solution to the problem 
of a free Church in a free State, unless it included not merely 
the abandonment, but the proper disposal of the powers which 
were actually in its hands. 

The ancient system of the government of the Church was 
a constitutional system of balanced powers. The bishop or- 
dained, and in the Western Church instituted the clergy, but 
the people chose them ; later on, the patron, ecclesiastical or 


the Duke of Argyll : ‘It seems almost a law that no utterance of original 
genius can long escape the fate of being travestied and turned to non- 
sense by those who take it up at second hand.’—Contemporary Review, 
July, 1875 (p. 363). 
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lay, in virtue of the endowment, came into the people’s place 
or privilege. The bishop himself was elected by the clergy, 
with the concurrence of the people, or their assent. By 
degrees a state of things came about, in which, as far as 
Italy was concerned, the people had generally disappeared. 
Its powers and functions in appointing pastors and gover- 
nors of the Church, together with those (for the most part) 
of the priesthood, had either been inherited by the State, or 
absorbed by the Pope. In England, lay influence is very 
largely maintained, among other modes, by lay patronage ; 
but in Italy lay patronage is comparatively rare. Virtually 
these great powers were held principally by the Pope in the 
name of the Church, partly by the State on behalf of the 
people, and, to some extent, of the clergy. As the Pope’s 
best title was that he acted for the prevention of secularism, 
so the State was undoubtedly a trustee for liberty; and the 
balance of powers, which was a fundamental law of govern- 
ment in the ancient Church, was, though in a strangely 
altered form, yet after a manner, and to a substantial ex- 
tent, maintained. The question then arose, to whom was the 
State, in retiring from the sphere of ecclesiastical action, to 
make over these most important powers ? 

Surely, on every ground of principle the State, as a 
trustee, could not obtain a legitimate release, until it should 
have deposited elsewhere the powers it was about to sur- 
render, in a manner agreeable to the spirit of its trust. If 
they were to remain simply derelict, they would be the object 
of a general scramble, resulting in chaos, or else, if there were 
one of the parties to the strife which was possessed of an 
effective organization, while the others were without it, they 
would assuredly become the prey of that party. 

We are not without some means of illustrating, from the 
history of our own country, the very important issue thus 
raised. We, too, within the last few years, have witnessed 
the establishment, by regular legislative action, of a ‘free 
Church in a free State.’ The allusion, of course, is to the 
case of the Church formerly established by law in Ireland. 
In that country, the civil power, besides being patron of cer- 
tain dignities and benefices, had the power of appointing 
bishops. It did not, as in England, nominate to the chapter, 
who are legally punishable if they do not elect, but whose 
choice is, notwithstanding, a moral choice, laden with the re- 
sponsibilities of free and deliberate action. In Ireland, royal 
nomination at once placed the person designated in the posi- 
tion which, on this side of the Channel of St. George, he 
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holds only when bishop elect. He was in a condition to be 
confirmed and consecrated. Had the Crown, by the Irish 
Church Act of 1869, simply extinguished its own action in 
this matter, it would probably, or possibly, have been open to 
the archbishops of Ireland, at any rate to them with the aid 
of their suffragans, to appoint the successors to vacant sees, 
and thus to found something dangerously near to at least a 
theoretical absolutism. But the view taken by the British 
Legislature was that disestablishment did not extinguish 
right in the Church, and that the prerogative of appointing 
or nominating could not thus be left to take its chance. In 
the course of the measure through the House of Lords, that 
most acute legist, Lord Westbury, contended that Parliament 
was making a present of the governing power over the 
Church to a mob. But in truth it was given by the express 
words of the Act, not to a mob, but a community already 
constituted in three orders, to the bishops, clergy, and laity ; 
and these were put in a condition by their joint action, as 
three orders jointly constituting an organized body, to make 
provision for themselves by voluntary contract. Thus the 
State, having been trustee for the people, and having thereto- 
fore given its authority to laws for the Church, both left her 
in a condition to pass such laws for herself, and took care 
that the people should be parties to those laws. 

In Italy a different course has been pursued. The con- 
stitution of the Church rests, so far as the State is concerned, 
upon the statute of Guarantees. By this law, provision was 
made for the free action, security, and independence of the 
Supreme Pontiff, and made in a spirit not of justice only, but 
of lavish generosity, probably with the hope, to which, at least, 
it was honourable to cling, that by this liberal spirit, con- 
joined with the force of circumstances, the hard and obsti- 
nate spirit of the Curia would at length be brought to some 
kind of conformity. But another division of the law deals 
with appointments in the Church. The material portion of 
it runs as follows :— 


‘XV. The Government renounces the right of apostolic /egazia 
in Sicily, and the right of nomination or presentation in the grant of 
the major appointments throughout the kingdom. 

‘The bishops shall not be required to swear fealty to the king.”! 


= 








‘XVI. The Zxeguatur and royal Placet are abolished, with every 








' Lot relative aux Garanties, May 13, 1871: Florence, 1871. The 
French version, from which we translate and cite, has official authority. 
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other form of governmental assent to the publication and execution of 
the acts of ecclesiastical authority.’ 


Then follows a reservation, which we believe was not com- 
prised in the original design; and which provides that, until 
a further legislative arrangement shall be made concerning 
Church property, the Exeguatur and the royal P/acet shall be 
kept alive, but so far only as regards the enjoyment of the 
tempcralities whether of major or minor appointments. The 
parochial patronage of the Crown is kept alive, but this seems 
to be of comparatively limited range. Speaking generally, 
it appears that the civil power has kept its hold upon the 
beneficium, but has surrendered the officium ; and the whole 
of the deep interest which the Christian people of Italy have 
in its right disposal, is handed over to the tender mercies of 
the ecclesiastical authority. Now, this, as we should contend, 
was a breach of trust. The share in Church appointments, 
which the State heretofore had held, should have been given 
back to the lower order of the clergy, and to the people in 
whose behalf it held that share. 

But no such breach of trust was intended. When the 
subject of a trust has become absolutely worthless, the 
trustee is absolved from further duty in respect of it. When 
he supposes it thus to have lost all value, he will, of course, 
estimate his own duty as if the value was really exhausted. 
There is no denying the awkward fact, that the policy of 
Italian governments with regard to Church power, perhaps 
with regard to religion in general, has been founded upon an 
illusion alike palpable and mischievous. They cannot be ac- 
quitted of the charge of having betrayed the interests of the 
people in Church appointments, by leaving those appoint- 
ments to the Pope and his agents ; unless upon the ground, 
which seems to be the true ground, that they thought these 
offices had lost their importance, and the religicn that they 
were to teach, its power. No rational man will quarrel, or 
take pains, except about things which live. In Italy, the 
crust of Curialism has so enveloped the Divine treasure of the 
Gospel, as to hide it from her most modern Parliaments and 
statesmen. Against Curialism they know themselves to be 
well defended by the good sense of the country ; of the kernel 
that is within Curialism, so long had it been kept from their 
view, they have seemed to think they need take no account. 
Religion, they might have thought, if their thoughts are to be 
gathered from their actions, has played a great part in the 
past, but has no share in the future, of mankind. New powers 
and principles have come into action; science, experience, 
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art, culture, civil organization, have reached a bulk and matu- 
rity which displaces it from the rational and manly mind, 
and which will prevent any lack of it from being felt. Like 
an individual man, great when in his flower, but now decrepit, 
let religion, too, retire becomingly from the stage, and no 
longer offend us with what has been a subjective, if not an 
objective, reality, but what would now be only an imposture. 
Such, if we set aside the theory of Ultramontanism, which 
has certainly not been a direct agent in promoting this course, 
is the only theory which can justify the surrender of the 
entire government of the Church, and of the power to fill its 
offices without check, to the Pope and hisagents. Unhappily 
there is other evidence that this theory has been powerfully 
operative in Italian policy. It is one thing to separate the 
Church from the State, it is another to separate religion from 
education and from life. There has been a tendency to this 
latter separation too. The Faculty of Theology has been ex- 
tinguished in the Italian Universities. We do not doubt, 
that there may have been a multitude of difficulties connected 
with its maintenance. But surely it was worth while to 
encounter them, rather than to adopt a measure which denies 
to the lay student the means of obtaining scientific instruction 
respecting his religion; and which, as regards the clerical 
student, practically excludes him from the possibility of lay 
contact, and of knowledge of the social body, on and in which he 
is to act, as well as from the benefits of the higher education. 
This unhappy measure was not required by the religious 
divisions of the community, which have required and justified 
the erection of the University of London in our own time 
and country without a Faculty of Theology ; for there are no 
such divisions. Setting aside a few purely sporadic efforts, 
all the religion that Italy possesses is religion according to 
the creed, and within the pale, of the Roman Church. By 
destroying these Faculties in the Universities, the shallow 
speculations and most irreflective desires of a certain school 
of Radicalism, long ago we trust repented of, were en- 
couraged ; but the most effective aid was given to the deeper 
designs of the Roman Court, which aims at nothing so 
sedulously, prizes nothing so highly, as the total removal of 
the clergy from the general open atmosphere of human life and 
thought. It was in the theological Faculties of the German 
Universities that that love of freedom was effectually 
fostered, which is encouraged by, if not inseparable from, 
devoted and scientific study. Not in them only had the 
fiction of infallibility been detected and denounced; but in 
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them only was the denunciation a living reality; in them 
alone was planted that centre of stout and enduring resistance 
which has made them a signal of rallying to the combatant, 
of shelter to the fugitive, of consolation to the fallen. Hefele 
as a bishop has given way; but Déllinger, Reinkens, and 
their friends, have stood their ground ; and history may yet 
have to recognize in these professors a new and true Band of 
the Immortals. 

It should never be forgotten that this strange dualism 
in religion, this contrast between a central body given over 
to the lust of power, and a system of doctrine, still fruit- 
ful (with all its drawbacks) of instruction, consolation, and 
inward renewal for mankind, is confined to the Latin Church. 
It does not exist among Protestant communions generally, 
in most of which the ministry has nothing whatever, except 
moral strength, to depend upon; while in the Wesleyan 
body, where the pastoral class is fortified with high con- 
stitutional powers, due to the spirit of Wesley, they have not 
sufficed to raise either their practical influence or their 
ecclesiastical standing toa higher level. It is not felt in the 
Anglican Church, where the disposition to any gross exagger- 
ation of clerical power has never been operative beyond a 
narrow circle. It*is nowhere discernible in the Oriental 
communions, where the clergyman is essentially a citizen, and 
of which the doctrinal aspect presents a closer approximation 
to Rome, though very far from an identity with it. It is, 
then, with regret and sympathy, but in no spirit of affected 
superiority, that we notice the misdirection in some respects, 
as we deem it, of Italian policy. In careful observation of the 
world and its life, we shall not rarely find that some of the 
errors, which are materially the gravest, are morally the least ; 
or, in other and plainer words, that some of the greatest errors 
we commit are also the most excusable. Moreover, in the 
case before us, grave as would be the consequences of a 
blind tenacity, we are under the comforting persuasion that 
Italy herself has within herself the means of such recovery, as 
will effectually retrieve the ground that has been lost. In 
explaining the signs, which suggest and sustain this persua- 
sion, we shall endeavour to show that the opinions given in 
the foregoing pages have not been merely the officious observa- 
tions of foreign criticism, but have had high and weighty 
countenance in Italy itself, and are not without the promise of 
becoming the great regulating influence of her policy in the 
future. 


The condition of things which we have deprecated is, it 
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will be remembered, a condition of Papal, or rather Curial, 
absolutism within the Church. In the abstract, this is secured by 
the declarations of the Vatican Council. To give it effect, 
nothing more is required than these two very simple arrange- 
ments, that the Pope should everywhere appoint the bishops, 
and the bishops everywhere, or as a rule, the clergy; of their 
own free will and motion in the two cases respectively, with- 
out check or participation from without. And this is the 
course which, in the main, has been pursued in Italy until a 
very recent date. 

We have not yet dwelt upon the important reservation 
under which the Exequatur and the Placet were still kept 
alive so far as the temporalities of the Church were concerned. 
The rights of the clergy and people, and of the State on their 
behalf, extended, indeed, far beyond temporalities. Still, the 
temporalities were a handle by means of which, when properly 
used, much of what had been let fall might be recovered. 
Until a recent period, however, very little use had been made 
of this instrument. We take the facts from the able speeches 
of Signor Minghetti, who holds the office of President of the 
Council, or Prime Minister of Italy. In referring to this dis- 
tinguished person and his government, we beg it to be under- 
stood that we do not presume to charge upon them any 
special or separate responsibility. They have been acting as 
their predecessors apparently had acted, and both alike, it is 
fair to state, have reflected the spirit of the legislative body 
and of the classes who there, as here, practically determine 
the ordinary direction of the policy of the day. Indeed, it 
is to them that we look with confidence to avail themselves 
of the fresh vital forces which have been exhibited in the 
country, and of the co-operative disposition which the Chamber 
has rather energetically manifested. Let us now hear the 
facts as they are given by the Minister :— 

‘Since the law on Guarantees was promulgated,' there 
have been nominated by the Pope 135 bishops, and 15 
coadjutor bishops with right of succession, that is to say, in 
all 150. Of these, how many have, directly or indirectly, 
asked for the Exeguatur ? We shall see farther on, the mode 
in which it has been asked. It was asked by 94. What 
has the Government done in these 94 cases? It has 
granted 28, it has refused 65; one is not yet disposed of’ 
—(p. 13). 

The Minister proceeds to explain that, in all these 28 cases, 


1 That is to say, within four years. The Minister spoke on May 7, 1875. 
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the several Papal Bulls, or a part of them, always including 
the Bull of nomination, had been presented to the Govern- 
ment. In two cases they were presented by the Bishop himself : 
in eight by the Chapters, or by portions of them ; in seventeen, 
by the Syndic of the Commune, with other individuals; in 
one cnly, by a private person, who, however, was also a Deputy. 
The concurrence of the Bishop was exacted in all the cases, 
and his recognition of the Royal Government. In giving the 
Exequatur and the Placet, it is, so the Minister holds, the 
business of the Government to have regard to the qualities 
of the person designated, the consent, express or tacit, of the 
diocese, and the general opinion of the country. He goes on 
to defend the conduct of the Government in respect to the 
28 Exequaturs issued. 

Signor Minghetti had on this occasion to perform a duty 
which often devolves on the Ministers of this country: to 
defend the Chamber, in effect, against itself. The Govern- 
ment in Italy is loyally chosen by the Sovereign, as it is 
chosen here. Its ecclesiastical policy was, there is no reason 
to doubt, a reflection of their will: and all was calm. But 
when a breeze arises, and the air is stirred, and these who re- 
present the movement present a case difficult to answer, the 
Chamber forgets its ‘moral identification with the Minister in 
what has previously happened, and leaves him, at least until 
the voting comes, to bear with little aid the brunt of the attack. 
Often a representative body is in truth culprit as well as judge. 
But, in defending the positive action of the Government, the 
Minister passed lightly and in silence over what it had not 
done ; and he was careful to acknowledge the unfulfilled obli- 
gation to propose a complementary law (pp. 20, 21). He 
went further. He declined indeed, and wisely declined, to 
undertake a religious reform. But he affirmed that the civil 
power had already become more stringent in its procedure, 
and felt the touch of the breath of popular opinion. When 
the promised measure is introduced— 

‘Then will be the opportunity to observe whether, without 
direct encouragements, without instigation from the Govern- 
ment, there exists in the flocks of the Church such a spirit of 
initiative, such a vivacity of religious sentiment, as to cause 
them to resume those rights, which in other times the laity so 
highly prized’ (p. 21). 

We believe that Italy would fall into a grave error were 
she to force upon her Government a policy of interference in 
religious affairs. But what may be fairly expected of it is 
that, as it surrenders its inherited powers, it shall proceed on 
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some orderly and well-considered plan, which shall restore 
them to those to whom they properly belong, instead of leaving 
them to be engulfed in the devouring maw of the Popedom. 
This, it is plain from the ministerial statement, has not yet 
been accomplished. Fifty-six bishops have in four years been 
allowed to enter on the government of their dioceses without 
any but a Papal title, and without taking the smallest notice 
either of State, clergy, or people. Sixty-six more have de- 
manded the FLaequatur, or allowed it to be demanded for 
them, but with such non-fulfilment of conditions singularly 
easy, that it could not be given: and these sixty-six also, as 
far as appears, have been allowed to assume, at the Pope’s 
bidding, their place and functions. Only now do we begin to 
hear that the Government begins in certain cases, as that of 
Palermo, to assert its rights, by withholding or reclaiming the 
episcopal residences. But what has been in itself most startling, 
as it is also most difficult to understand, is, that bishops who 
had not obtained, nor even asked, the royal Lweguatur, have 
been allowed to nominate parish priests, to these priest- 
nominees the Placet has been given, and they have been 
allowed to take possession wholesale of the benefices. In 
other cases, vicars with public salaries are allowed to assume 
the vacant cures. If, as is somewhere stated, the motive of 
this lax policy has been a dread lest the country should be 
denuded of pastors and of religious worship, it is obvious to 
answer that no such consequence could have followed if the 
Government had exacted, as a condition of taking the bene- 
fice, that there should be in every case some evidence ex- 
hibiting, in however mild a form, the assent of the people to 
the appointment. 

Under these circumstances, the people in certain cases 
have determined that the cup of Papal assumption and aggres- 
sion should not thus overflow without their making an effort 
to right themselves : a determination which we hope, together 
with the orderly and courageous action which has followed it, 
will serve to bring home to the English mind a fact of which 
it has been hitherto wholly unaware, namely, that the inhabi- 
tants of a iarge portion at least of Italy have many claims to 
rank with the most highly and effectually civilized of Euro- 
peans. 

Until recently, the see of Mantua had the fortune to be 
occupied by a bishop of moderate sentiments. On a vacancy 
at his death, the Court of Rome, acting on its now invariable 
policy, filled the office with a thorough-paced Vaticanist. Mon- 
signor Rota has not obtained, or even asked, the Excguatur, 
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but claims nevertheless all the rights and powers attaching to 
the appointment. In this state of things, the parish of Saz 
Giovanni del Dosso became vacant. It was a benefice in the 
gift of the bishop, of course presuming him to be regularly 
appointed to his see. Anticipating the arrival of a pastor 
after the Vatican’s own heart, the people met in the presence 
of a notary, and, in a manner perfectly orderly, elected for 
their priest a clergyman named Don Lonardi, in whom they 
thought they had reason to place confidence. They also 
chose for his assistant a certain Don Coelli. They do not 
appear to have desired or contemplated anything in the 
nature of religous change. 

Italy is divided into elective communes, and every com- 
mune has a Sindaco, chosen by the Government from among 
its members, at its head.. The parish is in that country an 
ecclesiastical, but not a civil, unit; and relations with the 
State are conducted through the commune. These com- 
munes, in the Northern and the greater portion of Italy, are 
very ancient institutions ; and the habits of local self-govern- 
ment, inherited from a long series of generations, have without 
doubt had a large share in endowing the people of that country 
with a capacity for organizing their own government, and 
managing their affairs without creating any disquietude or 
apprehension among their neighbours, which has placed them, 
in this important respect, at the head of the Latin nations of 
Europe. 

Through the Fadbriccria, or Fabric-Vestry, of the parish, 
the choice of Don Lonardi at Saz Giovanni was made known 
to the Syndic of the commune, which is called Quistello, by 
the transmission of the at/o di nomina, together with a letter, 
which charges upon the bishop a breach of his word, and sets 
forth very ingenuously that only after months of correspon- 
dence they had thus proceeded to right themselves. They pro- 
ceed to state that now especially, under the action of the 
Vatican decree, the inferior clergy had sunk to a position en- 
tirely new (Letter, p. 6) in ecclesiastical history, and could not 
exercise any freedom of thought, even in civil matters, except 
at the peril of losing their daily bread. To men so enslaved, 
they declare that they cannot give their confidence or open 
their minds ; nor can they entrust to such men (p. 7) the spiri- 
tual care of their wives, actual or betrothed. Such a system 
would overturn their faith,and make worship odious to the 
community. They think that a remedy will be found in 
restoring to the people the choice of their pastor, so that he 


may no longer be dependent upon the bishop at any rate for 
C2 
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his means of support, and may moreover have some bonds of 
attachment to the parishioners and the State. But all they 
ask is the exercise of the civil right, and they would protest 
against any invasion of the bishop’s title to ordain and to 
institute (p. 10). Their desires are to return to the primi- 
tive discipline of the Church, and to separate effectually the 
lay from the ecclesiastical power—(pp. II, 12). 

Partly from information they have collected, and partly 
from other information which their proceedings have brought 
to light, it has been found that in various parts of Italy 
there is a considerable sprinkling of parishes, where popular 
election of the clergyman already prevails. Sometimes it 
is direct, as in the cases of Schivenoglia, Corregioli, Quatrelle 
and Birbesi. Sometimes the power is exercised on their 
behalf by the elective body of the commune, as in Pozzuolo 
and Rolo. All these are in the neighbourhood: and they 
mention the very singular fact, that the priest of San 
Giovanni has a concurrent vote with the parishioners of 
Schivenoglia in choosing the priest of that parish. In the 
district of Trent, this principle of election prevails (pp. 13-15). 
Nor are examples wanting of it farther south. In the lovely 
peninsula of Sorrento, it is thus that the vacancies of many 
churches are supplied. The following is an account obtained 
from an authentic source :— 


‘In the parishes of Meta, Carrotto, Triniti, and Mortora, the 
procedure is as follows :— 

‘On the death of the priest, the archbishop puts a curate in 
charge, until a new priest is chosen. Within six months, the arch- 
bishop affixes to the church door, on a Sunday, a notice that on the 
following Sunday, at ro A.M., the episcopal vicar appointed by him 
will arrive at the parish church to collect the votes of the parishioners 
of the age of twenty-one years complete. 

‘On the appointed Sunday, the vicar and his secretary take their 
places on the high altar (seduti sul? altare maggiore), with a table be- 
fore them. He calls the people (2 fZianz’) ! assembled in the church 
one by one, and inquires in a low tone, “ Whom do you wish for your 
parish priest?” The answer is (suppose), “ Tizio.” Thereupon, 
always in an undertone, he repeats to his secretary, “ Tizio.” He 
calls another, and puts the same question. The answer is (say), 
“Sempronio.” The vicar repeats this name to his secretary, who 
notes down the votes given to each candidate. When the voting is 
over, the vicar and his secretary sum up the numbers ; after which the 
vicar rises and says, in the presence of the people: “Tizio has 


1 The word flianz, we presume, is local and technical. It is not found 
in the admirable Zvamazer Dictionary, published at Naples in 1834. 
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obtained seventy votes ; Sempronio has twenty-five ; Caio nineteen. 
The election is now closed.”’ 


The list is then carried to the archbishop: and, if Tizio is 
deemed fit for the appointment in point of learning, capacity, 
good conduct, and morality, the archbishop issues to him the 
Bull of investiture, and after a few days, again within the 
parish church, the vicar inducts him. If the archbishop judges 
Tizio to be unfit, he takes the next on the list, and so the 
parish priest is appointed. 

After stating another case where secret voting prevails, 
and an attempt to introduce it in Mortora, which was stopped 
by the majority as an innovation, the account we have quoted 
gives the gratifying information that although the canon law 
authorises the archbishop to choose the most worthy of the 
candidates, in no case has he found reason to do otherwise 
than institute the person who had received the majority of 
votes, 

Other instances are before us ; such as that of the Church 
of San Silvestro at Collebrincione, where the bishop appa- 
rently went, on a recent occasion, beyond his rights in 
proposing to the people a certain Massetti, and they, 
offended at his interference, elected another person, who, how- 
ever, was less highly qualified. The bishop hereupon refused 
institution ; and only after a considerable time the people 
became convinced that Massetti was the better man, when 
they chose him themselves, and unanimously. In Santa Maria 
del Guasto, the members of the University of Aquila, according 
to a deed of A.D. 1520, appear to exercise the right of election 
on behalf of themselves and of the people, probably by an en- 
croachment which, through their superior organization, they 
may at some time have effected on a more primitive right. 
We observe with much pleasure that the exercise of this very 
serious function by the Italian people, in the south as well as 
the north, is exercised with a gravity, order, and moderation 
from which the ratepayers of English parishes have much to 
learn. 

Thus the principle of popular election subsists peacefully, 
and from an immemorial tradition, in Italy, by the side of the 
more prevailing but more modern system of nomination: so 
that, when brought into discussion, it does not grate as a 
novelty upon the mind of a country, in which the conservative 
instinct is of no small strength. 

In November of the same year, 1873, which had witnessed 
the bold proceeding at San Giovanni del Dosso, the parish of 
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lrassino followed the example, and with a careful observance 
of similar forms, in the presence of the notary Bertolini of 
Mantua, elected for their parish priest Don Luigi Ferrabo. 
The votes in his favour were 203, in a parish with a population 
of less than 1,200; and they were unanimous. The 
letter of their J abbriceria states their case to the 
Sindaco of San Giorgio di Mantova. It points out 
with some force that election has now been adopted 
as the main regulator of the operations of civil society (p. 13), 
and that, if the Government be disposed to view the applica- 
tion of this principle to the arrangements of the Church with 
favour, they have only to make over the right of election to 
the people in those parishes which are in the gift of the Crown 
(p. 11). They again were followed by Paludano, which, in the 
month of March, 1874, elected Don Paolo Orioli. The several 
letters to the syndics have it for their object to obtain the 
sanction of the Government with a view to the admission of 
the priest elect to the parsonage, and to other temporalities. 
They are written in a tone indicative of more or less mis- 
giving as to the probable attitude of the Ministry ; which 
any of those who may hereafter walk in their steps will not, 
we hope, have any occasion to repeat. 

We learn that when Baron Ricasoli took the helm in 1861, 
after the deplorable loss which Italy had suffered by the death 
of the great Cavour, in drawing the outline of his ecclesiastical 
policy, he spoke as follows. 

‘We intend going to Rome, not to destroy, but to con- 
struct ; to offer the opportunity, to open the way, for the 
Church to reform herself; to grant her the liberty and the 
independence which may supply both the means and the in- 
centive for self-renovation in that purity of the religious sen- 
timent, in the simplicity of life, and strictness of discipline, 
which with so much honour and credit to the Popedom made 
its early history glorious and venerable.’ 

From the excellent speeches of Guerrieri-Gonzaga, Villari, 
and Tommasi-Crudeli, lately delivered in the Italian Cham- 
ber, we learn how, under the pressure, perhaps, of urgent poli- 
tical anxieties, this outline has for a time failed to be filled up: 
and how formidable the results were likely to become. Villari, 
the author of a work on Savonarola, which has for the first 
time given to that remarkable man his asséette in history, says 
(p. 13): ‘Permit me totell you, the thought which more than 
any other makes me fear for the future is, that we are now 
engaged in training a nation to consist of Voltairians and of 
Clericals.’ ‘Never,’ says Tommasi-Crudeli, ‘did Cavour sup- 
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pose that the liberty which he promised was to be given only 
to a faction in the Roman Church’ (p. 4), which always 
screams ‘ for liberty in Protestant countries and stands fast for 
monopoly and exclusion in those which are Roman Catholic.’ 
We have in Italy,in matter of religion, as he well explains, ‘ not 
one thing but two: the Roman Curia and the Catholic Church. 
The first is a political institution, enslaved to the Jesuits, and 
sworn to make war upon modern civilization. The other is a 
flock of human beings associated, with more or less of personal 
conviction or adhesion, in a religion which by no means requires 
them to be anti-national.’ He vigorously contrasts the jealous 
repression of the Red International by Italian law with the 
profuse liberties of mischief accorded to a sect or conspiracy 
of far closer organization, and armed with weapons of a far 
higher temper. For Italy, he thinks this prodigality has been 
a piece of gross folly: but as against the Italian Catholic 
clergy, it has been, he conceives, the consecration of a tyranny 
without example. Yet that clergy, as he states, and we 
believe with much truth, was once largely imbued with patri- 
otic feelings, and ought not now to be given over to the oppres- 
sor, Some nine thousand of them, it may be remembered, had, 
under the auspices of Passaglia, declared against the Tem- 
poral Power of the Popedom, years before its actual abolition. 
There was indeed, according to this speaker, a scheme in 
1865 for placing the administration of the ecclesiastical patri- 
mony under the management of diocesan and parochial com- 
mittees, wholly independent of the Court of Rome; but no 
step has been as yet taken towards their establishment. The 
Pope covers all Italy with Vaticanist bishops, and the bishops 
in their turn fill the parishes with Vaticanist priests; and the 
freedom which was intended to be given to the Church has 
been conferred only on the Court of Rome for the enslave- 
ment of the Church, from lack of a right disposition to dis- 
tinguish between the two, and under the false and mischievous 
belief that religion is an effete and superannuated thing, which 
has no longer the power to affect society for good or for evil. 


‘Priests, whose patriotism had up to a certain point been proof 
against retrograde suggestions, and against the resentment excited by 
the suppression of the ecclesiastical corporations, alarmed and irritated 
at this undeserved desertion, now pass over in troops to the camp of 
the enemy. Every day lessens the number of a remainder who, 
as being braver or more conscientious, take refuge in a passive 
silence ; and, if matters continue to go thus, it is easy to foresee that, 
after some few years, when all the present generation of clergy shall 
be extinct, and with it extinct also the memory of the sorrows and the 
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joys that priests and laymen had in common when we were trying to 
make for ourselves a country, the whole religious administration of 
Italy will be in the hands of men trained to hate and contemn their 
own land, and driven by a centralised and irresistible authority, to 
instil this hatred and contempt into the rising generation of Italians.’ ! 





To the same effect, the Marquis Anselmo Guerrieri-Gonzaga 
argued this case in a speech which serves to show how com- 
pletely and effectually the Italians have imbibed the spirit, 
and possess the power, of true parliamentary debate. He 
was able to speak from experience of the state of affairs in 
the dioceses of Pavia and Mantua, where this distinguished 
family, and especially the Marquis Carlo Guerrieri-Gonzaga, 
have been able to give valuable countenance and support to the 
courageous rural communities, whose proceedings we have 
related. 

It was hardly to be expected that their elections of parish 
priests, which were undoubtedly in one sense aggressive, 
should pass unchallenged. The Bishop of Mantua had nomi- 
nated another priest, Don Antonio Prati, to Sax Giovanni del 
Dosso ; and he, together with a dissenting minority in the 
parish, brought an action, before the Civiland Correctional Court 
of Mantua, against Don Lonardi. This minority purported 
to consist of 47 persons, against the 207 supporters of Lonardi. 
But it is stated that they were all dependents of two proprie- 
tors belonging to the Papal party, and that the real instigator 
was the Marquis Annibale Cavriani, a well-known clerical 
partisan.?, When, in the course of the proceedings, it was 
objected that some of these 47 were not parishioners, their 
counsel replied that it did not matter ; it was enough if some, 
or one, were. Two, according to the Judge, and two only, 
were real parishioners of San Giovanni. 

The object of the action was to oust Don Lonardi, with 
Don Coelli, from the parsonage, and to deprive him of the 
use of the church, and of the stipend assigned to him by the 
Government out of the temporalities of the parish. The ar- 
guments, reported in the Opinione of June 25, are full of 
interest, but it will be enough if we cite, from the D7ritto of 
the 5th of July, the substance of the able Judgment given in 
the case. 

The canonical regularity of Don Lonardi’s position, of 
course, could not be affirmed. He had, indeed, received a 
formal induction, as the judge tells us in his luminous expo- 


















1 Speech of Tommasi-Crudeli, p. 13. 
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sition, on March 15, 1874, from the archpriest of Cavriana, 
but this was while the bishop’s nominee, Prati, was still a 
claimant of the benefice. Together with the priests Lonardi 
and Coelli, was sued a public officer, entitled the Sub-steward 
of vacant benefices ; but he pleaded by counsel, that the parties 
had no /ocus standi against him. Lonardi had been subjected 
to something in the nature of a competitive examination by 
the bishop, in which he was worsted, and this, among other 
points, is urged on. the side of the prosecution. Not, if we 
understand rightly, as implying a want of clerical character or 
qualifications (indeed he had been appointed by the bishop 
to administer the parish during the vacancy), but on the 
ground that the other was the better and the lawfully entitled 
candidate. 

The court first declared its own competency, under the 
law of Guarantees, to determine the juridical effect of ecclesi- 
astical acts. It finds in the first clause of the S/Zatuto, or 
Constitutional Act, that the Roman Catholic religion is the 
religion of the State, but that all are entitled to have the ob- 
servances of religion according to their consciences. This 
principle of freedom has been provided for by the Siccardi 
law, the law of Civil Matrimony, and the law of Guarantees. 
And from this principle, as the Court conceives, it follows that 
the parishioners of Sax Giovanni were entitled to meet and 
choose Don Lonardi to be their spiritual pastor. This right, 
however, does not of itself imply possession of the church ; and 
moreover the minority may, if they please, take Don Prati 
for their priest by the same right and title as empowered the 
majority to choose Don Lonardi. Neither of them will, in 
the estimation of the law, derive a title from the canons ; 
each will be simply the minister of religion to those who may 
choose, or may have chosen him. The demand of the prosecu- 
tors, that Don Lonardi be interdicted’ from all spiritual func- 
tions within the parish, is reproved as well as repelled. 

Addressing himself next to the question of the Fabric, the 
judge finds there is no legal title to it in any one person or 
body. But it has been from time immemorial available by law 
for the use of the parishioners; and by the Czw7d Code (Art. 
432), it is appropriated, and belongs to the commune, not to 
the Church Universal. All property of this kind remains at the 
disposition of the Communal Council, not of the Pope. And 
this Council can only be represented by its head, the Syndic ; 
individual parishioners cannot interfere unless in certain ways 
exceptionally pointed out by the law, none of which are here 
in question. Holding the church under the sanction of this 
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authority, Don Lonardi cannot be molested in his use of it. 
The effect of these conclusions covers the case of the coad- 
jutor, Coelli, who had a like elective title. 

There remains the question of the parsonage, which is 
part of the emoluments of the benefice. These emoluments 
have not been conferred in block by the civil power, which 
is alone entitled, upon either claimant. But the sub-steward- 
ship (szb-economato) of vacant benefices allows to Don Lonardi 
the occupation of the residence, and it is not in any way 
responsible to the prosecutors, and ought not to have been 
included in this action. 

We are not able even to conjecture whether this remark- 
able Judgment will be sustained upon appeal ; for there ap- 
pears to be some degree of conflict between the article of 
the Statuto, which declares the Roman Catholic religion 
to be the religion of the State, and the principle of free- 
dom of conscience as it is interpreted by the Court, to 
say nothing of the severance of the Church from the 
State, which is the basis of the law of Guarantees. But the 
first of these is for Italy only a dead formula of the past, 
while the second is the declared and energizing rule of pro- 
spective policy. There can be little doubt that, when the 
promised and expected plan of settlement is adopted by the 
Chambers, it must be founded in substance on the principles 
proclaimed at Mantua, and the union of an Italian parish 
with the Roman See will have to depend only upen voluntary 
ties. 

It seems difficult to overrate the importance of the results 
to which the action of these poor and hardy villagers may 
thus be found to lead. The attitude of the popular mind in 
Italy has, indeed, no bias towards religious innovation ; per- 
haps we ought to say, it has never become very sensible of the 
need of religious improvement and reform. But, while con- 
tented with the tenets and usages of the Latin Church, 
taught and administered by such a clergy as they have 
usually had to do with, the people of Italy appear to have 
arrived at a state of marked indifference with regard to Papal 
and episcopal proceedings ; and where they know the bishop to 
be anti-national, they seem quite prepared to dispense with 
his aid in the government of their religious concerns. Deter- 
mined to part neither with their religion nor with their 
patriotism, they think the lack of canonical institution for 
their priest a lighter loss. But this state of things should, 
perhaps, be regarded as only provisional. Either the Court of 
Rome must, probably under a new Pontiff, relax the rigour 
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of its Ultramontanism, and tolerate a race of priests who can 
livein harmony with the people, or else, if the parishes are left 
free to continue under Papal jurisdiction, or to decline it at 
their will, we must prepare to see great organic changes in 
the government of the Church of Italy. It is probable that 
such changes in the government of the Church would at some 
stage be followed by reforms, possibly by something more 
than reforms, in discipline or even in doctrine. These, how- 
ever, are for the present subjects only of remote and doubtful 
conjecture. For ourselves, we have no love for fiery agitation 
in matter of religion, and we would still hope that wise and 
moderate counsels may avert a dangerous crisis. What we 
contemplate with deep interest and cordial sympathy is 
the stout and manful resistance of a handful of Chris- 
tian flocks to a system of despotism, springing from the 
Roman Court, and forced upon the Italian priesthood, which 
makes deadly war upon freedom in every shape, not only 
upon political and civil, but upon personal, inward, intellec- 
tual and moral freedom. If, in the ecclesiastical atmosphere 
of Italy, the air of heaven is to be breathed without restraint ; 
if, without ceasing to be Christians, men are to remain men 
and patriots ; if the circle of family life is to be independent, 
if the sanctuary of the private conscience is to be saved from 
the trampling of the hosts of the Curia, Italy will owe some 
part of its debt in respect of these great blessings to the 
humble communities of San Giovanni, of Frassino, and of 
Paludano. 

We learn, indeed, with sincere regret that General 
Garibaldi has expressed a disinclination to the election of 
priests by the people, on the ground that it will tend to 
strengthen the hold of the Church upon the country. There 
cannot be a more conclusive proof of the deplorable working 
of the Papal and Curial policy than that it should have 
thrown a man of his virtuous and disinterested character into 
an attitude of such violent and undiscriminating opposition. 
But his authority in questions of this class is not what might 
be supposed. 

Our Scottish readers of the Free Kirk will be apt to com- 
pare San Giovanni with Auchterarder. ‘Behold, how great a 
matter a little fire kindleth!’! Amid strong dissimilarities of 
circumstance, both exhibited a spectacle, edifying in itself, 
and valuable to a worldly and wealth-worshipping age—the 
spectacle of a struggle on behalf of the human conscience 
against the aggression of superior power; and it is remarkable 


1 St. Fames iii. 5. 
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that in neither case was there any uneasiness under the 
doctrine or the discipline of the respective religious systems. 
In each, alike, the object was to vindicate what was conceived 
to be the true and original safeguard of their scheme of 
government, and to establish the maxim that the people form 
an element in the constitution of the Church. In the case of 
Auchterarder, where the beacon-light of the Free Church was 
first kindled, not only did the early formation of a large, 
vigorous, and highly organized body ensue, but that body, 
together with its predecessors of the original Secession, has 
obtained a moral triumph unparalleled in history, through the 
adoption, by the Legislature of 1874, of an Act which in- 
troduces in its full breadth into the National Establishment 
of Scotland all that the Seceders asked, and more than would 
have contented the men of Auchterarder.! We fear it is not 
likely that the Court of Rome will reverse its policy, or, in 
homely phrase, eat its words, as completely as the Scotch 
Establishment has been content, and even keen, to eat its 
words. What we may hope, but must by no means assume, 
is that, for the sake of avoiding more profound organic 
changes, she will stoop to tolerate the existence in the Italian 
Church of moderate views, and will no longer, by forbidding the 
Christian to be a patriot, prevent the patriot (as far as in her 
lies) from being a Christian. But of this we are certain, 
that she will not, such is the strength of the evil spirit that 
possesses her, be brought into this better and milder mood 
except under vigorous pressure. The experience of a few years 
will show, whether that pressure is likely to be effectually 
applied. 

Undoubtedly the Court of Rome and its party have 
evoked a kind and amount of religious resistance to its 
extravagant claims, since the Council of 1870, such as has 
had no example since the Reformation in the sixteenth 
century. We speak of resistance simply religious, and not of 
those conflicts with numerous Christian States, which it has so 
wantonly provoked. Germany and Switzerland are the two 
countries in which this resistance is most conspicuous ; and in 
the first of these two, it is by far the most important, resting 
as it does on the double basis of a considerable popular ad- 
hesion, and of a strong learned and historic force, rooted in 
more than one of the Universities of the land. Until recently 


We are aware that, as has beenshown by Sir Henry Moncrieff 
(The Identity of the Free Church Claim,.Edinburgh, 1875), the ground 
widened in the course of the Free Church controversy, and it came to 
embrace other claims, which are not affected by the Act of 1874. 
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it seemed as if the corrosion of indifferentism in the higher 
circles would in Italy, as it has done in France, preclude the 
possibility of any extended movement. But there has been 
a shifting of circumstances and figures which seems now to 
give a different complexion to the scene. Nor is it any one 
symptom taken alone, but the concurrence and convergence of 
many, which appears to warrant the hope that in one shape 
or another a stroke will be struck in that country for the cause 
of freedom and of truth. 

For ourselves, we do not doubt as to the shape which the 
effect is likely, at all events in its first stage, to assume. We 
believe that it will be that which has been indicated by 
the village communities of the Mantovano: an effort to repel 
the prepotensa, the outrageous excess of sacerdotal despotism, 
and to establish the principle that the Christian community 
has something to say to the management of its own re- 
ligious affairs. What it means to say and will say, we 
cannot fully know, until the principle itself has obtained 
adequate recognition and allowance. It certainly need not 
assume a revolutionary character, for it is well established in 
the East, where the conservative idea has run even perhaps into 
extremes, but where considerable scope is notwithstanding 
allowed in ecclesiastical matters tothe popular element. The 
union of Italy in one and the same Church, and the unlikeli- 
hood of any considerable secession from that Church, unless 
under extreme circumstances, greatly favour any reasonable 
design for fixing on this basis some new regulation of ecclesias- 
tical affairs. On account of the principle they involve, an imita- 
tion elsewhere of the proceedings of the three village com- 
munities would be of all others the best and most healthful 
sign. We do not mean that the popular election of the 
parochial clergy is a panacea for all ills, nor necessarily, that, 
that measure, in the exact Mantuan fashion of it, is marked out 
for ultimate and universal adoption; but that it is the only 
and the effectual form under which, according to present 
appearance, resistance can be offered by the disarmed com- 
munity of the lower clergy and the laity to an oppressive 
and deadly despotism. 

The same journal which contained the sentence of the 
Mantuan court, contained also intelligence ofa case which 
had just occurred at a considerable distance, in the district 
of Friuli. The priest of Pignano, near Cividale, having been 
removed by the Archiepiscopal Court of Udine, the parish 
became vacant. The inhabitants invited a clergyman named 
Vogrig, who had been suspended from the performance of 
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Church offices (@ divinis) several years back as a liberal 
Catholic, to assume the charge. Accepting the invitation, he 
made his entry into the place on a Sunday about the be- 
ginning of July, amidst a great concourse of people, and 
proceeded to celebrate the mass. The Prefect of Udine 
was asked by the Papal party to interfere ; but replied that 
his sole duty was to look to public order. In this view he 
sent a handful of caradinicri to the place, whose active services 
do not appear to have been called for. An early future, as 
vacancies in parishes from time to time occur, will test the 
popular feeling in regard tomovements of this description. 
But there are other features discernible in the present state 
of Italy, which cannot be omitted from an outline such as we 
are endeavouring to present to view. It is not merely the 
changes, which have taken place in that country, have made an 
opening for the activity of Protestant propagandism, and that its 
promoters have been sanguine in their statements of results. 
We see, indeed, no present reason to anticipate any appreciable 
amount of permanent effect from these operations. In Naples, 
again, there has emerged from the prevailing irritation a body 
which assumes the title of the National Italian Catholic Church, 
and the proceedings of which require some notice. It stands in 
a certain relationship to a journal which, since the year 1861, 
has availed itself of the concession of freedom to the Press, 
under the title (in our tongue) of ‘The Catholic Emancipator, 
and journal of the Italian Priesthood’s National Society for 
emancipation and mutual help.’ It has published a Statuto 
Dogmatico-Organico-Disciplinare, which purports to have 
been adopted by its members in General Assembly, and 
which is reputed to have been drawn by the Cavaliere Prota 
Giurleo, a priest of very competent learning. The Statuto 
acknowledges the authority of Divine Revelation, and of the 
Universal Catholic Church, and adheres to the Episcopal 
government, the theory of which, however, it expounds in 
terms so low as to weaken, if not to efface, its essential distinc- 
tion from Presbytery. ‘The bishop is no more than the first 
among brethren, equals in the priesthood’ (Art. 25). With 
this exception, the document may be said to eschew organic 
change, and to set forth only moderate reforms. But there is 
a remarkable contrast between this modus operandi, and that 
of the Alt-Katholiken of Germany. The Germans have reso- 
lutely taken time to consider their course, before launching a 
scheme of reformation ; whereas, this section of Italians have 
aspired as a religious community, to spring full-grown and 
full-armed into life, like Pallas from the head of Zeus. A form 
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of oath is appended to the S¢atuto, which, in terms (we 
should have thought) rather too precise, sets forth the promise 
to maintain it. 

The preparation of this document was followed up by the 
election of Monsignor Domenico Panelli as the first bishop. 
He bears the title of ‘Catholic Archbishop of Lydda’ anda 
short memoir of his life has been printed in the Emancipatore 
Cattolico, No. 15, of the present year. He is here certified 
by ‘ Monsignor Benjamino Evsevidis, Arcivescovo di Neapoli, to 
have been consecrated archbishop by him, and an assistant 
prelate, in the year 1869, at Constantinople. The name of 
‘Benjaminus Eusebides Dimitrio, Neapoleos, rit. Grec.,” appears 
in the authentic list of the signatures to the Acts of the 
Vatican Council, among the Archbishops.'. Monsignor 
Panelli was, however, so says the narrative, summoned 
to Rome in 1863 with flattering promises, but on his arrival 
he was arrested by order of the Inquisition, and, in March of 
the following year, condemned to imprisonment for life, upon 
the charge of having procured ordination and consecration 
according to the forms of the Eastern Church, but really for 
opinions favourable to Italian nationality. In 18609, he 
effected his escape, and the narrative closes somewhat oddly 
with the statement, not only that he was once more invited to 
Rome by the Pope in 1872, but that he acted upon the invita- 
tion, and received there the Pontifical benediction. However, 
on the 16th of May, 1875,? the Statuto to which we have re- 
ferred was solemnly inaugurated in his chapel at Naples, when 
he swore to it in the presence of those assembled. About two 
hundred names, belonging to various ranks and professions of 
society, are subscribed to the record of the meeting. But it is 
stated upon authority that the number of persons who had 
participated in his election on May 2, was no less than 2532. 
Since that date another episcopal! election seems to have 
taken place in the new communion: the name of the digni- 
tary thus chosen is Trabucco.* 

Our general information respecting the body thus orga- 
nized, and respecting the society of priests from whose bosom 
it appears to have sprung, is not sufficient to warrant our 
giving an immediate opinion on the question whether the 
schism is one of serious importance. But we understand that 
at this early date Archbishop Panelli is at issue with the 
framer of the Statuto; and it would be at the very least 


1 Acta et Decreta, Rome 1872, p. 102. 
2 Emancipatore Cattolico, May 22, 1875, No. 15. 
3 Jbid. No. 20, June 5, 1875. 
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premature to treat the movement as a sister to that of the 
German Catholics. 

It may, however, be observed with justice upon all which 
we have thus far detailed, that no broad conclusion can be 
drawn from manifestations which, if taken at the best, are no 
more than partial and local. But the very remarkable document 
of which we have already made a passing mention, by which 
nine thousand Italian priests virtually testified their opposi- 
tion to Ultramontanism, cannot be placed in the same 
category. It is probable, indeed, that of late years the 
patriotic section of the clergy may have dwindled under the 
action of the great powers of patronage, as well as of 
pressure, wielded by Rome and those who are the tools 
of Rome. Still there remains enough to warrant a pretty con- 
fident belief in the existence among the clergy of a somewhat 
wide-spread .sentiment adverse to despotism in the Church. 
Unless we have been much deceived in the tidings which reach 
us, this sentiment is represented in the clergy of Rome itself 
by persons who are alike able and disposed to make their voices 
heard when the proper time arrives, and whose voices when 
heard will be respected. Some men indeed there are in all times 
who are always waiting for a proper time that never comes: 
men who either beguile themselves with the idea that they 
have manhood and resolution equal to acting in great 
crises, when they have none, or who at best wait upon the 
chapter of accidents, and find their subsistence in the hope of 
crumbs which now and then may fall from fortune’s table. 
We must not hastily conclude that these men are such. It is 
a serious matter to break away, even in the best cause, from 
the constituted organization of the Church: though this is the 
destiny that, in the sharper passages of ecclesiastical 
history, has oftentimes fallen to the lot of her fathers, her 
saints, and her heroes. But the wise man will not embark his 
hopes in a scheme of rupture, while he can reasonably place 
them elsewhere. The disastrous changes of religion, which 
the present generation has witnessed, are especially associated 
with the personality of the reigning Pope: and, though his old 
age be still a green old age, it is not unreasonable that Roman 
clergymen should look forward to the epoch of his demise as 
that which is likely to set its mark, once for all, upon the time, 
and to determine the triumph or decline of the principles and 
policy of Vaticanism in the Latin communion. This their last 
hope, we are told, they fondly refuse to abandon. 

However obstinately the Ultramontane party is set upon 
the restoration by foreign arms of the Temporal Power, it is a 
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fact worthy of notice that Padre Curci,! a prominent jesuit, 
and for some thirty years or more a well-known champion of 
the Papacy, has been permitted to put forth a recommenda- 
tion that peace, or a modus vivendi, should be established with 
the Italian kingdom. On the other hand, the purpose of Italy 
is fixed and irrevocable, and her unity, power, and life as a 
nation are staked on the maintenance of her hold on the city 
which forms her traditional and historic centre. We are 
among those, who believe that she may yet have to put forth 
all her strength in self-defence for this purpose, and that the 
conflict may for a time be grave. Of the ultimate result, 
however, it seems impossible to doubt. The clerical govern- 
ment of Rome had every vice under the sun. In principle 
indefensible, in practice both materially and morally bad, and 
at the same time incurably impotent, its acceptance would 
imply so complete a departure from all the tendencies and 
convictions of the age, that we might as readily expect to see 
the Pope anathematize Hildebrand or canonize John Knox, 
as to witness its effectual re-establishment. Among the as- 
sured facts of the future, we must reckon the eventual 
abandonment, by all but hopeless and exceptional fanatics, of 
the temporal dominion of the Church. It is a subtle and a 
doubtful question, what may be the result upon its spiritual 
position. If we regard the Papal system as a religion only, - 
there is no reason why it should be a loser by the change. In 
these days, the concurrence of secular authority adds little 
weight to religious appeals; and that little seems from year 
to year rather to diminish than to grow. The Oriental 
Church has a hold on its adherents, and a promise of perma- 
nence, at least as trustworthy and strong, as the Roman 
system ever has enjoyed; but it has never possessed any 
temporal dominion, But then the Roman scheme has habi- 
tually included for so many centuries the unrestrained use 
of temporal and coercive instruments for the maintenance of 
spiritual power, that this bad custom has become to it almost 
as a second nature. We do not now speak of the uniform 
tendency of the Roman Church towards the limitation of civil 
liberty in all states where it has the advantage of a majority. 
We speak of the actual exercise, down to the latest hour of 
temporal dominion, by the Court of Rome, of coercive 
power over bishops and clergymen within the dominions 


1See his Ragione dell’Opera, Roma, Bencini, 1874, and the com- 
ments on it in the official reply to M. Dupanloup’s attack, entitled Les 
Lois ecclésiastigues de U’Ttalie, pp. 73-5. 
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of the Pope. The method was to summon them to Rome 
upon their spiritual allegiance; and, having got them bodily 
there, to apply to them whatever measure “of, restraint, up to 
the very highest, might be deemed best for the purpose of 
repression. The reader will have observed Monsignor Pa- 
nelli’s description of his own case; and it is sustained from 
other sources. But there is no need of illustration by indi- 
vidual instances ; the practice was well known, nor are we 
aware that the intervention of foreign sovereigns on behalf 
of their subjects ever was available to pierce into the dark 
chambers of clerical administration, if indeed it ever was 
invoked. No doubt the possession of a territorial sovereignty, 
though limited, as was that of the Supreme Pontiff, was an 
essential condition of the use of coercion in this form, and 
there are persons of competent authority, whose judgment 
is not only that the loss of the temporal power will be felt, 
but that it will tell very sensibly in weakening the means of 
ecclesiastical government over the clerical order. To laymen, 
the system had in modern times little or no application 

We have spoken of particular manifestations in Italy ; and 
we have spoken of the state of feeling which has prevailed 
among the Italian clergy, many of whom long maintained in 
harmony their love of country and their attachment to religion, 
with very little encouragement from their lay brethren. But it 
is in the lay quarter that we have had the most recent and 
cheering signs of a beneficial change. A group or nucleus of 
distinguished men has formed itself in Italy, and within the 
circle ‘of its Parliamentary and active life, who appear to have 
grasped this fundamental truth, that religion, whatever be its 
source or ground, is an element of power with which states 
and statesmen must lay their account in the future, instead of 
contemplating it only as an ornament, or a curiosity, fit for 
the museums of the past. Through, and behind, and beneath 
the dense medium of the Roman Court, its worldly tactics, 
its subtle, constant, and enslaving pressure, they see the reli- 
gion of the country ; that power which chastens and trains 
the heart, which consolidates society, which everywhere re- 
places force with love; our guide in life, our stay and our 
illumination in the dark precincts of the grave. It will not 
do, as is now more and more felt, to leave all the mass of 
human action, experience, and discipline towards good, which 
is expressed in these ideas, to be trodden down by the banded 
foes both of national and of personal freedom. This wise and 
sound conviction has prompted the sympathies with which the 
courageous action of the Mantuan parishes has been cheered. 
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It has produced the work entitled Otto Mesi in Roma,' which 
records with historic fidelity the disastrous proceedings of the 
Council of 1870, and which describes, from the Christian point 
of view, the antichristian action of Vaticanism on the minds 
and lives of men? with a power and sagacity worthy of the 
best days of Italian thought. It has also led, during the ses- 
sion of the present year, to a lengthened and profoundly 
interesting debate in the Chamber, on the motion of Signor 
Mancini, which had for its object to put aside the policy of 
indifferentism, and to encourage, perhaps even to oblige, the 
Government to allow the clergy and laity of the Italian Church 
to make use of their proper and constitutional means of self- 
defence against an overbearing tyranny in the Church. The 
real tendency of this debate was perhaps best exhibited by 
an amendment proposed by Marquis Anselm Guerrieri, in a 
sense friendly to the Government. It expressed the anxiety 
of the Chamber to turn to full account the rights reserved 
under the law of Guarantees, and invited the Government to 
proceed promptly in framing the measures needed to give 
them full effect. There is, we are confidently assured, much 
reason to believe, as well as to desire, that, when these 
measures take their place upon the statute-book of Italy, they 
will be found to provide effectually against the prevailing op- 
pression. The state may not assume the responsibility of a 
protective action, for which it recognizes its own unfitness. 
But this need not impede its securing to the clergy and people 
the means of self-protection ; so that Ultramontane bishops 
shall not be thrust upon the dioceses, nor shall flood the 
parishes with like-minded priests, to the prejudice of the in- 
terests, and in defiance of the wishes, of those whom it is 
their duty to feed in the green pastures, and to lead forth 
beside the waters of comfort. 


1 We are informed that an English translation of this volume will 
shortly appear. 
* Febbrajo iii. pp. 133-152. 
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ArT. II.—ON SOME ASPECTS OF SCIENCE IN 
RELATION TO RELIGION, 


Abstract. 


Prevalence of Scepticism at the present time—Its Causes, those espe- 
cially connected with the pursuit of Natural Science—Collision of 
this with Theology, from dogmatizing on the part of the latter, and 
from speculations in matters of Revelation, with historical retrospect— 
Philosophical theories of nature legitimate in their proper place ; of 
these Evolution at present the most influential.—Notice especially of 
the theories of Lamarck, of the Vestiges of Creation, and of Darwin— 
Difficulties from gaps in nature, as between inanimate and living 
bodies, unconscious and conscious existence, and the lower animals 
and man, and that in respect both of intellectual and moral powers— 
Question of Interposition—Bearing of Evolution on the primary act 
of Creation—Conclusion as to its bearing on Natural Theology-—Ques- 
tion of accordance with the language of Scripture—Plea for toleration 
and Church guidance in such questions—Explanation of the line of 
argument taken. 


Is there any real ground for the prevalent impression of 
the rapid advance of scepticism among us at present, or is 
this feeling a mere panic, due to some casual turn of that 
conflict between faith and unbelief, which can never cease so 
long as the Church of Christ is militant here on earth? It 
partakes probably of both characters. It must be a panic or 
groundless fear that Christianity will be overborne, and lose 
its hold on the minds of men, for our Lord’s words stand sure, 
that the gates of Hell shall never prevail against His Church; 
and a short retrospect of the history of modern thought will 
show that jt has passed before this through times when the 
opposition of sceptical tendencies was both fiercer and more 
widespread than now. Matters, at least among us, have 
hardly yet reached such a pass that we could adopt the 
words of Bishop Butler, in the advertisement prefixed to the 
first edition of his Awalogy—‘It is come to be taken for 
granted by many persons that Christianity is not so much as 
a subject for enquiry, but that it is now at length discovered 
to be fictitious, and accordingly they treat it as if in the 
present age this were an agreed point among all persons of 
discernment, and nothing remained but to set it up as a 
principal subject of mirth and ridicule, as it were, by way of 
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reprisal for its having so long interrupted the pleasures of the 
world.’ 

Yet, on the other hand, the impression seems to be so far 
true, that in the ever-recurring oscillations of public feeling 
the wave of religious fervour, which followed the deadness of 
last century, is now in turn subsiding, in many quarters, into 
a state of spiritual apathy; and this, falling in with the 
unprecedented advances of, physical science, has led to the 
latter being put forward as a sort of substitute for religion, 
and so thrust into a position false and damaging to both. 

It does not materially affect the conclusion, to admit, as 
in candour we must, that other influences have contributed to 
these results, with which even good churchmen may have 
more or less sympathy—such as a reaction from the intoler- 
ance which marked the older usages, and the mixing up of 
politics with religion, whjch was in its ultimate effect as 
adverse to the spirituality of its professors as the present 
temper of public opinion is to the avowal of a definite creed. 
Nor does it seriously affect the argument to admit also that 
the jealousy and strife caused by our long-standing differ- 
ences in doctrine have had no small share in bringing about 
the present state of matters, for the two influences have in 
fact been working all’‘along in opposite directions—the increase 
of scepticism and indifference among the masses going on side 
by side with a multiplication of religious sects, and a marked 
increase of earnestness among their respective adherents. 

To appreciate fully the results of that separation of gene- 
ral education from religious training to which we are now so 
obviously tending, we must consider especially its effect 
on our more advanced students, who are at the time of life 
when the intellectual powers first come into vigorous play, 
and find occupation for themselves in filling up the blank left 
by the want of definite religious teaching at an early period, 
with the current systems of the day, as furnished to them in 
the text-books in common use. The exclusion from such 
manuals of any guiding principle of religion—however con- 
sistent with the general line of policy now adopted in 
education—cannot but foster a sceptical turn of mind, for the 
practical effect of presenting to the young a system of nature, 
complete in everything but the momentous questions of its 
origin and support, is of itself suggestive of these being still 
unsettled points, on which the mind is free to fall in with any 
speculations which take the fancy.' Some of the books in 


1 There is much force in Mr. Pritchard’s comment on this reticence 
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use among our students are, moreover, open to the charge of a 
decided tendency to materialism, which, if not directly incul- 
cated, is at least naturally suggested to the reader, by the 
way in which the facts are put before him, and the general 
treatment of the subject. 

Of this state of matters it is hardly possible to overrate 
the gravity. Its want of reticence lays the-mindof_ the 
young open before us unconsciously, and we may well fear 
that it is more from prudential caution than through convic- 
tion, that a decent regard to orthodoxy marks more or less 
the general conversation of some of their elders. But if the 
rising generation grow up in the open avowal of such sceptical 
views, considerations of this nature are not likely to have 
much influence with them when their powers of thought are 
more matured, and thus we have before us a prospect which 
may well fill the minds of Christian parents with anxious 
forebodings, what the end of these things will be. 

It is true there is nothing here to outrage the religious 
susceptibilities of the country, as in some of the recent writings 
and addresses of the reputed leaders of scientific thought, 
but it should be considered that the overt character of their 
language goes far of itself to counteract its misleading 
power, except in the case of minds ready prepared by the 
insidious working of a secularized education to admit freely 
suggestions which conflict with the principles of religion. As 
indications, however, of the position taken by some men of 
scientific eminence, with more or less acquiescence on the 
part of others, such utterances—though probably in some 
degree misjudged in the popular estimate—-unquestionably 
point to the advance of sceptical views among the more 
educated classes. And though these are not now put forward 
in the same offensive manner as in the experience of a former 
generation, it must be borne in mind that the energetic 
counter-movement also in progress on the side of religion 
will probably, in its collision with the former, impress on it a 
much more aggressive and intolerant character than it osten- 
sibly bears at present. 

The question, therefore, which the pursuit of natural 
science occupies with regard to revealed religion must be one 


observable in the modern writings of some able men, which, whatever the 
cause may be, is both disappointing and painful to religious minds. ‘The 
giants of old, who were the pioneers of modern knowledge—the Keplers, 
the Newtons, the Bernouillis, the Eulers, of ancient fame—had no such 
reticence. Why should the sons be more reticent than the fathers ?’— 
Preface to Hulsean Lectures, p. xxx. 
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at present of deep interest to every candid inquirer after 
truth. The conclusions drawn from such scientific inquiry 
are indeed only one of the causes to be assigned for the 
prevalence of doubt and scepticism. Bishop Ellicott, in his 
editorial postscript to the Lectures published by the Christian 
Evidence Society, specifies two other sources of unsettlement 
—the results of the historical criticism of late years, and certain 
views recently put forward as to the grounds of our know- 
ledge, and the true basis of religion and morality. But as it 
is impossible here to traverse all the grounds of doubt, those 
are selected which bear on the progress of natural science, as 
being the most urgent. For while difficulties suggested by 
historical criticism or metaphysical speculations are confined 
comparatively to a few, or are adopted at second-hand by 
others as stock arguments, those connected with some of the 
prevalent theories of nature come unbidden to many—nay, 
may be said to be thrust upon them—by the increasing efforts 
to popularize natural science, and the loose and unguarded 
way—to use the mildest language—in which some of its pro- 
fessors mix up unsound philosophical, or rather theological, 
speculations, with strictly scientific matter. 

This mode of treating the subject is no doubt often due 
to an involuntary confusion of thought on the question of the 
proper limits of the province of natural science which under- 
lies the whole matter before us; and if at times there are 
indications also of an irrational jealousy of any dogmatic 
statements whatever, even on points lying wholly beyond the 
range of experimental research, it is but fair to bear in mind 
that in the past history of science, theologians have often 
pursued an unreasonably obstructive policy, and that men of 
science have had to fight hard for the admission of conclu- 
sions which they, and the representatives of their original 
persecutors, are now alike agreed in recognizing as well- 
established truths. As this harsh treatment was but the 
natural result of prejudice, alarmed at the new advances of 
science upsetting old-established notions, so the overbearing 
language of some savants of the present day, when they 
come to touch on religious questions, may also probably be 
accounted for, if it cannot be excused, by a reaction from the 
unreasonable opposition which is only just passing away. The 
fact at least is undeniable, however it is to be explained, that 


the first established conclusions of modern science were, on 
their promulgation, violently opposed by the prevalent theo- 


logical teaching of the day, though it cannot be said they 
were brought forward with any view to disparage religion. 
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It is needless here to introduce in illustration the trite refer- 
ence to the condemnation of the Copernican system by Pope 
Paul V. in 1616, though it may not be equally so to call 
attention to the fact—more commonly overlooked—that in 
1818 Pope Pius VII. cancelled the prohibition, which, for 
more than two centuries, had interfered with its being taught, 
otherwise than as a hypothesis, in any Roman Catholic 
University. Geology, within the memory of many of our own 
generation, has had to encounter an opposition, and in due 
time obtained a recognition, both of which, if less formal, are 
nowise less decided. ‘Time was, when even dignitaries of the 
Church, in their public prelections, made use of such expres- 
sions as ‘Geologists and other infidels,’ though, so far from 
the pioneers of this science being biassed in their conclusions 
by any wish to upset the received religious teaching, there is 
reason to think that they impeded its progress by adopting 
premature theories to adjust new discoveries to old beliefs; 
so that from time to time they were compelled to throw away 
some element in their conclusions, which fresh investigations 
showed to be no longer tenable. Hence, in part the frequent 
change of geological theories, which has been made a reason 
for not accepting its present teaching.! 

Later still we have had like collisions in regard to the 
antiquity of the human race, and the connection of the ner- 
vous system with the play of thought—views still warmly 
opposed by some theologians, though mostly on assumptions 
which are repudiated by their supporters. Yet even already 
these views command such a fair amount of favour in the 
same quarter, as to make it impossible to say that the theo- 
logical mind, as such, has pronounced against them. Other 
controversies of a similar nature are still pending, though 
probably few men of science doubt as to the ultimate issue ; 
and the same may be said of some theologians, as 
eminent for the soundness of their belief as for the extent of 
their acquaintance with the laws of nature—as will sufficiently 
appear from the references to their works in the following 
pages. 

There is, however, at the present day, a very perceptible 
modification of tone on both sides of the discussion. While 
on the one hand the opposition is much less general, and 
conducted with more discrimination, on the other hand we 
cannot well shut our eyes to the new scientific views which 
are now attracting public attention, being sometimes advo- 


1 Farrar : Science in Theology, p. 10l. 
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cated in a spirit unfriendly to Revelation—as is indicated by 
the proneness to import into the discussion inferences nowise 
necessarily involved in the question, and obviously tending to 
unsettle our faith—or at least by the use of an ambiguous 
phraseology, naturally suggestive of such a tendency. Hence 
the teaching of some of the more advanced writers of the day 
on natural science presents to the Christian student a difficulty 
which did not attach to the Copernican system of astronomy, 
or the doctrine of the geological antiquity of the earth, in the 
days when these subjects were respectively in dispute ; for not 
only are the results opposed by the popular religious teaching 
as inconsistent with the sense which it puts on the language 
of Scripture, but they are associated with a philosophical 
theory which seems repugnant to the first principles of the 
doctrine of Christ. With every allowance for the misleading 
effect which prejudice may have on ‘his mind, and for the 
amount of real or probable truth contained in the strictly 
scientific part of the statement, he finds that to deal fairly 
either with it, or with his own religious belief, he has no 
resource but to dissociate the scientific conclusions from their 
theological or philosophical setting, and to reconstruct them 
on a new basis, more in conformity with the principles of 
his faith. 

In fact, while natural science and dogmatic theology have 
each their proper province, within which their rights are para- 
mount, the popular expositors on both sides are prone to 
overlay their just claims with pretensions which are damaging 
to their legitimate influence, as going beyond their due juris- 
diction—like the style of King of France, which the English 
monarchs used formerly to append to their own rightful titles ; 
and if the theologian goes out of his way when he proceeds 
to dogmatize on matters of scientific observation, surely the 
savant is equally wide of his mark when he mixes up his 
statements on the character and sequence of the phenomena 
of nature with speculations as to the cause of being, and the 
connection between the natural and the supernatural. 

But though it is true that the scientific inquirer goes out 
of his way, and can no longer claim the standing of a student 
of nature, when he enters on questions on which physical 
research can really throw no light, and in regard to which our 
conclusions must rest on considerations of quite a different 
kind, it by no means follows that for the satisfactory progress 
even of the investigation of nature some system of philo- 
sophical arrangement is not required, in order to combine 
isolated facts into an orderly whole. No doubt, as genius is 
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necessary for the conception of a theory suited to the case, 
discretion is no less called for in its application. Yet it will 
be generally allowed that without such theories the natural 
sciences would never have attained their present advanced 
position. Without some such philosophical conception to 
guide him, the student of nature, however assiduous he may 
be in his observations, does but little to turn them to their 
full account. He may be compared to an omnivorous fancy 
collector, whose curiosity-shop—misnamed a museum—has 
hardly any character in common with the well-arranged col- 
lection of a real naturalist, though it may possibly outnumber 
it in the variety of specimens it contains. All minds of a 
higher cast have felt that, in order fully to appreciate the 
importance even of a single fact, it must be viewed, as far as 
may be, in its relations to all those previously known. Hence 
the inducement for those occupied in the study of nature to 
base their researches on some general theory of the universe, 
either ready made to their hands, or of their own excogitation. 

The theory at present probably most in favour, as giving 
a harmonious explanation of the various phenomena of nature, 
is that of Evolution; and it is to this the following remarks 
will chiefly be directed, as, in some of its modifications, it 
underlies most of the points in which science is alleged to be 
in conflict with religion. In the interest of the latter, there- 
fore, it is desirable to inquire—not into its abstract truth, or 
probability, for this is a point which men of science may be 
left to settle among themselves—but into the question, whether 
its fundamental principles are compatible or not with those 
of religion, natural and revealed. If no essential discordance 
can be shown to exist between the two, it is surely both un- 
reasonable and unadvisable to put under the ban of religion 
a theory which has acquired an acceptance in scientific circles, 
already so general, and seemingly still on the increase. 

The fundamental idea implied in this term Evolution —or 
unrolling—is the continuity of succession in the phenomena 
of the universe, including all material forms, animate and in- 
animate, as opposed to the notion of dzscontinwous succession, 
or intermittent action, which is involved in the idea of the 
succession of forms, not derived, each from the foregoing, but 
brought into being, each, as it were, by itself, apart from the 
others, and separated from them by gaps, more or less obvious, 
both of time and character. 

Such theories have at all times had great attractions fer 
scientific minds, but, unfortunately, the exclusive contem- 
plation of the sensible phenomena of nature has indisposed 
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many of its most eatnest students from seeing aught beyond 
it, and lea them to adopt notions, which go to deify nature 
itself. Hence the most noted systems of Evolution have such 
a pantheistic complexion as, in the public mind, to colour the 
whole subject with the same tint. 

This is especially the case with Lamarck’s theory of the 
transmutation of species, dating from the beginning of the 
present century. Lamarck held that a series of changes have 
been from the beginning in slow, but continual progress, 
affecting the characters of living beings, and tending gradu- 
ally to change one form into another. In this way he main- 
tained that it was possible to account for the variety of species 
found in nature at present—the different types indicated by 
geological research, as having existed in past ages—and the 
continuous gradation from simpler to more complex forms 
in the scale of being. 

Thus assuming, as the primordial form of life, an animal- 
cule of the simplest conceivable kind, and of microscopical 
dimensions, he carries it onward through the successive stages 
of its development, till under the guidance of his fictile imagi- 
nation it acquires the characters of various of the higher 
animals, and finally attains to the attributes and dignity of 
man. Lamarck’s views for a long time met with little coun- 
tenance, at least in this country, and Sir C. Lyell, in his 
Principles of Geology, published in 1840, shows very clearly, 
in the able abstract he gives of the theory, that he considered 
it, at that time, too absurd to deserve serious consideration. 

The same idea of the transmutation of species, and the 
gradual development of the higher from the lower forms of 
life, was again put forth in the Vestiges of the Natural History 
of the Creation, published anonymously in 1844; but no im- 
pression was made in its favour on the public mind, till the 
appearance of Charles Darwin’s work, Ox the Origin of 
Specics by Natural Selection, in 1859, which turned the 
balance of scientific opinion to the side of Evolution. Since 
then the publications in which this theory has been advocated 
have been too numerous to be referred to in detail, but the 
names of Mr. A. Wallace, Sir J. Lubbock, Professors Huxley 
and Tyndall, Mr. Herbert Spencer, and its former critic, Sir 
C. Lyell, may be mentioned as some of the leading contri- 
butors to its extension. 

One reason, no doubt, of the favourable reception of 
Darwin’s theory is the large array of facts brought forward, 
and the skill with which they are dovetailed together, in sup- 
port, or at least in illustration of his views. Lamarck brings for- 
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ward nothing like positive evidence of the actual occurrence of 
the changes of bodily conformation which his theory involves. 
All, therefore, that he can be said to have done, is to suggest 
a conceivable scheme of evolution by transmution, in showing 
how species do grade into each other, and how certain trans- 
formations—supposing they had been, or could be effected— 
would be in harmony with the changes in the mode of life. 
Moreover, he seems to make it an essential part of his system 
to refer the new development of organs entirely to a straining 
on the part of the creature, after the ends to which they are 
subservient, and he has thus put a stamp of pantheism on his 
conception, which it is impossible to efface, without recasting 
the whole. 

In the theory proposed in the Vestiges of Creation, the 
progressive elevation of animal life is ascribed to a gradually 
increased prolongation of the first stage of the development of 
the embryo, in which the most general features only of struc- 
ture are laid down, and from which it turns aside to acquire the 
more special characters of its adult form, at an earlier or later 
period, according to the lower or higher place of each species, 
in the scale of organization. It is very doubtful if our present 
knowledge of the laws of embryogeny warrants the generali- 
zation assumed for the basis of this theory, but the same 
religious objection does not apply to it as to the former ; for 
the author is careful to refer the result to the pre-arranged 
adaptation of the Creator. His bias is rather to that form of 
deism, which regards the Supreme Being somewhat in the 
light of a human artificer of exalted powers, and which thinks 
to magnify His work, by representing the mechanism of crea- 
tion to be so perfectly constructed in the beginning, as to go 
on thereafter of itself, without farther care on the part of its 
maker, like an elaborate piece of self-regulating clockwork. 
But the deism of this author is surely as needless a setting to 
his theory as the pantheism of Lamarck to the other. If it 
is conceived to be the Divine plan of operation to elevate the 
animal creation by a transmutation of species, effected in this 
particular way, it must be at least as reasonable to hold that 
the plan is carried out by the exercise of a continuous volition, 
as by the independent working of a pre-arranged mechanism, 
which, when once set in action, is ever after left to itself. 

Indeed these two theories serve well to illustrate the 
tendency of the human mind to oscillate to’'and fro between 
pantheistic and anthropomorphic notions of the Deity, in its 
attempts to separate, in its conceptions of His agency, the idea 
of personality, as derived from our experimental knowledge 
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of ourselves, from those limitations with which it is necessarily 
associated in a finite being like man. In other respects, how- 
ever, they are both now merely of historical interest, having 
ceased for some time to exercise any influence they ever had 
on scientific thought. 

The very different position of Darwin’s theory is probably 
due, not only to the literary and scientific merits, already 
acknowledged, of the work in which it was brought forward, 
but also to the suggestion of two agencies, which, so far as 
they go, are of real force, and must be allowed to play a part 
—at least as instruments—-in effecting the transformations 
which are as essential to this scheme, as to either of the others. 
These agencies are what the author terms Natural, and Sexual 
Selection. 

By natural selection Darwin understands the continuance 
of certain races, to the exclusion of others, in consequence of 
their progenitors possessing and transmitting to their descend- 
ants some individual peculiarities, which were favourable to 
their well-being, by giving them an advantage in the struggle 
for existence, which presses more or less on all living beings, 
so as in the lapse of time to extinguish those least fitted to 
hold their ground. The expression is suggested by the 
analogy of the artificial or intentional selection, by which 
breeders and fanciers effect such remarkable changes in the 
habits and conformation of the various kinds of plants and 
animals taken under their charge. Variations of different sorts 
are constantly occurring—especially among domesticated 
species, in consequence probably of deviations from their 
natural mode of life—and the art of the breeder lies in per- 
petuating such of these variations as he thinks of importance, 
by pairing the individuals in which they occur, and secluding 
them from the common kind. A selection similar to what is 
thus intentionally exercised by the breeder Darwin shows 
to be practically carried out in nature, only with this differ- 
ence, that the standard of the selection is not its conducing to 
the profit, or falling in with the fancy of the breeder, but its 
tending to the advantage of the species itself; and the 
efficiency of its working depends on the simple fact of the 
survival of the fittest. In so far as any changes of character 
are of use, they help to increase the chance of the race 
weathering the influences which are opposed to its permanence, 
while, in so far as they are detrimental, they lead to its . 
succumbing under their pressure. 

Yet it must be admitted that there is something perplex- 





ing, if not misleading, in Darwin’s use of the term ‘ Natural 
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Selection’ in the course of his argument, or at least in his 
mode of manipulating it, if the expression may be ailowed. 
In the first place, as is pointed out by the Duke of Argyll, in 
his Reign of Law,' there is something inappropriate in the 
very title of the work—‘ The Origin of Species by Natural 
Selection ’—for though natural selection may explain why, 
when certain varieties have occurred, some should have a 
greater chance of permanence than others, it does not touch 
the origin of those differences among individuals, which, when 
amplified and perpetuated, give rise to a distinction of species. 
Then there is something perplexing, at least, in the assumption 
which pervades the work, that this natural selection somehow 
accounts for the progressive appearance of higher forms of 
life, as we advance from the earlier to the more recent phases 
of its history. The occurrence of the individual peculiarities 
among the young, which by their perpetuation and increase 
come at length to form points of specific difference, being in the 
first instance quite fortuitous—or at least unexplained——what is 
there to determine the general result in an upward, ratherthan in 
a downward direction, as regards elevation of type? Is there 
not here some ground for Sir John Herschel’s objection, that 
it is too like the Laputan method of making books ?? 
Granted that the weeding out of all varieties which are dis- 
advantageously modified will, in the long run, perpetuate the 
more vigorous and better adapted races, still this is quite a 
different thing from its leading to a progressive, rather than 
a retrogressive change in the general type of organization, for 
it is by no means always the case that the higher forms of 
life stand their ground better than the lower. If natural 
selection results not only in the increasing perfection of species 
within their existing grades, but also in the eventual elevation 
of the animal organization by the production of forms or 
species, higher in the scale of being, its operation must be 
directed to some ulterior end—to something beyond the im- 
mediate adaptation of structure to the surrounding condi- 
tions.® 
By sexual selection Darwin understands not only the 
greater facilities of vigorous and well-endowed individuals in 
securing fit mates, and their better chance, in consequence, of 





1p. 230. * Sir W. Thomson’s Address to British Asociation, 1871. 

8 See also the Note ‘on the origin of species by natural selection,’ 
appended to Mr. Pritchard’s Hudlsean Lectures, bearing especially on the 
optical structure of the eye ; and similar remarks on the ear in Mivart’s 
Genesis of Species, p. 279. Helmholtz’s observations on the optical action 
of the eye do seem, however, to go so far to meet some of the difficulties 
started by Pritchard. 
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procreating a superior and more enduring race, but also the 
influence in this choice of certain tastes or instincts, which in 
some cases he certainly shows to be very remarkable. In so 
far, however, as these tastes, or instincts, tend to any higher or 
more remote end than is in relation to the immediate con- 
ditions of life, they are as inexplicable as any other agency 
leading to such an end, except on the supposition of the guid- 
ance of a superior will. To refer the progressive elevation of 
type, for which he contends, either to natural, or sexual selec- 
tion, except as instruments in the hands of a higher power, is to 
personify these agencies ; and this, if it means anything—if it 
is more than a mere figure of speech—is really but a form of 
pantheism. Against any such imputation it is but fair to set 
the author's distinct admission of a Creator in several passages 
of his concluding chapter, but one is compelled to allow that 
the absence of any direct acknowledgment of a guiding 
power above nature not only leaves an unpleasant impression 
on the religious mind, but must also exercise an unfavourable 
influence on general readers, as appearing to fall in with the 
pantheistic views directly advocated by many writers of the 
day. 

Darwin’s work, after all, covers but a small part of the 
wide field of Evolution, and so keeps clear of some of the 
special difficulties which beset its thorough-going advocates, 
in extending the application of the theory to the whole series 
of cosmical changes which have occurred from the beginning. 
Especially has their ingenuity been tried by the great divi- 
sions of nature, marking off, even to the popular mind, plants 
and animals, as fundamentally distinct from each other, as 
well as from inanimate bodies on the one hand, and the 
human kind on the other. For these several groups are sepa- 
rated by intervals or gaps, caused not so much by differences 
in the amount of elaboration characteristic of each, as by 
differences in kind. Thus living beings are marked off from 
inanimate objects by the totally diverse nature of the forms 
and structure, no less than of the actions peculiar to each. 
Plants and animals again, though both alike the seat of vital, 
as distinguished from merely physical actions, and by that 
adaptation of structure to function, which is expressed by the 
term organization, yet differ from one another in the kind of 
actions the organization discharges in each, and especially by 
the manifestation in the latter of the faculties of sensation 
and volition, to which we have nothing at all corresponding 
in the former. Lastly, Man, though truly animal, transcends 
all other members of that group, not only by the vast supe- 
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riority in degree of his psychical powers, but still more by the 
possession of moral endowments, different wholly in nature 
from anything manifested by the brute creation. And while 
we give especial prominence to these, as the most salient 
points of distinction, we must not forget that there are others 
also, which, if possible, of less importance, are yet perhaps 
equally inexplicable by the unaided theory of Evolution. 

Yet it is to the power of the creature only that these 
intervals are thus impassable. Such gaps in the apparent 
continuity of nature need offer no real difficulty to one who 
looks on Evolution merely as a general statement of the 
continuity with which he believes the Creator to operate in 
raising the work of His own hands—and that not merely from 
a general faith in His almighty power, but also perhaps on 
grounds distinctly scientific. It is a principle with which we 
are familiar in other departments of inquiry, that the appli- 
cation of gradual increments of force of like amount is not 
always equally uniform in its results, for when once an oppos- 
ing influence is overcome, there follows a sudden increase of 
apparent effect, quite out of proportion to the last addition. 
To borrow an illustration from a main source of our pre- 
eminence as a manufacturing people—when water is heated 
over a fire, we find that, up to a certain limit, the only effect 
of the continued addition of heat is a corresponding rise of 
its own temperature, but as soon as the boiling point is 
reached, a very different and much more energetic action 
ensues, in the explosive discharge of steam. 

The interval which separates living from inanimate objects 
is that which the majority of naturalists would seem to regard 
as the most formidable difficulty in the way of any theory of 
continuous development. To estimate the real force of their 
objection it will be necessary first to indicate what is under- 
stood by vital as distinguished from physical actions. 

To form a correct idea of vitality, we must not draw our 
conclusions simply from the manifestations of life, which, 
from occurring in the higher animals, are obvious to general 
observers, for here the most striking features are due to the 
orderly concatenation of the actions performed by the several 
parts of a complex structure. These parts are not to be 
compared to the flinty particles, or the calcareous crystals 
clustered together to make up a rock of sandstone or marble, 
but they are what are properly termed orgams, that is, instru- 
ments adapted to perform special actions tending to the 
welfare of the body to which they belong, or, as physiologists 
express it, to discharge definite functions ; and the higher the 
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animal is in the scale of being, so much more varied in gene- 
ral are the organs making up its structure. In this point 
of view the animal or vegetable fabric admits of a general 
comparison with a piece of mechanism, such as is constructed 
by human ingenuity, only that the natural machine is vastly 
more complex and highly finished than the artificial. It is 
true that the end or object differs in the two cases, much as it 
differs in natural selection and the art of breeding-—the 
mechanism of man’s construction has its parts fashioned and 
fitted together to carry out some purpose useful to man, while 
in the natural organization, or ovganism, the parts work 
together for the good of the body to which they belong. 
Still the analogy between the two is sufficiently obvious, and 
has supplied writers on Natural Theology with an abundant 
store of illustrations of the power, wisdom, and beneficence 
of the Great Designer, though the argument is one which 
needs to be handled with discretion, as liable to suggest to 
some minds anthropomorphic notions of the Divine Being. 

But the very complexity of organization in the higher 
forms of life renders them less suitable to show wherein 
vital differ from physical actions, because their special play 
is masked by the prominence of the mechanical adaptation, 
in which principles of a purely physical nature are always 
largely concerned. It is to the species low in the scale of 
organization we must turn to observe living action in its 
simplest form. To sensible inspection some of the lowest 
forms of life present no organization whatever, and the same 
may be said even of the higher, if we confine our observation 
to their earliest germinal stage. They are merely minute 
masses of homogeneous viscid material or protoplasm, yet 
they exhibit characters which distinguish them from inanimate 
matter. They have that uniform composition which is known 
to chemists as quaternary or ternary (carbon, oxygen and 
hydrogen, with or without azote)—they present peculiar 
movements—they propagate their kind—they incorporate in 
their substance some of the surrounding elements, rejecting 
others—and they keep to a definite form or pattern, which is 
very constant, on the whole, in each species, though they 
increase in size, and generally, at certain periods in their life- 
history, they become more or less differentiated in their 
structure, indicating a tendency at least to organization. 

The question naturally suggests itself, on what do these 
special powers, in such gelatinous particles, depend? Are 
they something over and above any properties belonging to 
the matter of which they are formed—something which the 
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young inherit from their parents, along with their bodily 
substance, but distinct from it—something which may be 
compared to the credentials of an envoy, giving him an 
influence quite independent of what is due to his natural 
address? Or, may these new properties be owing simply to 
some peculiar arrangement of the molecules of the protoplasm, 
which is admitted to be of a more complex constitution than 
ordinary matter? Molecular changes in a body do certainly 
elicit properties of a very different kind from what it presented 
before, and to diversified conditions of this sort physicists 
now generally attribute the various phenomena of sound, 
heat, light, electricity, and magnetism—why not then, it may 
be asked, those also of vitality? As the rythmical vibration 
of the particles of a body is the cause of its emitting musical 
sounds, may not some speciality in its molecular constitution 
be the reason of its manifesting the peculiar phenomena 
known as vital? May not a living differ from an inanimate 
body, somewhat as a sounding differs from a silent string? 
This is not the place to discuss so recondite a question, and 
one still so warmly argued in scientific circles, but so far as 
one can judge of the tide of opinion, the rising school of 
physiologists incline for the most part to such views, though 
authorities of great weight—as Dr. L. Beale—still contend 
strongly that vegetable or animal life implies something 
beyend a speciality in the molecular constitution of the 
matter in which it is manifested. 

It must be allowed that such demur would be at once 
overruled were we to admit, with Dr. C. Bastian, and a large 
array of Continental naturalists, the occurrence of what is 
termed Spontaneous Generation : that is, the development of 
the lower forms of animal and vegetable life from molecular 
changes in dead matter, without derivation from other indi- 
viduals of a like kind ; but this is a point as keenly disputed 
as the conclusion it would avail to support, and among its 
warmest opponents are some of those best known as the 
advocates of Evolution. No more energetic repudiation of 
spontaneous generation has yet been put forth than the presi- 
dential address to the British Association in 1870, by Professor 
Huxley, who has since delivered a lecture at a later meeting 
of the same body, in which he contends with equal force for 
the automatical nature of animal life. 

Those who look on the present aspect of nature, with all 
its variety of animal and vegetable life, as the result of the 
progressive evolution of brute matter, must needs hold that at 
some time or other, in the far distant past, a transition took 
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place from an inanimate to an animated condition of exist- 
ence, and might therefore be expected—as is argued by 
Dr. Bastian—to look favourably on any indications of a like 
transition at the present day. If it could occur in bygone 
ages, why not also now? Moreover, if nature, as Lamarck 
contended, is daily engaged in the formation of the elementary 
rudiments of life by spontaneous generation, a readier expla- 
nation is afforded of the co-existence, at every period, of 
species of all grades of organization, than if only one initial 
change of the kind is admitted ; for this makes it necessary to 
suppose that some races have undergone immense progressive 
advance, while others have remained for untold ages in their 
original lowly condition. The rejection therefore of this doc- 
trine by some of the leading evolutionists, notwithstanding its 
adaptation to their theory, is itself some presumption against 
its credibility. 

On the other hand, we have to set the experimental evi- 
dence of numerous observers of admitted competence, which 
seems distinctly to show that, with every precaution to effect 
the destruction of living germs, or prevent their access to the 
materials employed, still animalcules and low vegetable 
growths do occasionally make their appearance in organic 
solutions. And we cannot wonder that to many it appears 
more credible that matter may acquire by molecular changes 
a capacity for exhibiting vital movements than that the 
alleged invisible germs should possess an immunity from the 
heat of boiling water, or even higher temperatures, so uniformly 
destructive to all known forms both of animal and vegetable 
life. 

But, however this may be, the disposition which seems to be 
gaining ground among physiologists, to regard vital actions as 
differing from physical, less in their essential nature than in 
their modification by molecular changes in the matter in which 
they are manifested, and the conditions under which they 
occur, affords ground perhaps for the presumption that the 
introduction of life into the Divine economy of creation may 
have been effected without any break in the uniformity of the 
mode of operation—without any such change, that if the 
previous plan of God’s working is to be called xazural, this 
would need to be distinguished from it, as supernatural, or 
miraculous. 

A farther advance, however, from mere organic or vege- 
tative life to the play of the faculties of sensation and will 
does compel most thinkers to draw the bridle on their imagi- 
nation, and adopt the words of Hcgel, that an animal is a 
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miracle for the vegetable world—so far, that is, as the animal 
creation involves the gift of psychical powers. 

This reservation is necessary, because neither through the 
whole range of species, nor through the whole history of any 
individual, can self-consciousness be shown to be co-extensive 
with animal life. We have no proof of the existence in the 
lowest forms of endowments which can be distinctly identified 
with sensation, as it exists in ourselves or the higher animals, 
There is indeed zrritadility or excitability, by which physiolo- 
gists understand action in response to impressions made on 
the body ; but this does not of itself imply more than a pre- 
arranged adaptation of mechanism ; for we are familiar with 
like effects in human contrivances, such as barrel-organs, or 
pieces of clock-work. These lower species are indeed modelled, 
to some degree, on the general plan of structure characteristic 
of higher forms ; but the co-existence of psychical faculties is 
not only unsupported by any distinct evidence, but is opposed 
to the analogy of the embryonic development even of the 
highest animals, in which we find certain vital powers clearly 
indicated, and the type of conformation to some extent marked 
out before those organs make their appearance which minister 
to sensation and volition. It may be difficult or impossible, 
in the present state of our knowledge, to draw any definite 
line to mark the grade of organization which is required for 
the play of the psychical powers ; but there is no reason, on 
that account, to doubt that consciousness and will—though 
essential to our ideas of the full perfection of animal life—are 
superadded to its other distinguishing characters, only at a 
certain stage of development, in the case both of individuals, 
and of this division of nature as a whole. 

But one may well admit in this sense that ‘Body up to 
spirit works, without holding mental action to be but the 
natural result of a certain degree of corporeal organization. 
And though it would be gratuitous to assert that such an 
advance, viewed as part of the Divine order of procedure, is 
inconsistent with a theory of Evolution, as necessarily implying 
asort of break in the continuity of the plan of creation—seeing 
that to its Author all things are possible—-yet, to our powers 
of conception, the manifestations of mind are so fundamen- 
tally different from those of physical energy, that it seems 
hardly possible for us to imagine how any scheme could be 
formulated by which the one might grade into the other. 

The gap which separates the lower animals from our own 
species presents a very different aspect, according as we regard 
it in relation merely to their structural features, or to the 
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contrast between the intellectual and moral capacity of man, 
and the psychical powers of the highest of the brute creation. 
It is on these latter points of distinction only that we can 
found the assertion of a difference between men and animals, 
sufficiently wide to justify the use of the term Hominal 
kingdom, applied to the former by those naturalists who 
consider the human race a primary group in creation, as 
much as the animal or vegetable kingdom. 

It may be allowed at once that the structural differences 
of man from the lower animals, though numerous, are com- 
paratively of lesser magnitude in an anatomical point of view, 
and derive their importance mostly from their bearing on his 
superior intelligence, and the habits of life in conformity with 
it—such especially as his erect posture, and his power of 
manipulation ; yet, as Mr. Wallace shows, there are some 
even of his bodily peculiarities not to be explained by the 
unaided operation of the laws of natural and sexual selection 
—such, for instance, as the large development of the brain, 
even in the most savage races, the constant deficiency of hair 
on the back, and the specialization of the hands and feet.! 

On the other hand, vastly as man’s powers of thought 
transcend the psychical endowments of the lower animals, 
there is probably so much community of character between 
them, that it would be hazardous to deny the possibility of 
the latter being raised to the level of the former by a course 
simply of natural development, under the guidance of a 
Higher Power—just as some of the inferior species may have 
their faculties wonderfully improved and expanded under the 
direction of man—though, as they do not communicate their 
acquirements to their fellows or their progeny, this education 
of individuals does nothing for the civilization of the race. 

But many who might admit the abstract possibility of 
human reason being merely a more advanced stage in the 
development of the intelligence of the brute creation, will yet 
fairly contend that facts are wanting to raise it above the level 
of a possible hypothesis. The transition, it may be said, if it 
took place at all, must have been one of the latest of the 
evolutionary changes ; and yet it has left no race in an inter- 
mediate condition, as a relic of its occurrence; for it is 
admitted that the minds even of the veriest savages are 
distinctively human in their capacities, and that, under favour- 
able circumstances, they are all susceptible of education in a 
totally different sense from any of the lower animals. 


1 Essays on Natural Selection, pp. 335, 345, 349- 
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Perhaps the most universal outcome of human reason ig 
speech, while at the same time this acquirement must have 
tended more than anything else to promote its farther develop- 
ment. And whether we suppose speech, in its first origin, a 
direct communication to man from a Higher Power, or some- 
thing excogitated by himself—invented possibly -by some 
highly-gifted individual of the race—either theory implies a 
previous development of reasoning power quite above the 
level of the brute creation, for while no dumb race of men 
has ever yet been met with, none of the lower animals pos- 
sesses, or can even be taught the use of language, in the most 
rudimentary form. Some few species, it is true, can be taught 
to articulate, but they cannot be said to use language, as they 
do not employ the articulate sounds to communicate ideas, 
which is the true essence of speech. It is remarkable, too, 
that the species which can be so taught—all belonging to the 
class of birds—are comparatively low in the scale, and owe 
the capacity probably to some imitative propensity, for the 
wide difference between their vocal organs and those of man 
renders only the more striking the inability of those higher 
animals to speak, which are endowed with more intelligence, 
and provided with organs apparently so much better fitted for 
the purpose. 

Important as is the subject of the action of the brain 
organs in thought, from the position it is now taking among 
the causes of perplexity to some minds, in the way of reli- 
gious belief, it is obviously far too wide for consideration in 
this place; and in the present connection it will suffice to 
remark that however close the dependence of the manifes- 
tation of the intellectual powers may be on the extent and 
variety of the cerebral organization, this gives us no help here, 
as the difficulty still remains of accounting for the abruptness 
of the transition from the brain structure of the lower animals 
to that of man. 

But it is the moral aspect of human nature, which pre- 
sents by far the most formidable difficulty to the theory of an 
absolutely continuous Evolution. For the essential distinct- 
ness of the moral faculties, in virtue of which especially man 
is said to have been made in the image of God, we must be 
content to appeal to the common sense of mankind. To go 
into an argument on the question, or enter on a refutation of 
the ingenious attempts which have been made to reduce the 
motive of duty, founded on a conviction of right and wrong, 
to a calculation of the balance of self-interest, would lead us 
too far from the subject immediately before us. 
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Only so much may be said, that the introduction of a 
moral element into creation necessarily implies a correspond- 
ing change in the relation of the Creator to his creatures. It 
is not that God changes his principles of action, but simply 
that the creature having powers of a new kind, which involve 
free will and consequent responsibility, the dealings of the 
Supreme Being are so modified as to become what we call 
the moral government of the world. Henceforth prayer be- 
comes possible, and therefore obligatory on the part of the 
rational creature, and, with prayer, comes the reasonable ex- 
pectation that it will be heard of God, and avail for the good 
of those who offer it. 

Intimately connected with this moral government of God, 
is the subject of special interpositions on His part; but the 
popular meaning attached to the expression is so indefinite, 
as to give some colour to an invidious use made of it at 
times by those who affect greater precision in the use of 
words. Interposition, meaning literally interference with the 
work of another, for the purpose of effecting or preventing 
some result, is in this sense of course quite out of place as 
applied to the Divine procedure, for it would imply that the 
ordinary course of nature is so far independent of God, that it 
must be corrected from time to time by His immediate action, 
for the proper fulfilment of His purpose. But here, as in other 
cases, the use of language, borrowed—as all human language 
must be—from what falls in with man’s weak and finite 
nature, need not imply imperfection or limit, when, for want 
of better, we use it in speaking of the Deity, or His ways. 
As we do not conceive of Him, as in human form, when we 
speak of the eye, the ear, the arm, or the finger of God—or 
of His being actuated by human passions, when we represent 
Him as moved by love or anger—so neither should we be 
supposed to-mean, when we speak of an interposition of God, 
that the sequence of events is not really His work, save when 
we can see the immediate end to which He directs them. 
All that such language can fairly be held to mean is that, 
while in the general order of nature,we can discern only general 
purposes, there are times when the course of events is such as 
to suggest to our minds some farticular end, as specially 
designed by God. 

Or again, we may mean that, whereas in general men can 
discern a certain order in the Divine procedure, which we call 
the laws of nature, there are occasions when they cannot dis- 
cern this—when, in the language of Scripture, God is said to 
‘make a new thing in the earth’—when a result follows 
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which even the most knowing cannot reconcile with their ap- 
prehension of these laws. Such events we term miracles— 
literally, wonders ; and this literal meaning corresponds better 
to their real character than the popular idea of an alteration 
of the laws of nature—for as to the wonder—that is, the effect 
on the minds of the beholders—there is no doubt, but whether 
God really changes His mode of working, is a question quite 
beyond our power to answer. For all we can say in our igno- 
rance, the newness may not be in the working, but in the 
effect--depending on new combinations of laws themselves 
unchanged. Perhaps even a fitter term is sigvs—a word 
applied in Scripture to all kinds of interpositions, and im- 
plying nothing as to their accordance, or disaccordance 
with nature, but referring wholly to the moral effect on the 
beholders, to whom such events are signs or indications of 
some particular purpose on the part of God.! 

If Evolution finds difficulty in bridging over the gaps 
which separate the great divisions of nature, still less can it 
grapple with the deep mystery of the original creation either 
of spiritual or material beings. ‘All science,’ as Professor 
Allman remarks, ‘is but the intercalation of causes—each 
more comprehensive than that which it has to account for— 
between the great Primal Cause and the ultimate effect. For 
the Cause of these causes we seek in vain among the physical 
forces which surround us, till we are at last compelled to 
rest upon an independent volition—a far-seeing intelligent 
design.’? Creation must be admitted, else it is not Evolution 
simply, but atheism or pantheism, with which we have to do. 
All that Evolution necessarily involves is that the product of 
creation has attained its present complexity by a continuous 
course of progressive change. Of course it may be objected 
that there is an inconsistency in this, because the primary 
creation implies a greater discontinuity of Divine procedure 
than any number of subsequent acts of the same kind. Here 
at least all must admit a new line cf action, when He, who, 
though threefold in His Personality, had existed from all eter- 
nity in the solitude of His Godhead, first went out of Himself, 











' For various authorities in support of this view, see the Duke of 
Argyll’s Reign of Law, ch. i. 

* Address to the Biological Section, British Assoc., Bradford, 1873. 
A similar conclusion is reasoned out independently, from the molecular 
constitution of matter, by Professor Clerk Maxwell, in a lecture at the 
same meeting ; and from the forces or energies of nature, by Sir Wm. 
Thomson (Good Words, Oct. 1862), and Professor Jevons (Principles of 
Science, ii. 438)—authorities quoted by Bishop Cotterill, in his recent 
lectures on certain aspects of Science and Religion. 
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as it were, to give origin to other beings besides Himself. 
Any such argument, however, would tell not only against 
Evolution, but also against progression ; and yet God’s deal- 
ings with His creatures are allowed by all to have a certain 
progressive character. Creation is, indeed, a mystery too far 
beyond our comprehension to give fair ground for any objec- 
tions of this kind. The mind is altogether bewildered, when 
it essays to imagine what God’s action was before that mani- 
festation of Himself. Of His dealings with His creatures we 

may form some crude conception ; but who will venture to 
conceive of His ways, while there were as yet no creatures 
on whom He might pour Himself out ? 

In considering therefore, thus far, the question of Evolu- 
tion simply in its bearing on natural religion, may we not 
fairly conclude that, though this theory may present perhaps 
special attractions to those inclined to pantheistic speculations, 
it is not essentially bound up with any system of theology, 
true or false? The query it involves is not dy what power, 
but simply zz what order, things have been brought into being 
—-it is concerned with the ow, not with the why—it tells of 
method, but it does not, within its proper limits, pretend to 
disclose causes, 

If this is a just estimate of its scope, it follows of course 
that it is capable of being associated with a true belief in a 
Personal God, and a worthy conception of His moral attributes, 
and that it may be pushed to its farthest logical consequences 
without necessarily coming into conflict with sound religious 
principles. It need not, for instance, interfere at all with the 
fullest confidence in the providence of God, or the efficacy of 
prayer ; and if the evolutionist cannot explain “ow these are 
compatible with the uniform course of nature, nomore can the 
religious man make it clear iw what way God’s being moved 
by prayer is to be brought into harmony with His immutable 
counsel and foreknowledge. The difficulty, such as it is, does 
not belong so much to the scientific as to the theological or 
philosophical aspect of the question, and has made itself even 
more conspicuous in religious than in scientific discussions. 
Practically there is no difficulty to one who realizes the being 
and character of God, whatever theory he holds as to His mode 
of working in nature. If man, who might seem to be born the 
slave of nature, as he cannot alter a single one of its laws, and 
too often allows himself to become their sport, yet may, and 
to some extent generally does become practically their 
master, turning them at will to his own purposes ; why should 
we doubt that the issues of all things are in the hands of God, 
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their maker and sustainer, though His manner of working is 
beyond our comprehension. 

The scientific truth of Evolution in general, or of any par- 
ticular system, such as the Darwinian, is quite another matter, 
In this respect the doctrine must stand or fall according to 
the result of that searching inquiry, which its high pretensions 
asatheory of universal nature have reasonably provoked, but 
which is yet in too early a stage to warrant any decided 
opinion as to the ultimate verdict. 

It is, however, probably on the ground of its alleged 
discordance with the Mosaic narrative of the creation that the 
doctrineof Evolution is generally objectedto. Till of late years 
the common teaching of naturalists themselves was that man, 
and every distinct kind of living being, whether plant or 
animal, was created independently of every other; and by 
people generally this was regarded as an article of faith, set 
forth in the very first page of their Bibles, where the 
phraseology certainly falls in with this notion, if it is not 
actually suggestive of it. How then could it be otherwise 
than that many should recoil from a theory that plants and 
animals have been brought into being through some molecular 
changes in the elements of lifeless matter, and that the pri- 
mordial forms of life so generated, gradually increasing in size 
and complexity of structure, were developed eventually into 
the variety of living beings covering the face of the earth, and 
gave rise at last to our own species. 

This speculation as to the origin of man, which is the 
crowning feature of the theory of Evolution in the eyes of its 
advocates, is naturally that also which gives the finishing touch 
to its repulsiveness, in the popular esteem ; for if the well- 
known words of the old poet— 


‘Simia quam similis, turpissima bestia, nobis,’ 


show, how offensive to our self-esteem our admitted resem- 
blance to the degraded apes has ever been felt ; how much 
more distasteful must the similitude become, when regarded 
as the external mark of real blood-relationship ? 

Not that this consideration—however potent to influence 
popular feeling—can weigh much with minds of true Chris- 
tian humility, who admit that every creature of God is good, 
and, at the same time, while acknowledging that by nature 
they are but dust and ashes, yet believe that if any man is in 
Christ he is a new creature. Rather, as it is argued ina 
recent work— 
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‘If we be really descended from apes, and they from creatures lower 
still, it does, indeed, give a new emphasis to the phrase, “of the 
earth, earthy,” and it gives a new and most marvellous aspect to that 
standing marvel of self-abasement, the incarnation of the Son of God, 
Of course, were our ancestors “ marine ascidians,” so were His, ac- 
cording to that human nature which it pleased Him to assume ; 
and thus we should see Him, in a most wonderful and unexpected 
sense, gathering together in one, and summing up in Himself, all 
created life from the lowest to the highest. . . . I do not know 
why a Christian should be staggered at the thought of one unbroken 
continuity of life, from the lowest form of hardly sentient existence, 
unto Him that sitteth at the right hand of God ; for, after all, the 
great gap in the cycle of life—a gap which seemed to be eternally 
impassable—was above man, not below him, and yet we know that 
this gulf which separated the highest creature by an infinite distance 
from the Creator, was bridged by the condescension of the Son.’ ! 


Still there remains, however, the ‘ Scriptural difficulty.’ 
Here it is worth while to point out that if the literal phrase- 
ology of the Bible is inconsistent with some of the evolu- 
tionary theories, it is so in a much more formal way with the 
doctrine of the geological antiquity of the earth—a point now 
so generally conceded that in a note to a sermon lately 
preached before the University of Oxford, Mr. Farrar de- 
clares that the old explanation of fossil remains by a general 
deluge ‘cannot be held any longer by any one, who will put 
himself to the trouble of examining conscientiously the steps 
of geological proof ; indeed the persons, who in future assert 
it, must abdicate their claim both to impartiality and 
intelligence.’? 

Yet the divines of less than half a century ago saw dis- 
tinctly laid down, in the first chapter of Genesis and other 
places, the belief of their early years, that the earth, sun, 
moon, and stars, as well as all living things, both of land and 
water, were made about six thousand years ago, in the space 
of six natural days; while to the contemporaries of Galileo 
the immobility of the earth was quite clear from the same 
source, as well as from their own personal experience. Is it 
not written in the Book of Psalms that God hath made the 
round world so sure that it cannot be moved ? 

The fact is, that in every age of progressive inquiry, the 
time will come when the assiduous pursuit of some branch of 
human knowledge will at last lead to results of such esta- 
blished character as to command the general acceptance of 


1 Sermons by the Rev. R. Winterbotham, p. 308. 
2 Science in Theology, p. 101. 
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those who are conversant with it. And if these results be, as 
may happen, at variance with opinions which have come to 
be associated in people’s minds with points of religious belief, 
an antagonism between the two is inevitable, till the acci- 
dental error can be disentangled from the element of Divine 
truth with which it had been entwined. 

It can do no good, in the long run, to stave off this 
collision ; for it must occur, sooner or later, in the general 
advance of education; and it can do nothing but harm to 
attempt a compromise, by such glosses either of religious or 
scientific truth as bring them into apparent harmony, only by 
leaving out of view the real points of difficulty ; for these will 
at once suggest themselves to an inquiring mind, and the 
only result will be needlessly to protract a state of mental 
disquietude. If it is not in our power at once to give a 
satisfactory solution of the apparent discrepancy, surely the 
safer, as well as the more honest course, is to admit the fact, 
and refer it to its real cause—the imperfection of our know- 
ledge, and the limited scope of our powers of reasoning. 

That the conclusions which have been drawn from re- 
vealed truth should in some cases appear to conflict with 
those inferred from scientific research, need not surely, of 
itself, excite surprise, when we consider the difficulty at times 
of reconciling the results of different lines of scientific inquiry,' 
and how perplexing, on the other hand, to many minds is the 
logical outcome of such admitted articles of faith as the 
omnipotence of God, and the free will of man. As we may 
well be content to admit the truth of each of these tenets, 
without being able to see how their results fit into each other, 
so we may also surely assent to the truth of a scientific con- 
clusion, when established on as satisfactory a basis as that 
kind of knowledge admits of, without either being able to 
show the manner of its accordance with the surface meaning 
of some Scriptural statement, or discrediting the latter on this 
account. 

We have seen that European thought has long since 
passed through such an ordeal in the case of astronomical 
science ; and, within our own experience, in that of geology. 
Why, then, should we lose heart in view of the controversies 
now pending, such as the dubious question of evolution, or 
the more certain, but still much disputed point of the exist- 


' The immense length of time, for instance, required for the process 
of evolution, in the view of some of its propounders, which would exceed 
the limits of the possible age of the sun, as estimated by Sir Wm. Thomson, 
on physical grounds. 
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ence of the human race through long ages of pre-historic time 
—or as to any conflict of opinion which may yet emerge in 
the border-land between dogmatic theology, and inductive 
science ? 

Of the bygone controversies referred to, it is needless to 
say that the result has been not only the full acquiescence of 
theologians in the scientific conclusions arrived at, but their 
coming to regard these sciences as valuable handmaids of 
religion, in setting forth the glory of Him who is the maker 
of all things, visible and invisible alike. Shall we not from 
this learn a lesson at once of faith, hope, and charity—of 
faith, that we who hold stedfastly to the plain matters of 
revelation in what man could never have found out for him- 
self, are inheritors of a kingdom which can never be moved 
by the upheaval of old beliefs in matter of human science ; of 
hope, a sure and stedfast hope, that the advance of well- 
founded knowledge will gradually clear away the discrepancies 
which try, though they may not upset our faith; and, finally, 
of charity to those who differ from us, seeing how clearly the 
history of the past shows the liability to error even of such as 
are substantially in the right, and the danger of an indis- 
criminate condemnation of opinions, which, with all their 
falsity, may yet have in them some elements of truth ? 

If we now attempt to inquire how this good understand- 
ing has been brought about in any particular branch of 
science—as, for instance, in geology—we shall see cause to 
refer it mainly, if not entirely, to conviction of the truth of 
the scientific position, as established on independent evidence 
proper to itself, and very little, if at all, to the general accept- 
ance of any interpretations of the sacred writings, which 
would bring the letter of the Mosaic account into harmony 
with such theories of geology as will commend themselves to 
the students of that science. That is, we have come to be 
agreed in admitting the truth of both, though we are by no 
means agreed as to the manner in which they are to be 
accommodated to each other ; and we are content to ascribe 
this to our imperfect knowledge, and limited powers of appre- 
hension. 

As an example of such theories of accommodation, may 
be mentioned the suggestion of Dr. Newman, that as the real 
measure of time is the amount of work done in it, the ‘six 
days’ of creation, though in one sense they might correspond 
-—at the present rate of progress—to our natural days, yet, 
in point of operosity, were really equivalent to untold ages ; 
so that the work of creation need not have been done fer 
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salitum, but might have been effected by as gradual a suc- 
cession of stages as any evolutionist could imagine. Or 
Hugh Miller’s supposition may be referred to, that Moses 
does but describe a series of visions, wherein the mystery of 
nature’s birth was set before him, each having the character 
of a day’s work of the Creator." In calling attention to a 
qualified approval of this idea, in an essay by Dr. Pusey, read 
to the Church Congress at Norwich in 1865, Mr. Pritchard 
makes this striking comment on all such theories :—‘ Speak- 
ing, I trust, in a most reverential spirit, and with that caution 
and humility which the case demands, I feel bound to say 
that no interpretation of the Mosaic cosmogony, regarded as 
a description of the actual order, and actual duration of the 
creative steps, has yet been proposed, which is at all satis- 
factory to those who by study and preparation of mind 
are most capable of forming a correct opinion.’? However 
ingenious, and even probable, some of these attempts at 
accommodation may be, they are confessedly not such as we 
can hold with the same confidence, either as the scientific 
conclusions themselves, or the Scriptural statements, with 
which it is sought to reconcile them. In fact, their attractive- 
ness to many minds seems mainly to depend on our being 
free to take them up, to lay them down, and to modify 
them at our will, without at all affecting the certainty of our 
convictions on either of the other points. 

The principle here contended for is that our acceptance of 
a scientific theory should be made dependent, not on our esti- 
mate of attempts to harmonize such details, but on its own 
proper evidence. If we judge this to be sufficient, and if at 
the same time we have full faith in the Divine authority of 
Scripture, we must hold the two to be in substantial agree- 
ment, when they cover the same ground ; for one truth cannot 
contradict another. But it may well be that we cannot sce 
the precise mode of agreement—even as the Fathers of Israel 
could not reconcile the prophecies of the glory of Christ with 
the predictions of His sufferings and abasement. True be- 
lievers might hold both—some with more, some with less ful- 
ness, according to their measure of faith—but to know in what 
way both found their fulfilment in Him, was reserved for the 
heirs of the new covenant. So now we may well believe in 
the perfect agreement of the truths worked out by the reason 
of man, with those made known to him by revelation, though 
it may be without perceiving how they are to be reconciled in 
1 Testimony of the Rocks, lect. iv. 
2 Preface to Hulsean Lect. pp. xi. xiv. 
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particular cases. Now we see through a glass, darkly, but in 
God’s own time we may look for this also to be made plain 
to us, for the promise is that then we shall know, even as we 
are known. Meanwhile we must wait in faith; and it does 
not seem that we can hasten the result by crude conjectures 
of our own. 

Now, if we apply this rule to the theory of Evolution, it 
must be allowed to stand or fall as it bears the test of scien- 
tific inquiry. It is probably, in any case, a question only of 
tenability, for that Evolution can ever take the position of 
a demonstrated truth is hardly consistent with the nature of 
the evidence. As yet it would appear to have received but 
partial countenance from men of science, and to be open to 
many objections, which, if they do not avail to upset the 
general doctrine, at least affect very much the form under 
which it may be eventually admitted as a probable theory of 
the universe. 

Thus Mr. Mivart, while he contends very strongly for 
Evolution, and is disposed to allow considerable play to Mr. 
Darwin's principle of natural selection in bringing about the 
present state of things, puts forward very forcible reasons for 
concluding that the origin of species cannot be explained by 
the sole action of such a process in eliminating the variations un- 
favourable to survival, so long as their occurrence is absolutely 
promiscuous, but that there must have been at least a prepon- 
derance in one definite direction, impressed on these variations, 
through some laws as yet unknown.' Indeed Mr. Darwin 
himself admits, in a later work,’ that he at first ‘ probably 
attributed too much to the action of natural selection, or the 
survival of the fittest.’ Mivart inclines also to the view, that 
the production of new species depends, not so much on the 
gradual accumulation of insensibly minute changes, as on the 
occurrence from time to time of variations of sensible mag- 
nitude.’ 

So long, however, as the theory is on its trial before the 
court of Science, it is surely both unfair and unwise to put it 
under the ban of religion. Unless it can be shown that such 
teaching tends essentially to dishonour God, why should we 
fight against it in His name? And in what respect does it 
derogate from His honour, to regard His creation and govern- 
ment of the universe as one uniform and continuous course of 
upholding and elevating the work of His own hands—-not as 
though He were tied to this by any necessity external to 


1 Genesis of Species, espec. ch. i. ii., and the Summary in ch. xi. 
* Descent of Man, i. 152. * Genesis of Species, ch. iv. p. 98. 
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Himself, but simply because it is implied in the very perfection 
of His being that His course of action must, from the first, be 
so perfectly adapted to the ends in view, as to preclude the 
idea of change? Or-how can it be made to appear that this 
conception of His mode of working is less worthy of Him 
than that which represents the universe as originated by many 
independent acts of creation, and governed by occasional mira- 
culous interferences with the laws of nature, which He Him- 
self has made? 

This is very much the view taken by Mr. Greig, in a paper 
read before the late Church Congress in Edinburgh, where he 
speaks of the Divine action ‘not as condensed into creative 
constructions and interpositional acts, but as evenly distributed 
over the whole evolution of nature. ‘We can have no interpo- 
sitions ; and this, not from any impossibility in conceiving 
God as interposing, or making a break in nature, but simply 
from the impossibility of conceiving Him absent.! The late 
Mr. Kingsley also puts the matter very forcibly in the preface 
to his last work (Westminster Sermons). The new physical 
theories only ask us to extend the conception of Evolution 
from the development of the animal germ to that of the 
whole world—‘to believe that not individuals merely, but 
whole varieties and races; the total organization of life on 
this planet; and it may be the total organization of the 
universe, have been evolved just as our bodies are, by natural 
laws, acting through circumstance. This may be true, or it 
may be false. But all that its truth can do to the natural 
theologian will be, to make him believe that the Creator bears 
the same relation to the whole universe as that Creator unde- 
niably bears to every individual human body.’ 

In regard to the Scriptural difficulty, the same author re- 
marks that the term create is nowhere defined: ‘The means— 
the ow—of creation is nowhere specified. Scripture again 
says that organized beings were produced each according to 
its kind. But it nowhere defines that term. What a kind 
includes, whether or not it includes the capacity of varying— 
which is just the point in question—is nowhere specified. 
And it is a most important point in Scriptural exegesis, to be 
cautious as to limiting the meaning of any term, which 
Scripture itself has not limited, lest we find ourselves putting 
into the teaching of Scripture our own human theories or 
prejudices. * The same line of argument might be applied to 
the account of the origin of man, for though it is said he was 
formed of the dust of the earth—which we may understand 


1 Report, p. 65. 2 p. xxiv. 3p, xxvii. 
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to mean of the elements around us—nothing is said to 
exclude the supposition that between these elements being 
first endowed with the properties of living matter and the 
final completion of the perfect man, all those series of 
developmental changes may have intervened, for which 
evolutionists contend. ‘These,’ says Mr. Greig, ‘are purely 
scientific questions, and whatever answer science finally give 
to them, we need not be discomposed. Even the most 
extreme Darwinian view need not shock us, provided it is 
added, as it must be added, that such was God’s will and 
purpose. What the religious mind really recoils from is not 
any special mode of origin, however mortifying to our pride, 
but the idea that God had no hand in it.! To make but one 
other quotation—Dr. Liddon observes, in a late university 
sermon: ‘Where he is describing the forms which may be 
assumed by the creative activity of God, Peter Lombard uses 
words, which, if I rightly understand them and it, read like an 
anticipation of the Darwinian doctrine as to the origin of 
species ; though I am far from saying that the Master of 
Sentences, with his eye on the text of Genesis, would have 
granted this hypothesis as far as the modern writer would 
have pressed the theory.’ 

There are many. reasons, on the other hand, why, in the 
interests of religion, every facility should be given for the 
candid and independent investigation of the theories of nature, 
exciting so much attention at present. In no way could so 
effectual an answer be given to the stale charge that the 
Church discourages a spirit of inquiry, and would keep its 
members in ignorance, that they may be more subservient to 
authority. It is true that for the inquiry to be of any advan- 
tage either to the student or others, a humble recognition of 
the limits of our powers, and a respectful attitude towards 
what is beyond them, are as necessary as candour and dili- 
gence within these bounds. But will not this be much better 
secured by the Church herself making provision for the 
guidance of students of natural science, than by discouraging 
such a line of inquiry altogether, as is done in some quarters, 
where there would seem to exist a suspicion that the study of 
the material creation has something in its very nature dis- 
paraging to the Creator? 

Such a suspicion—though it may find a counterpart in 
the extravagances on the other side—is of course unworthy 
of serious consideration, being nothing else than a kind of 


1 Report of Edinburgh Church Congress, p. 267. 
VOL. I.—NO. I. F 
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refined Manicheeism; and its effect can only be to cause 
distrust among those who are striving in their several ways to 
search out the wonderful works of God, either in His spiritual 
or His material economy—joint labourers in the same field— 
a field surely wide encugh for all to work in, without one 
jostling another from his place. 

Theories of nature do undoubtedly present great attrac- 
tions to many minds of a high order; and if they are fraught 
at the same time with special dangers to faith, it is surely the 
true policy, no less than the duty of the rulers of the Church, 
to provide special safeguards for those who are drawn under 
their influence, rather than, by crossing their natural bent, to 
repel them from orthodoxy altogether. Such an alienation 
of our choicer spirits must not only be to their own grievous 
loss, but must involve also the rejection of stores of knowledge 
of a kind most interesting in itself, and capable, if used 
aright, of becoming a powerful testimony to the power, wis- 
dom, and goodness of God, which it is the main office of the 
Church to promote,—a testimony too, which, in the present 
temper of the public mind, would come with special effect 
from this quarter. 

In conclusion, we must beg the reader's patience for a few 
remarks on the position taken in the preceding pages. It 
may be thought that while the attitude of the exponents of 
science has often of late been of a defiant and aggressive 
kind, we have here represented them as receiving but scant 
toleration, and have taken up a line of pleading quite un- 
necessary in the case of those so well able, and so well 
inclined to maintain their own rights. We do not question 
but there may be some truth in this, though the insolent 
attitude on one side may found a sort of excuse in the jealous 
suspicion exhibited on the other. But, to speak plainly, the 
real reason for the line here taken, is the opportunity of 
putting the case fairly before churchmen. What good pur- 
pose could it serve here to enlarge on the aggravating 
language of our opponents? This would only be to widen the 
breach which we deplore. But if we can suggest to any, who, 
in their alarm at the progress of unbelief, would shackle the 
freedom of thought in all directions, that there is possibly 
another side to the question, there is some reason to hope 
that good may come even of this small contribution to the 
discussion of the subject. 
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ArT. IIIL—NESCIENCE. 
PART L—7HE DOCTRINE OF KANT. 


THE doctrine of the unknowableness of God differs entirely 
from the theological doctrine that God is too great for us to 
be able to know all about Him, and that in point of fact we 
can only know Him, in so far as He has been pleased to re- 
veal Himself to us. It is rather, at least in its later stages, as 
taught by Dr. Mansel, the doctrine, that our very idea and 
conception of God is impossible, because it contains as its 
essential elements notions which are unthinkable, and which 
are mutually contradictory and exclusive of each other. For 
instance, it is said, we must necessarily believe God to be 
Infinite, Absolute, and First Cause; but not one of these notions 
is realizable by the human mind, and, in addition, all three 
are contradictory and exclusive of each other. Again, it is 
further held, that we must necessarily believe God to be an 
Individual or Personal Being, but this notion is wholly in- 
compatible with the notion that He is Infinite, Absolute, and 
First Cause. It plainly follows from this, that our idea of 
God cannot represent any actual existing Being, and that God 
as He exists must be different from our idea or knowledge of 
Him, z.¢., in other words, He must be unknowable. 

No one will deny that these premisses contain a vast 
amount of explosive material. Let us look at some of the 
consequences. Plainly they involve the annihilation of Natural 
Theology. Natural Theology means that God is knowable ; 
for it is an attempt to prove the Being and attributes of God 
on purely natural grounds. Natural Theology in fact collects 
together and verifies the elements of which our idea of God is 
made up. It constructs our idea or knowledge of God. But 
ifthe elements of which our idea of God is made up are quite 
unthinkable, quite contradictory and exclusive of each other, 
the knowledge of God which Natural Theology professes to 
give us must be wholly illusive. Nothing in fact can be 
imagined more complete than this annihilation of Natural 
Theology. 
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So far indeed Dr. Mansel was willing to go by way of de- 
duction from his premisses: his very aim, in fact, being to an- 
nihilate Natural Theology, in the hope that he would thereby 
hew in pieces at one blow all the sceptical objections to Re- 
vealed Theology. But there are points beyond this which he 
does not seem sufficiently to have weighed. It is plain that 
the doctrine of the unknowableness of God necessitates our 
drawing a sharp distinction between God as known and God 
as He exists. God as He exists must be entirely different 
from God as known by us. We must, in fact, put God as He 
exists clean outside the sphere of our knowledge ; for if even 
a shadow from the Divine Essence were supposed to come 
within the sphere of our knowledge, the admission that this is 
so would be perfectly fatal to the doctrine of the unknow- 
ableness of God.! But scarcely have we realized this necessary 
deduction from the premisses, when we find that it may be 
putin a form of words which, to say the least, is very startling. 
Since God, as known, is quite different from God as He 
exists, it is clear that God as known does not exist, and, 
further, that the Being who exists is not God in our sense of 
the term. 

But this is not all. It may be asked, What guarantee have 
we for the existence of this Being who is so entirely different 
from the God we know? The answer must be, None at all; 
for all the presumptions and proofs to which men appeal 
when they wish to convince themselves of the existence of 
God vouch only for the God of knowledge, not for this 
imaginary Being, who (if He exists) is quite different from the 
God we know. If, for instance, we appeal to what are called 
the a priori proofs, they give us in reply the Infinite, the Ab- 
solute, the First Cause, z.¢, in other words, they vouch only 
for the God of knowledge. If again we appeal to the @ fos- 
teriori argument, the answer it gives, is a Personal Author of 
Nature, that is, again, it vouches only for the God of know- 
ledge. Thus our belief in God’s existence must be a purely 
gratuitous act of faith, without a single rational basis, without 
even a probability to rest upon: for it is needless to say, if we 
were to allow any such rational ground, or probability, that 
would be equivalent to allowing that God was to that extent 
knowable, in other words, to a contradiction of the premisses. 


1 According to the reasoning of Sir W. Hamilton such a shadow known 
by us would constitute a predicate of God, in other words, a ‘ condition ;’ 
but to suppose that any ‘condition’ attaches to God is inconsistent with 
the idea of His being the Infinite or Unconditioned.—Dzéscussions on 
Philosophy, p. 14. 
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But plainly Revealed Religion cannot be defended on this 
ground. It may safely be said that Revealed Religion 
must stand or fall with Natural Religion. Unless we can 
prove from nature the existence of a Personal Author of 
nature, Revealed Religion has no basis to rest upon. For— 
not to mention that Revealed Religion rests upon miracles, 
and that a miracle is quite incredible except upon the assump- 
tion of a Personal God,—-Revealed Religion evidently means 
an intelligible message from God, but how is such a message 
conceiveable unless we presuppose that God is Intelligent, zz. 
isa Person. Hence the elder theology took its stand on the 
position, that the existence of a Personal God is an absolute 
certainty. ‘We have a more certain knowledge,’ said Locke, 
‘of the existence of God than of anything our senses have not 
discovered to us.’ This in fact is the only ground on which 
Revealed Religion can be defended. For let us reduce the 
existence of God from a certainty even to a probability, and 
what follows? Plainly the @ priort improbability which at- 
taches to a miracle or a message from God, will exactly ba- 
lance, if it does not outweigh, the degree of probability which 
we may attach to God’s existence. 

But the doctrine of the unknowableness of God reduces 
the existence of God even below a probability. As we have 
seen, it extrudes the Divine Existence, not only from the 
sphere of knowledge and certainty, but even from the sphere 
of probability. But it does more than this. It actually cre- 
ates an improbability on the other side. A miracle or a mes- 
sage from God is inseparably bound up with the idea of a 
Personal God; for it is only a Personal God who canbe 
supposed to speak to us or to work miracles. But the 
doctrine of the unknowableness of God proves that God 
cannot be a Personal Being in our sense of the term. How 
then do we know that He is a God who might be supposed 
to speak to us, or to work miracles? Plainly we cannot 
know, but rather, since God is not a Person in our sense of 
the term, the inference is the other way. Hence the author 
of Supernatural Religion appeals to the doctrine of the un- 
knowableness of God as quite destructive of the only premiss 
upon which miracles are credible. It is in fact the only 
tangible argument in a philosophical point of view which he 
has to bring.! 

The doctrine of the unknowableness of God is in fact as 
destructive of Revealed as it is of Natural Religion. And 


1 Supernatural Religion, vol. i. p. 61 seg, 
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hence, when we turn to Mr. Herbert Spencer, who succeeded 
Dr. Mansel as the advocate of this doctrine, we find that 
both have disappeared. Mr. Spencer refuses to entertain the 
notion of a God existing who is different from the God we 
know; his conclusion consequently is not doubtful. After 
transferring the arguments of Dr. Mansel to his pages, the 
result at which he arrives is that—‘ Atheism, Pantheism, and 
Theism, when rigorously examined, severally prove to be ab- 
solutely unthinkable. Instead of disclosing a fundamental 
verity existing in each, our investigation seems rather to show 
that there is no fundamental verity contained in any.’! 

Happily the great body of the people live in a sphere 
which is quite remote from these subtleties ; yet we should very 
much deceive ourselves if we supposed that they are without 
influence. They in fact lie at the root of all the higher scep- 
ticism of the present day, and exercise a wide influence on 
educated thought. They constitute, too, a kind of teaching 
which it is very difficult to meet, because of the abstruseness 
of the subject and the great weight of authority which can be 
quoted in its favour. When we mention the names of Kant, 
Hamilton, Mansel, and Spencer as those who have advocated 
this doctrine, we have cited a succession of authorities than 
which no greater could be quoted within the republic of 
philosophy. No doubt the principle of authority within the 
realm of philosophy is universally disclaimed ; but practically 
it exists, and nowhere with such force and stringency as on 
this very question. The subject is in truth so abstruse and 
difficult that few men except, under an imperigus call of duty, 
would attempt to master it. And,in point of fact, there has 
been a disposition on the part of most people, rather to take 
on trust the results at which the greatest thinkers have arrived 
than to grapple with the subject themselves. 

Hence in recent times there has been a tendency to re- 
gard the matter as a guestio judicata ; as standing to modern 
thought in much the same relation as one of the great general- 
izations ofscience. Thus popular writers, like Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, repudiate the doctrine of a Personal God asa figment 
of the past ;? and, as we have seen, the author of Supernatural 
Religion appeals to the doctrine of the unknowableness of God 
as a thing settled, and which is destructive of the only premiss 
which would render miracles probable. On exactly the 
same assumption is based the view which is taken by the ad- 
vocates of what is called ‘The science of Religion.’ It is 


1 First Principles, p. 43. 2 Literature and Dogma, p. 13. 
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held that ‘all religions spring from the same sacred soil—-the 
human heart ;”! and consequently are to be dealt with as purely 
subjective products. ‘Religions,’ remarks Mr. Stuart Mill, 
in his interesting Essay on Theism, ‘tend to be discussed, at 
least by those who reject them, less as intrinsically true or 
false, than as products thrown up by certain states of civiliza- 
tion, and which, like the animal and vegetable productions of 
a geological period, perish in those which succeed it from the 
cessation of the conditions necessary to their continued 
existence.’ ? 

We purpose, in the present paper, to consider the doctrine 
of the unknowableness of God; and at the outset we would 
state what it is that we wish to accomplish. We are not 
going to argue either on the one side or the other. Our 
purpose is rather to trace historically the different phases 
through which the doctrine has passed ; and while doing so, to 
signalize the material points bearing on the issue, and to point 
out their general bearing and import. It appears to us that 
this question has suffered from a too exclusive concentration 
of the attention on the theological issue, and that people have 
not sufficiently considered the general bearing of the argu- 
ments, and what they are capable of accomplishing in other 
departments of hunian knowledge. Most people, for instance, 
suppose that the arguments which prove God to be unknow-- 
able leave every other department of human knowledge 
untouched ; that the result, in fact, is, that everything else is 
knowable, and God alone is unknowable. But if it should 
turn out that this is a complete mistake ; that so far from this 
being the case, the very same arguments which prove God to 
be unknowable likewise prove the solar system to be unknow- 
able ; that, in a word, the whole argumentation means: blank, 
utter scepticism, disbelief in everything; in that case, the 
whole complexion of the matter is changed. It is to this 
aspect of the question that we wish to direct attention. We 
are not undertaking to prove that God is knowable; but if 
we succeed, as we hope to do, in showing that He is knowable, 
neither more nor less, but in exactly the same degree as the 
sun with his attendant planets is knowable, at least something 
will be gained. We shall then have attained a degree of 
certainty regarding God’s existence, which is by no means 
absolute, but which will probably be enough to meet the 
practical wants of most reasonable men. 


* Inaugural Address of Prof. Max Miiller to the Aryan Section ; 
Congress of Orientalists, 1874. 
* Essays on Religion, p. 127. 
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The history of the doctrine may be briefly stated as 
follows. It was originated by Kant from the best possible 
motives, as a weapon against scepticism ; and it forms, in fact, 
the distinguishing feature of the Kantian philosophy. From 
Kant, it passed into the philosophy of Sir W. Hamilton; 
but what is especially noteworthy, in Hamilton, it assumed 
a new and a totally different aspect. In fact, as I shall 
hereafter show, beyond the bare statement that God is un- 
knowable, there is not a single point in common between 
the Kantian and Hamiltonian doctrines. From Hamilton the 
doctrine next passed into the hands of his disciple, Dr. Mansel, 
who, in his famous Bampton J.ectures, used it as a weapon for 
the destruction of Natural Religion, under the impression that 
he would thereby annihilate at one blow all the sceptical 
objections to Revealed Religion. In Herbert Spencer the 
doctrine of Hamilton and Mansel, though remaining essen- 
tially unaltered, yet received a newand quite different import. 
The arguments of Dr. Mansel were simply transferred to his 
pages, and by him applied to the destruction of all religion, 
whether Natural or Revealed. 

We have therefore first of all to consider the Kantian 
doctrine. And here we find ourselves in considerable dif- 
ficulty. Kant’s doctrine is inextricably bound up with his 
philosophy as a whole; so that to state it at all, implies a 
statement of his philosophy as a whole. This, of course, we 
cannot even attempt. All that we can do is simply to select 
from his system, and signalize the crucial points bearing on 
the question at issue. 

Let us first see what that doctrine of a Personal God 
really is, which the new doctrine was intended to supersede. 

The doctrine of a Personal God is the result of an infer- 
ence which every unsophisticated mind inevitably draws from 
the merest glance at outer nature and its order. ‘The 
invisible things of God,’ says S. Paul, ‘are clearly seen, from 
outer nature, being understood by the things that are made.’ 
‘You may talk as you like, gentlemen,’ said Napoleon, point- 
ing to the stars; ‘but who made these?’ This zmplicit 
inference, which every human soul, which has not received a 
twist from metaphysical subtleties, is necessitated to draw, is to 
be clearly distinguished from the explicit arguments given in 
the schools. These latter have only value, in so far as they 
give explicitly an analysis of the implicit argument. And it 
is perfectly possible that they might, as analyses, be both 
defective and bad; nay, they might very well be proved to be 
so, without at all affecting the cogency of the implicit argu- 
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ment. In point of fact, we believe that they are often both 
defective and bad. There are elements of cogency in the 
implicit argument, which none of them even touch; while 
some of them as arguments are quite bad. The argu- 
ment employed, for instance, to prove a First Cause, is, 
we believe, a wholly vicious one; and the argument from 
design, as generally expounded, is given in a one-sided way, 
which greatly impairs its force. 

Dismissing therefore the technical arguments, and con- 
fining our attention solely to the great implicit argument, let 
us see what are the conditions which are necessary to its 
validity. Being an argument from nature and its order to 
God, it obviously requires, as a necessary condition, that it be 
conceded, that nature and its order exist. For, plainly, if 
nature and its order do not exist, there is nothing whereon to 
base the argument. 

Hence, we see that the argument is wholly overthrown by 
any system of philosophy which is an Idealism. Idealism is 
the denial of the existence of nature and its order. Idealism 
does not indeed deny that nature and its order do in a sense 
exist. But it denies that they have any inherent existence, 
any existence that is separate from, and independent of, the 
human mind. According to Idealism, nature and its order 
exist, only as modes of human consciousness, and have no 
existence apart from human consciousness. But this, so far as 
the argument is concerned, is the same thing as denying their 
existence altogether. 

This, then, is the first crucial point to be noted in con- 
sidering Kant’s doctrine of God; for Kant’s philosophy is 
essentially a system of Idealism. Kant indeed would have 
been mortally offended to have been classed with Idealists of 
the school of Berkeley and Hume, but he is an Idealist for 
all that, and even calls himself an Idealist—that is a ‘ Trans- 
cendental Idealist.’ 

His system may be briefly stated as follows : 

According to Kant, all this outer world which we see, with 
its marvellous order and beauty, is a pure creation of the 
human mind. The human mind, according to him, is a won- 
derful mechanism, gifted with @ friori forms, categories, and 
ideas ; and this mechanism needs only to be set in motion, 
when straightway by means of its @ priori furniture it creates, 
and projects or externalizes the whole visible world of nature 
by which we are surrounded. 

Archimedes asked for a fulcrum, and with it undertook to 
move the world. That was but a poor undertaking compared 
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with that of Kant. All that Kant asks for is a sensation, 
something to set the mind in motion, and with this modest 
postulate he undertakes, not to move, but to create the world. 
In the Kantian system the world is nothing else but a series 
of elaborated sensations—elaborated through the @ priori 
laws or forms of the mind. Two principal processes consti- 
tute this elaboration, that of the sensibility, and that of the 
understanding. Sensations come intothe mind no one knows 
how ; the only thing we know is, that the moment they come 
there they are subjected to these elaborating processes. First 
of all comes the process of the sensibility. The essence of this 
process lies in this, that the sensations are intuited, looked at 
(angeschaut) by the mind; and the result is, that they are 
encased in the @ priori forms of the sensibility, space and 
time, and from mere sensations become intuitions, or phe- 
nomena (A xschauungen, Erscheinungen). In this condition they 
are handed over to the understanding to undergo a further 
process of elaboration. It is the function of the understand- 
ing, by means of its @ priori categories, or laws of synthesis, 
to gather up these phenomena into bundles, make objects or 
material bodies out of them, and then to pitch them outwards 
into space, or, in other words, objectify or externalize them, 
where they constitute all that vast variety of objects and 
changes which we see around us, and which we call the world. 
Thus the whole thing is done. The world, with all its mar- 
vellous order and beauty, starts into existence as a pure 
creation of the human mind. 

It is plain from what has been said that Kant held that 
the outer world which we see is purely phenomenal, i.e., is at 
bottom nothing else but our sensations or feelings variously 
elaborated. But, now, we have to notice a point, and it is the 
only one, so far as the question of Idealism is concerned, in 
which he differed from Berkeley and Hume. It was this. 
Whereas they held that the world is mere sensation, and 
nothing else, Kant was willing to concede the prodlematical 
existence of a real object, behind the visible or phenomenal 
one. For instance, if we look at some object, such as the sun, 
Kant was ready to allow that there might be a real sun, which 
acts upon our minds in the first instance, sets them in motion, 
and determines them, by virtue of their inherent laws, to 
create and project the phenomenal sun. This real object, 
which Kant called the thing in itself (Ding an sich) or the 
noumenal thing (as opposed to the phenomenal), if it exists 
at all, obviously exists out of, and independent of, the human 
mind, And it must be acknowledged that, had Kant given 
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consistency and stability to this concession, and steadily 
adhered to it, his philosophical system could not have come 
in conflict with theology. For evidently we should still have 
had a real world independent of the human mind. And this 
real world, however unlike it might have been to the phe- 
nomenal world, would still have been a world possessing a 
definite existence and order ; and, as such, it obviously stood 
in need of a Creator and Provider, just as much as the 
material world of common sense. 

But the concession which Kant here makes is only an 
apparent one ; for it is made under conditions which do more 
than neutralize it. In this case, indeed, as in so many others, 
the gift, which Kant has brought with one hand, he has rudely 
snatched away with the other. The reader, who has mastered 
the Kantian system, will have no difficulty in coming to the 
conclusion that the existence of the noumenal world is ex- 
ceedingly problematical, so much so as to be to us as good as 
non-existent. For grant with Kant, zz words, that for aught 
we know, there may be a noumenal sun, which is the original 
cause of the sensations, out of which the mind by its @ priorz 
laws constructs the phenomenal sun, and then ask yourself 
what kind of an object, according to Kant, this noumenal sun 
iss The answer is—it is something which exists neither in 
space nor in time, it has neither guantity, nor quality ; it is 
neither swbstance nor accident ; neither cause nor effect ; and it 
exists neither xecessarily nor contingently. 

How any one can imagine that such an object can by any 
possibility exist at all, it is not easy to see. But the reader 
will ask—Why is it that we cannot predicate any of these 
things of the noumenal sun? Simply because these particu- 
lars are nothing else but the @ rior? furnishings of the mind 
—the forms which the mind imposes on its sensations so as to 
deck them out, and sort them into the appearance of the phe- 
nomenal world. Consequently they have no application except 
to phenomenal objects, and are completely misapplied when 
they are predicated of noumenal things. In fact, we here touch 
the inmost thought and aim of the Kantian philosophy. We 
have here got the very weapon with which he combated and 
destroyed what he called Dogmatism. When Kant began his 
labours, he found Metaphysics in full efflorescence. There 
were @ priori, or rational sciences of the soul, of the world, 
and of God; but, unfortunately, as then expounded, these 
sciences involved insoluble contradictions. Kant set himself 
to discover the source of these contradictions, and the result 
was, that he was led to maintain that they originated solely 
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from the fallacious transference to noumenal objects, of pre- 
dications, which have a valid application only to phenomena, 
When metaphysicians, for instance, treated of the soul, or of 
the world, which are of course purely noumenal objects, they 
spoke of them as if they were substances and causes, possess- 
ing quantity and quality, and existing in space and time ; and 
hence, according to Kant, arose the contradictions in which 
they were involved. He, on the other hand, maintained that 
these predications are valid only of phenomenal objects, and 
have no application whatever to noumenal things. The ob- 
jects of the noumenal world, if they exist at all, must lie clean 
outside these predications— clean outside the whole sphere of 
our knowledge. They must, in fact, be entities, which are 
perfectly incognizable by any predicate or faculty, of which 
the human mind is in possession. 

The reader will easily see, that we have here another 
reason for the non-existence of the noumenal world. It is 
perfectly clear that by taking up this position Kant has de- 
stroyed its very ratson @étre. Why do we postulate its exist- 
ence at all? We have no other ground for doing so, except 
that we may thereby account for the origin of our sensations, 
We have, in fact, no ground, presumption, or proof, that it 
exists except that it is the cause of our sensations. But Kant 
has completely cut this ground from under our feet. For 
plainly we can only believe noumenal objects to be the cause 
of our sensations by applying to them the category of caus- 
ality. But if we venture to do so, we are, according to Kant, 
guilty of a paralogism. The category of causality is appli- 
cable only to phenomena. It is merely an @ friori synthesis 
or link, by which we can unite and hold firmly together two 
phenomena as cause and effect. But it will not stretch beyond 
this. By no possibility will it serve as a cord by which a nou- 
menal object can be tied on to a phenomenal. Thus Kant 
deliberately cuts the cable, by which noumenal things are 
anchored on to phenomenal ; and, of course, the whole nou- 


menal world drifts away into the dark and stormy ocean of 
illusion.! 


1 We do not find that Kant anywhere affirms that noumenal objects 
are the causes of our sensations. He is not, however, above indicating 
it as a possibility, as for instance, in the following passage :— 

‘Unsere Vorstellungen mégen entspringen, woher sie wollen, ob sie 
durch den Einfluss iusserer Dinge, oder durch innere Ursachen gewirkt 
seien, sie mégen @ grtori, oder empirisch als Erscheinungen entstanden 
seyn ; so geh6ren sie doch als Modificationen des Gemiiths zum inneren 
Sinn.’—Deduction of the Categories, First Edition, p. 567, ed. Hartenstein. 

Of course Kant knew perfectly well, that the idea that noumenal 
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But there is a further consideration which is really very 
pertinent. If I am guilty of a paralogism in transferring the 
categories of substance and cause to a noumenal object, who 
shall assure me that I am not guilty of a similar paralogism 
in transferring to a noumenon the attribute of ‘ existence?’ 
Existence is the solitary cord which Kant leaves to connect 
the noumenal world with our faculty of knowledge. Of a 
noumenal object we may not affirm that it exists in time or in 
space ; that it has quantity or quality ; that it is substance or 
cause, but we may predicate of it a bare problematical exist- 
ence. But we venture to affirm that every argument, which will 
debar us from transferring the attributes of substance and 
cause, is equally valid to forbid us to predicate existence. 
Existence, as we understand the term, is inseparably bound 
up with our present faculties of knowledge ; as a predicate, it 
is as much a result of those faculties, as are the predicates of 
substance and cause. If, therefore, we are debarred from trans- 
ferring to a noumenal object the predicates of substance and 
cause, on the ground that our faculties of knowledge are or- 
dered only for the cognition of phenomena, for exactly the 
same reason are we debarred from extending to it the predi- 
cate of existence. 

Thus the noumenal world of Kant vanishes wholly from 
human ken. Not only is it something totally different from 
the phenomenal world, which alone we know, not only have 
we no single presumption or warrant for believing in its exist- 
ence, but since existence, like all other predicates, is applicable 
only to phenomena, it cannot even be said to exist. It is, in 
a word, pure nothing. 

The concession of a real or noumenal world, existing out 
of, and independent of, the human mind, was the only thing 
that could have saved the Kantian philosophy from lapsing 
into idealism: and consequent conflict with theology. The 
concession, however, being wholly illusory, we see clearly that 
the Kantian system is, and can be nothing else, but an 
idealism. It is, in fact, an idealism far more pronounced and 
decided than the idealism of either Berkeley or Hume, inas- 
much as it is reasoncd. The idealism of Berkeley and Hume 
was unreasoned ; it did not profess to account for the origin 
of things at all; and what explanation it did give of the 
actual world was based on the wholly irrational principle of 
the Association of Ideas. Kant proceeds in a more trenchant 
and profound manner. | His system from beginning to end 


objects are the causes of our sensations is, in view of his system, an 
absurdity. 
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is a clear sequence of continued argument. Only grant him 
his @ priori forms and categories, and he shows by a chain of 
irrefragable reasoning how the world, with all its order, is the 
inevitable result. 

And this leads us to remark upon another point, which, 
although implicitly contained in the foregoing, is yet so 
strange, and withal so important, that it requires to be spe- 
cially noted. 

Perhaps the most startling feature in the Kantian system 
—startiing even to Kant himself, if we may judge from the 
frequency with which he returns to it, each time, with a fresh 
explanation—is, that the order of the world, or, in other 
words, the laws of nature, which men of science have be- 
stowed such pains and labour in trying to discover, are 
nothing else but logical deductions from his categories. The 
order of the world is not, as the unsophisticated mind ima- 
gines, something which exists outside, and independent of us 
—something which we may be ignorant of, and which needs to 
be studied, in order that we may become acquainted with it. It 
is something which we ourselves, by the @ priorz laws of our 
minds, create, produce, and place in the world. There is, in 
fact, no other order in nature but what we have put there. 

As this extraordinary tenet is pregnant with vast theolo- 
gical consequences, we must try to appreciate its real meaning 
and import. 

There are four particulars, which, in a rough way, may be 
said to constitute the order of nature in the Kantian system. 
First, there is the order which is given to a sensation when it 
is converted into an intuition. Take, for instance, an eye-pic- 
ture, such as we have when looking at a tree, or any other 
object. Its order is the order, in which the parts of which it 
is made up are disposed in space relatively to each other. 
Secondly, there is the order in which certain sensations, an 
eye-picture, for instance, certain tactile sensations, and a mul- 
titude of others not realized but imagined, are united together, 
so as to constitute an object or material body. Thirdly, there 
is the order in which objects so constituted are distributed in 
external space relatively to each other. Fourthly, there is the 
order in which phenomena succeed each other, in all the 

changes which take place in nature, the particular kinds of 
which succession constitute what men of science call the laws 
of nature. 

Now, according to Kant, all these particulars, which make 
up the order of nature, are the pure creation, the pure product 
of the @ priori forms of the mind. The @ priori forms of the sen- 
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sibility (space and time) compel us to give to sensations such 
as an eye-picture—which in themselves, and as they originate 
in the mind, are perfectly formless and undefined—the “order 
of their parts in space and time. The category of substance 
compels us to unite a multiplicity of sensations, so elaborated 
and enformed, into a single object, and to give to this object its 
position in external space. The category of causality compels 
us to regard successive phenomena, as standing to each other 
in the relation of cause and effect ; and in this w ay it gives to 
all phenomena their place or order in external time. 

We see from this how far-reaching the Kantian doctrine 
iss When we speak of the order of nature, we take it for 
granted that the objects of nature exist ; and by their order 
we mean the order in which they exist relatively to each other 
in space, or the order or laws which they obey in all the 
changes which they undergo in time. But in the Kantian 
system the order of nature extends to the very construction 
of the objects themselves. A sensation needs to be ordered 
before it can become an intuition; a multiplicity of sensa- 
tions must receive a certain order before they can become an 
object ; objects must be ordered, before they can be conceived 
as acting and re-acting on each other, and so giving rise to 
changes. And all this-order—from the form or order in space 
and time which is imposed upon a sensation, up to the order 
in which bodies act and re-act upon each other—is the pure 
product of the @ priori forms of the mind. 

We shall see exactly how far this doctrine reaches, if we 
illustrate it by an example. Take, for instance, the solar 
system. According to Kant, the ultimate elements of that 
system are nothing else but a multiplicity of sensations—sen- 
sations, which in the state in which they arise in the mind, are 
perfectly formless and undefined, differ, in fact, in no parti- 
cular from other sensations. it is we cnatantven, who, by the 
a priori laws of our minds, have so enformed, sorted, and 
elaborated them, that they have become that wonderful whole 
we call the solar system ! 

We thus see clearly that, in regard to this matter of the 
order of nature, Kant goes a great deal further than what is 
usually understood by Idealism. Idealism, as usually under- 
stood, agrees with Kant in the doctrine, that the external 
world is nothing else but our sensations variously sorted or 
associated. But Idealism maintains that these sensations 
come into the mind wth a definite character, and in a certain 
order. For instance, take the sensations out of which we 
form the idea, say of a table; Idealism maintains that they 
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come into the mind possessed of the character which they 
do possess, and in the order in which they do come; and it is 
this definite character of the sensations, and the order in 
which they are given to the mind, which determines or forces 
the mind to make out of them the idea of a table, and 
nothing else. In other words, Idealism believes that the 
order of nature is not a creation of our own minds, but is 
something which exists quite out of, and independent of, our 
minds. 

But a little consideration will show that Kant could not 
have granted either of these positions without an act of intel- 
lectual suicide. For grant that a sensation—the eye-picture, 
for instance, of the table—comes into the mind possessed of 
extension, outline, and a mutual relation of parts, and what 
in that case becomes of the Kantian principle that only the 
matter of our sensations comes from without, and that the 
form is given by the mind? If the eye-picture of the table 
comes into the mind possessed of extension, possessed of any 
definite property whatsoever, then it would come possessed of 
Jorm as well as of matter, and it would be quite untrue to say 
with Kant, that the mind imposes the form. Equally impos- 
sible would it have been for Kant to have admitted that our 
sensations come to us in a certain order, z.¢. in an order not 
given to them by the mind. For such an order must be con- 
ceived as an order in space, or in time, or in both; it being 
quite impossible to represent it to the mind in any other way. 
But if so, then there is a space and time existing out of, and 
independent of, our minds ; which of course flatly contradicts 
the Kantian principle that space and time are mere forms im- 
posed by the sensibility upon our sensations, and that they 
have no objective validity whatsoever. 

In addition to this, had Kant allowed that our sensations 
come to us with a definite character, and in a certain order, 
he would have made shipwreck of the fundamental thought, 
the very end and aim of his philosophy ; which was to prove 
that man knows, and can know only, phenomenal things, and 
that noumenal existence—that is, existence independent of 
our minds—is quite beyond the reach of our knowledge. For 
plainly in that case we should know something noumenal ; 
for we should know the absolute character of our sensations, 
and the absolute order in which they are given to us. 

The great point, therefore, for the reader to bear in mind 
is that in the Kantian system the order of the world—from 
the order in space and time of the parts of a simple sensa- 
tion, up to the mutual relation of intelligible parts in a system 
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so complicated as the solar system—is a pure creation of the 
human mind ; is in fact nothing else but the objective reflex 
of the @ priori forms and categories of the mind. In a word, 
according to Kant, the objects which compose the outer world 
are what they are, simply because we have made them so, and 
they exist in the order in which they do exist, simply because 
we have given them that order.! 

And now let us see the theological consequences of this 
teaching. Plainly, it is the annihilation of theology; for it 
destroys both the idea of God and the only warrant we have 
for believing in His existence. Our idea of God is simply 
that of the author or creator of the world and its order. If 
we ask ourselves the question, we shall on reflection find, that 
we have, «pon purely natural grounds, no other idea, notion, or 
knowledge of God whatever, except that He is that Indi- 
vidual or Personal Being who communicates to the world its 
existence and order. And in like manner the only warrant 
we have for believing in His Existence (a warrant, however, 
which is perfectly sufficient) is the existence of the world and 
its order. But plainly the Kantian philosophy destroys both 
the idea and its warrant. For it teaches us that the real 
author or creator of the world and its order ts the human mind ; 
that the world needs, and is in fact susceptible of, no other 
author. 


This is a point in the Kantian system, which does not 


1 The following passages will show that in this account we have not 
exaggerated— 

‘Die Ordnung und Regelmissigkeit also an den Erscheinungen, die 
wir Natur nennen, bringen wir selbst hinein, und wiirden sie auch nicht 

‘ darin finden kénnen, hatten wir sie nicht, oder die Natur unseres Gemiiths 
urspriinglich hinein gelegt..—Ed. Hartenstein, p. 582. 

‘So tbertrieben, so widersinnisch es also auch lautet, zu sagen: der 
Verstand ist selbst der Quell der Gesetze der Natur, und mithin der for- 
malen Einheit der Natur, so richtig und dem Gegenstande namlich der 
Erfahrung angemessen ist gleichwohl eine solche Behauptung.’—/d7d. 
p. 583. 

‘Dass die Natur sich nach unserem subjectiven Grunde der Appercep- 
tion richten, ja gar davon in Ansehung ihrer Gesetzmassigkeit abhangen 
solle, lautet wohl sehr widersinnisch und befremdlich. Bedenkt man 
aber, dass diese Natur an sich nichts, als ein Inbegriff von Erscheinungen, 
mithin kein Ding an sich, sondern blos einé Menge von Vorstellungen 
des Gemiiths sei, so wird man sich nicht wundern, sie blos in dem 
Radicalvermégen aller unsrer Erkenntniss, namlich der transcendentalen 
Apperception, in derjenigen Einheit zu sehen, um deren Willen allein sie 
Object aller méglichen Erfahrung, d. i. Natur heissen kann, und dass wir 
auch eben darum diese Einheit @ Zrvzorz, mithin auch als nothwendig 
erkennen kénnen, welches wir wohl miissten unterweges lassen, wire 
sie unabhingig von den ersten Quellen unseres Denkens an sich gegeben.’ 
—Ilbid. p. 576. 
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seem to us to have ever been appreciated. And yet it is per- 
fectly clear when attention is once directed to it. If the only 
idea we have of God is that of the Author of the world and 
its order, and the only proof we have of His existence is the 
existence of the world and its order; and if we are taught, 
as the Kantian philosophy teaches us, that the world and its 
order cannot be the product of such a Being, but is, on the 
contrary, the necessary product of our own minds, plainly the 
existence of a Being who is the Author of the world and its 
order is gratuitous, unnecessary, and wholly unwarranted. 

It is plain, therefore, that Kant, when he arrived at this 
point, had two courses open to him. Either he might have 
been content to let the matter rest so (and, of course, in that 
case the issue of his philosophy would have been Atheism), 
or if he still adhered to the idea of a God, he was bound to 
give a totally different rendering of this idea. And in this 
latter case it is clear that the God of Kant would be a Being 
wholly different from the God of religion and common sense. 

It was this latter alternative which Kant chose; and we have 
now to go on to consider in what way he accomplished his 
task. 

The new rendering which Kant gave to our idea of God 
may be briefly stated as follows. In his system God is no 
longer conceived as a Being, an Individual, a Person, the 
Living One, who is the Author of nature and its order, but as 
a pure abstract zdea, as being in fact identical with our idea of 
the Infinite. In order to understand this rendering, we must 
again have recourse to the system of Kant, and consider it in 
a somewhat different point of view. 

Up to this point we have had occasion, in connection with 
Kant, to speak of only two faculties of knowledge, the sensi- 
bility and the understanding: but in the Kantian system 
there is a third faculty—the reason,—which we have now 
more particularly to consider. In the system of Kant the 
reason forms the apex or keystone of human knowledge ; and 
just as the understanding stands above the sensibility, so the 
reason towers far above both. Indeed there is a much greater 
distance between the reason and the understanding than there 
is between the latter and the sensibility. So much, n fact, is 
this the case, that it would be more true to say that the reason 
belongs to a wholly different sphere of knowledge. What 
occasions this essential difference is the wholly different cha- 
racter of the @ priori furniture of the reason? The @ priori 
forms of the reason Kant calls zdeas ; and they are three in 
number, viz. (1) the idea of the soul, or our own personal 
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existence, (2) the idea of an external world, and (3) the idea 
of the Infinite, or God. 

It is of great importance that we should appreciate the 
nature of this difference between the reason and the two in- 
ferior faculties. It lies in this, that the ideas of the reason 
are wholly supersensual ; that is, they cannot be represented 
or exemplified in any possible experience. In this they stand 
out in striking contrast to the forms both of the sensibility 
and the understanding, which can always be so represented or 
exemplified. We have, in fact, only to look at any common 
object, or change, and init we can see an instance or example 
not only of the forms of the sensibility, space, and time, but 
also of substance and cause, and indeed of all the other cate- 
gories of the understanding. It is wholly different with the @ 
priori ideas of the reason. They are pure ideas ; and, as ideas, 
it is their very nature to be incapable of representation in ex- 
perience. To represent them in experience would, in fact, be 
to destroy their character as pure ideas.' 


1 Perhaps a word more in the way of explanation may be desirable. 
We have in the text called the three ideas, the soul, the world, and God, 
in order to be intelligible ; but, strictly speaking, this nomenclature is 
incorrect, for the ideas only become the soul, the world, and God, when 
they are Jerverted—a process which is to be explained presently. 

The three ideas will be best understood, if they are taken in connec- 
tion with the three forms of syllogism, by which the mind reasons. 
Kant derives them from the forms of syllogism ; and his doctrine is, 
that it would be impossible for the mind to reason according to these 
forms, unless there lay @ Zriorz in the reason an idea corresponding to 
these forms ; for it is, in reality, the idea which begets the syllogism. 
The first kind of syllogism is the categorical—‘ all men are mortal, John 
is a man, therefore John is mortal.’ This kind of syllogism may be car- 
ried back indefinitely by means of prosyllogisms ; and Kant holds that 
the idea, which underlies and begets it, is that of an ‘ ultimate subject—a 
subject, which cannot become a predicate ;’ the mind being really in 
search of such a subject, when it reasons categorically. It is this idea, 
which, when perverted, becomes the idea of a personal or substantial 
soul. The second kind of syllogism is the hypothetical. ‘If the sun 
rises, there will be light.’ This syllogism may in like manner be carried 
back indefinitely by means of prosyllogisms ; and the underlying idea is 
that of the ‘totality or infinity of conditions or causes, which are neces- 
sary to the existence of every conditioned or finite thing.’ Impelled by 
this idea, the mind, when it reasons hypothetically, is led to add on cause 
after cause, till all the phenomena of outer nature are connected together 
into one whole; and hence this idea in its perversion becomes the idea of 
a substantial material world existing in and filling external space and time. 
The third kind of syllogism is the disjunctive. ‘A is either B or C, or 
D, &c.”’ The idea underlying and occasioning this form of reasoning is 
the idea of the ‘ Totality or Infinity of possible alternatives ;’ and, as 
will presently be shown, it is this idea, which, when perverted, becomes 
our idea of God. 

Now, it is the original ideas in their unperverted form, which Kant 
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Out of this there grows another point, which it is equally 
important for us to note. It is this, that the @ priori forms of 
the sensibility and the understanding, just because they can 
always be checked by experience, can never lead us astray ; 
while, on the other hand, the ideas of the reason, just because 
they cannot be checked by experience, not only do lead us 
astray, but are, in fact, so constituted as necessarily to do so. 
The reason, in fact, is the seat of the most dreadful illusions ; 
so much so, that Kant, in his Critique of the Pure Reason, 
after exploring and defining the faculties of the sensibility 
and the understanding, represents the transition to the reason 
as equivalent to leaving the solid ground, and sailing out into 
a wide and stormy ocean, where many a fog bank and many 
an iceberg delude the unhappy mariner with the conceit that 
he is about to discover some new and great continent, and 
thus continually engage him in fresh enterprises, which can 
only end in bitter disappointment.! 

But although the ideas of the reason are so constituted as 
necessarily to lead to illusion, still it is to be remembered that 
this is only a peculiarity which is incidental to them. They 
have also a legitimate use ; and this their legitimate use is of 
vast importance in human knowledge; so important, indeed, 
that without the ideas of the reason, human knowledge could 
never attain to any consistency. 

We have, therefore, to distinguish between the legitimate 
use of the ideas of the reason, and the illusions of which they 
are the necessary occasion. And, as this is a point which is 
very essential to a right understanding of the Kantian doctrine 
of God, it must be particularly attended to. 

The legitimate function of the ideas of the reason may be 
defined to be, the introducing of order or connection into 
human knowledge. As we have seen, all the particulars of 
our knowledge are manufactured by the sensibility and the 
understanding. But there is this defect or drawback atten- 
dant on our knowledge, as it comes from the workshop of 
these faculties, that it is d@¢sconnected. Each particular of know- 
ledge stands only by itself, and has no connection whatever 
with other particulars of knowledge. We thus see that unless 
some principle of connection were introduced, human know- 


says cannot be represented in experience ; and that this is so is very 
evident, for we cannot even imagine, much less see or feel, ‘all the causes 
necessary to the existence of a given phenomenon,’ or ‘all the alterna- 
tives which are possible in a given case.’ As ideas they belong, in fact, 
to a sphere which transcends all experience. 

1 Kritik d.r. V. p. 209. 
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ledge would never attain to any consistency. The sensibility 
and the understanding would act quite blindly, and would 
only succeed in accumulating a mass of disjointed parti- 
culars. 

It is the legitimate function of the reason to introduce 
connection into our knowledge. The three ideas which lie in 
it @ priori are calculated and intended to be, as it were, 
centres or nuclei, around which the disjointed fragments of 
human knowledge may gather. In point of fact, we do find 
that there are just three centres around which all our know- 
ledge is arranged, viz. the soul, the external world, and God. 
And according to Kant, this result is brought about by the 
operation of the reason. The reason supplies to the under- 
standing the three ideas which serve as nuclei, and the 
understanding, following the rule thus prescribed to it, arranges 
our knowledge accordingly. 

This, then, according to Kant, is the sole legitimate func- 
tion of the ideas of the reason ; and now let us see the illusions 
into which the misuse of these ideas necessarily leads us, 

According to Kant, the three ideas of the reason are mere 
ideas, without any objective validity whatsoever. They exist 
in the reason simply as ideas, and their sole legitimate func- 
tion is to serve as mere centres, or poles of attraction, for the 
disjointed elements of our knowledge. They never were 
meant or intended for any other purpose. But, unhappily, 
our reason is so constituted, that we cannot rest content with 
regarding them merely in this their sole legitimate light. By 
a series of illusive transformations we change these ideas into 
realitics. We attribute to them a real substantial external 
existence. We delude ourselves, in fact, with the notion that 
we have a real personal existence as human beings, that there 
is a real and substantial external world outside, and opposite to 
us, and that there is a God who is the author and source of 
all existence. 

Such is a brief outline of Kant’s doctrine of the reason, 
and the reader will easily see what a great advantage to our 
argument it would be, if we could give an account of the 
Kantian doctrine of the perversion of each of these ideas ; 
for in some respects Kant deals out severer measure to our 
belief in our pegsonal existence, and in an external world, than 
he does to our belief in God. But such an undertaking in 
the brief space to which we are limited would be quite im- 
possible. We shall, therefore, confine ourselves solely to an 
exposition of the Kantian doctrine of the perversion of the 
third idea. 
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Perhaps the following statement may convey to the reader 
some notion of the genesis of this idea in the human reason, 
and the Kantian doctrine of its sole legitimate function. 

It is to be observed, that we can only know a thing by 
comparing it with something else. We can only know the 
magnitude of a molehill by comparing it with the magnitude 
of a mountain, and all other magnitudes ; we can only know 
its colour by comparing it with all other colours; and so of 
every other peculiarity which attaches to the molehill. Thus, 
in every act of knowledge, there is a reference to something 
else. And this reference is absolutely essential to knowledge, 
—so necessary, that without it there would be no knowledge. 
A blind man, for instance, has no knowledge of darkness, 
because he has none of light; and an ignorant man has no 
knowledge of his ignorance, because he has none of know- 
ledge. 

Now, what does this reference to something else imply? 
Obviously, since we can only have some knowledge of a thing 
by comparing it with something else, it is implied that we can 
only have a perfect knowledge of a thing by comparing it with 
everything else, or, in other words, with every possible attribute 
or predicate. Thus, there lies at the root of all human know- 
ledge, and as a condition of its possibility, a pre-supposition ; 
the pre-supposition, viz. of the sum total of all possible predi- 
cates. We can only know a thing in proportion to the number 
of these predicates that we already know, and with which we 
compare it ; and a perfect knowledge of a thing (which, how- 
ever, must be quite unattainable by man) would only be pos- 
sible, on the condition of our knowing all possible predicates, 
and comparing the thing we desire to know with them. 

Now, what is the nature of this pre-supposition? It is 
nothing else but the idea of the Infinite. According to Kant, 
the idea of the Infinite, in its simplest form, is nothing else but 
the idea of the aggregate or sum total (/vdegriff) of all that 
is possible, or of all possible predicates. And Kant holds that 
it lies @ priori, as the third idea in the human reason, and 
that its end or function is simply to be regulative, i.e. to pre- 
scribe a rule to the understanding whereby it may perfect its 
knowledge. It, in effect, says to the understanding :—‘ Strive 
after a more perfect knowledge of things ; and for this pur- 
pose seek out as many predicates belonging to the Infinite as 
you possibly can, with which to compare the thing you wish 
to know.’ Without such a rule, Kant holds, the understanding 
would act quite blindly, and never would attain to any know- 
ledge at all. 
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Such is Kant’s account of the idea of the Infinite in its sim- 
plest form ; and we see at once that nothing can be more unlike 
our idea of God both in its essence and its purpose. If, in 
fact, this idea is to be changed into our idea of God, clearly, 
this can only take place by a total perversion. And this is 
exactly the doctrine of Kant. It is by a series of wholly 
illusive transformations, that mankind have changed this use- 
ful idea or pre-supposition of the reason into the idea of the 
God of religion and theology. And we have now to go on 
to consider what these transformations really are. 

The first of these transformations is the change of the 
idea into an ideal. It is to be observed that an idea can only 
be a definite object to the mind when exemplified zz concreto, 
ze.in an example. We have, for instance, an idea of virtue 
in the mind; but this idea can only be realized by the mind 
when we recognize it in some person or action which is vir- 
tuous. An ideal, however, is something more than an idea zz 
concreto, it is an idea zz individuo; that is to say, it is an 
individual object constructed in the imagination by means of 
an idea, and embodying in itself all that is contained in the 
idea; or, as Kant would say, determined solely by the idea. 
Thus, wisdom is an idea; and the wise man of the Stoics is 
the corresponding ideal. In regard to this last instance, we 
see, that the ideal wise man is an individual being constructed 
by the mind out of the idea; that he receives all the predi- 
cates he possesses from the idea; and that he is, in fact, 
nothing else but the embodiment of the idea in an individual. 
Nor is this conversion of the idea into an ideal an arbitrary 
proceeding. It is necessary; for in no other way can the 
mind contemplate the idea in all its purity. 

Now in precisely the same way, having in our reason 
the @ priori idea of all possible predicates, we embody this 
idea in an individual object. This individual object is con- 
structed out of the idea; it receives all the predicates con- 
tained or involved in the idea. And since these predicates 
are nothing less than an infinity, viz. all possible predicates, 
the individual being, so constructed, becomes THE IDEAL 
of the human reason. 

The second transformation is far more important. It is 
nothing less than the change of the Ideal from the All of 
possibility into the All of reality. As we have seen, the 
Ideal is an individual being constructed out of, or as Kant 
would say, determined by the idea. But the moment we 
begin to look into the Ideal, to see what predicates may be 
contained in it, we find that it can contain nothing else but 
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what is rea/. For the unreal (ichtseyn) is a mere negation ; 
it is a thing which cannot be known without presupposing the 
real; being in fact nothing else but the absence or non- 
existence of the real. All negative, predicates therefore are 
excluded from the Ideal, and only positive ones, those which 
express reality, are contained in it; and hence it follows, 
that the Ideal which we presuppose in our reason as a 
kind of reservoir out of which we are to draw all the pre- 
dicates of things, must be thought, as nothing else, but the 
All of reality (Omnitudo Realitatis). 

The third transformation follows out of the second. It is 
the attribution to our Ideal of a real or noumenal existence. 
For since our Ideal contains within it nothing but that which 
is real ; since, in fact, it is the original reservoir whence all 
reality is derived, it must be a noumenal object, a Ding an 
sich selbst. It is, in fact, in the language of the schools, the Zus 
realissimum, the ldeal of Reality. 

Fourthly, when we have arrived thus far we find that we 
have laid the foundations of an 4 priori science of Rational 
Theology. The £us realissimum thus conceived may be 
completely determined in a strict scientific manner. It may, 
for instance, be defined as one, simple, all-sufficient, infinite, 
eternal, and so on. It is, however, quite unnecessary to en- 
large in this direction. All that need be done is to specify 
the three principal aspects in which the Ideal of the human 
reason has been regarded. 

The first is that of the Infinite simply, the Ovznztudo 
Realitatis. In this point of view, the Infinite alone can be 
said truly to exist; all finite things being conceived as 
nothing else but negations, limitations of the Infinite. Finite 
things are but aspects, parts of the Infinite ; so much of the 
Infinite being predicated of them, so much excluded. As 
Sir W. Hamilton would say, all the objects that we know 
are but so much 


‘Won from the void and formless Infinite.’ 


The second aspect of the Ideal is that of the Absolute, or 
Prototypon Ideale ; of which all finite things are ectyfa or im- 
perfect copies. In this point of view, the Ideal, although it 
communicates being, z¢. predicates, to finite things, is yet 
not regarded as identified with them ; but rather as standing 
high apart, and above them; as having its true existence 
deep in the recesses of the ideal world, where it exists out of 
all relation, and in absolute perfection. It is the pattern of 
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serlection, ehies which all finite things strive, but which hey 
never can attain unto. 

The third aspect, in which the Ideal is regarded, is that of 
First Cause. In this point of view the derivation of finite 
things from the Infinite is viewed, not as under the first point 
of view, in the light of a limitation ; but rather as taking place 
through a series or chain of consequences of which the Infinite 
is the ground or source. This point of view has the ad- 
vantage, that it can find a place in the finite world for things, 
which it would be w holly unsuitable to regard as component 
parts of the Infinite. 

The fi/ti and last transformation is that by which the 
Deus of Rational Theology is fairly personified, and becomes 
the God of religion and revel: 1tion—the Living God. 

Such is a brief outline of the new rendering which Kant 
gave to our idea of God, when he overthrew, as he sup- 
posed, the old foundations of Theology. And now, if we 
attend to what has been said, we shall see exactly the sense 
in which Kant held the doctrine of the Unknowableness of 
God. 

There are three different ways in which Kant might be 
said to hold this doctrine. 

In the first place; if we confine our attention to the series 
of transformations by which the @ priori idea of all possible 
predicates, which has its seat in the human reason, is changed 
into the idea of God, we might say that God is unknow able 
because this series of changes by which we form to ourselves 
the idea of God is wholly illusive. According to Kant this 
@ priori idea exists in the reason, solely for cognitive pur- 
poses. Just as it is the function of the understanding, by 
means of its categories, to prescribe rules to the imagination 
(Einbildungskraft), whereby it is enabled to form images of 
things, so it is the function of the reason, by means of its 
idea of all possible predicates, to prescribe a rule to the under- 
standing, whereby it is enabled to perfect its knowledge of 
things. The idea of an infinity of possible predicates, Kant 
tells us, exists exclusively for this end. And consequently 
the series of transformations by which human reason changes 
this idea into the idea of a Being who is Infinite, Absolute, 
and First Cause, is not real knowledge, but pure illusion 
(Schetn.) 

The Christian theologian, however, might very pertinently 
reply: Granted that all this is so; and what follows? 
Certainly not what is here supposed. For, after all, this idea 
of all possible predicates zs not the source of our idea of God, 
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noumenal sun really is. And so it is with the noumenal God. 
We literally have not a single predicate that we can apply to 
Him: He wholly eludes our faculty of knowledge. 

Such is Kant’s doctrine of the unknowableness of God. 
And now the reader must judge, whether we were justified or 
not in saying that the arguments, by which God is proved to 
be unknowable, mean Scepticism. 

Thus much, at least, is perfectly plain, that precisely the 
same arguments which, in the Kantian system, prove our idea 
of God to be illusive, prove likewise our ideas of the external 
world, and of our own personal selves, to be illusive. We 
look abroad, for instance, on the visible world, far into the 
depths of boundless space, and there we see, as we suppose, 
a vast multiplicity of worlds and systems ; or we go back in 
thought far into the recesses of geological time, where we 
conjure up eras in the world’s existence when all things were 
different from what they are now ; and so we construct in our 
imagination the idea of material mature as a vast and magni- 
ficent whole—a whole existing in, and filling an immeasurable 
expanse both in space and in time. But, according to Kant, 
the whole of this is an illusion. It is, in fact, only the per- 
version of a very simple and useful @ prvori idea, which exists 
as the second in the human reason. For just as we have an 
idea of ‘ All possible predicates,’ which we pervert into the 
illusive imagination of a Being who is Infinite, Absolute, and 
First Cause, so there is in the reason an idea of the ‘totality 
of the conditions or causes, which are necessary to the exist- 
ence of every conditioned or finite thing,’ which we pervert 
into the wholly illusive imagination of a world existing in, 
and filling space and time. The idea of the totality of con- 
ditions, like the idea of all possible predicates, Kant holds, 
was given us only for cognitive purposes. It was given, 
solely, as a rule for the understanding ; enjoining upon the 
understanding never to rest satisfied with the conditions or 
causes it may know, but to seek out ever fresh conditions, and 
thereby connect its knowledges on to each other, so that they 
may form a symmetrical or reasoned whole. It is a total per- 
version, when this useful idea is converted into the idea of a 
real and substantial external world existing out of, and inde- 
pendent of, the human mind. 

And so it is with the idea of our own personal existence. 
It, in like manner, is another similar perversion of a third 2 
priori idea existing in the reason. 

Clearly, therefore, according to the system of Kant, just 
as much of unknowableness attaches to our own personal exist- 
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ence, and to the external world, as does to God; and the 
idea or knowledge which we suppose we have of these is just 
as 2//usive as is our knowledge of God. 

But it may be said,—Is this really Scepticism? Is it not 
rather the wholesome doctrine of the /mztation of human 
knowledge ? 

Now, if it were so, that the effect of the Kantian philo- 
sophy were merely to teach the doctrine of the limitation of 
human knowledge ; if its effect were just this—to teach that, 
situated as we are, we can know neither God, the world, nor 
the human soul, as they are in themselves, but must be con- 
tented with a secondary, relative, and imperfect knowledge of 
them: such a doctrine, so far from being scepticism, would be 
quite in harmony with genuine Christian doctrine. For, after 
all, we cannot know God, material things, or even our own 
souls, perfectly. We only know God in so far as He has re- 
vealed Himself to us in the pages of nature and revelation ; 
we only know the world in so far as it exists in space and time, 
and affects our organism ; we only know ourselves in so far as 
we are conscious of our actions in the successive circumstances 
in which we are placed. 

But a little consideration will show, that the effect of the 
Kantian philosophy is not simply to teach such a wholesome 
doctrine of the limitation of human knowledge; it goes a 
great deal further, and is, in fact, nothing else but a system of 
absolute Scepticism. 

For what do we mean by Scepticism? We mean by 
Scepticism the falsification of human knowledge, of such 
knowledge as we actually do possess. We have said that we 
cannot know things as they are in themselves ; that all that 
we can know, is only certain secondary, relative and imperfect 
manifestations of things. Now, the position of Scepticism is 
this. Whereas, the doctrine of the limitation of human 
knowledge holds these manifestations to be true and real, and 
to give us a knowledge of the things of which they are the 
manifestations, which, though not complete, is true and real 
as far as it goes, Scepticism maintains that these manifesta- 
tions give us no knowledge of things at all, but, on the con- 
trary, are wholly factitious, false, and fallacious. 

As this is a point of great importance in reference to the 
doctrine of the knowableness or unknowableness of God, we 
may be permitted to explain it a little further. 

It is to be observed, that all that is needed to establish 
the doctrine of the knowableness of God, as opposed to 
the doctrine of his unknowableness, is simply, that it be con- 
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what is veal. For the unreal (ichtseyn) is a mere negation ; 
it is a thing which cannot be known without presupposing the 
real; being in fact nothing else but the absence or non- 
existence of the real. All negative, predicates therefore are 
excluded from the Ideal, and only positive ones, those which 
express reality, are contained in it; and hence it follows, 
that the Ideal which we presuppose in our reason as a 
kind of reservoir out of which we are to draw all the pre- 
dicates of things, must be thought, as nothing else, but the 
All of reality (Ommnzitudo Realitatis). 

The ¢hird transformation follows out of the second. It is 
the attribution to our Ideal of a real or noumenal existence. 
For since our Ideal contains within it nothing but that which 
is real ; since, in fact, it is the original reservoir whence all 
reality is derived, it must be a noumenal object, a Ding an 
sich selbst. It is, in fact, in the language of the schools, the Ens 
realissimum, the Ideal of Reality. 

Fourthly, when we have arrived thus far we find that we 
have laid the foundations of an @ friorz science of Rational 
Theology. The -us realissimum thus conceived may be 
completely determined in a strict scientific manner. It may, 
for instance, be defined as one, simple, all-sufficient, infinite, 
eternal, and so on. It is, however, quite unnecessary to en- 
large in this direction. All that need be done is to specify 
the three principal aspects in which the Ideal of the human 
reason has been regarded. 

The first is that of the Infinite simply, the Ovznitudo 
Realitatis. In this point of view, the Infinite alone can be 
said truly to exist; all finite things being conceived as 
nothing else but negations, limitations of the Infinite. Finite 
things are but aspects, parts of the Infinite ; so much of the 
Infinite being predicated of them, so much excluded. As 
Sir W. Hamilton would say, all the objects that we know 
are but so much 


‘Won from the void and formless Infinite.’ 


The second aspect of the Ideal is that of the Absolute, or 
Prototypon Ideale ; of which all finite things are ectypa or im- 
perfect copies. In this point of view, the Ideal, although it 
communicates being, z¢. predicates, to finite things, is yet 
not regarded as identified with them ; but rather as standing 
high apart, and above them; as having its true existence 
deep in the recesses of the ideal world, where it exists out of 
all relation, and in absolute perfection. It is the pattern of 
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perfection, after which all finite things strive, but which they 
never can attain unto. 

The third aspect, in which the Ideal is regarded, is that of 
First Cause. In this point of view the derivation of finite 
things from the Infinite is viewed, not as under the first point 
of view, in the light of a limitation ; but rather as taking place 
through a series or chain of consequences of which the Infinite 
is the ground or source. This point of view has the ad- 
vantage, that it can find a place in the finite world for things, 
which it would be wholly unsuitable to regard as component 
parts of the Infinite. 

The fi/t# and last transformation is that by which the 
Deus of Rational Theology is fairly personified, and becomes 
the God of religion and revelation—the Living God. : 

Such is a brief outline of the new rendering which Kant 
gave to our idea of God, when he overthrew, as he sup- 
posed, the old foundations of Theology. And now, if we 
attend to what has been said, we shall see exactly the sense 
in which Kant held the doctrine of the Unknowableness of 
God. 

There are three different ways in which Kant might be 
said to hold this doctrine. 

In the first place, if we confine our attention to the series 
of transformations by which the @ /friort idea of all possible 
predicates, which has its seat in the human reason, is changed 
into the idea of God, we might say that God is unknowable 
because this series of changes by which we form to ourselves 
the idea of God is wholly illusive. According to Kant this 
a priort idea exists in the reason, solely for cognitive pur- 
poses. Just as it is the function of the understanding, by 
means of its categories, to prescribe rules to the imagination 
(Einbildungskraft), whereby it is enabled to form images of 
things, so it is the function of the reason, by means of its 
idea of all possible predicates, to prescribe a rule to the under- 
standing, whereby it is enabled to perfect its knowledge of 
things. The idea of an infinity of possible predicates, Kant 
tells us, exists exclusively for this end. And consequently 
the series of transformations by which human reason changes 
this idea into the idea of a Being who is Infinite, Absolute, 
and First Cause, is not real knowledge, but pure illusion 
(Schein.) 

The Christian theologian, however, might very pertinently 
reply: Granted that all this is so; and what follows? 
Certainly not what is here supposed. For, after all, this idea 
of all possible predicates zs not the source of our idea of God, 
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has not, in fact, the remotest possible connection with it. Con- 
sequently the series of transformations by which it is 
changed into God are thy illusions, O Kant, even thine, 
They are not the illusions of human reason. 

The tendency of this first sense, in which Kant held the 
doctrine of the unknowableness of God, is clearly in the direc- 
tion of Atheism, inasmuch as he proves that our idea of God 
is a pure illusion. But we should very much misunderstand 
the avimus of Kant, if we imagined that he had any sym- 
pathy with Atheism. On the contrary, the very end he has in 
view is the overthrow of Atheism. If he strives hard to 
banish God from human knowledge, it is only that he may, at 
the same time, banish from human knowledge all sceptical 
assaults on the being of God. In this way he would be able 
to establish the existence of God, on what he thought a 
securer foundation, the foundation, viz. of fazth as opposed to 
knowledge. If his critique of pure reason is intended to de- 
stroy the existence of God as an object of knowledge, his 
critique of practical reason is intended to establish God’s ex- 
istence as an object of faith. Although, therefore, Kant’s 
whole speculative system is intended to disprove God’s ex- 
istence, still the existence of God must always be regarded 
by him as a possibility. And hence he could not dispense 
with an examination of those arguments to which mankind 
are in the habit of appealing when they wish to prove the 
existence of God. 

We thus see the second sense, in which Kant held that 
God is unknowable. He is so because all the arguments used 
to prove His existence are quite insufficient and fallacious. 

We do not intend to examine Kant’s criticism of the argu- 
ments used to prove the being of a God. All that we would 
do is to draw attention to a point in that criticism which is 
habitually overlooked ; and which, it must be confessed, 
Kant, with a characteristic want of candour, keeps completely 
in the background. The point we allude to is this,—that all the 
life and force of these arguments has already been destroyed 
by the Kantian philosophy. The very marrow of the proofs 
of God’s existence lies in this,—that the thought of the world 
and its order is an imperfect, incomplete, and consequently im- 
possible thought, without the complementary thought of God 
as its Author. The Kantian philosophy plainly allows the im- 
possibility of thinking the world and its order apart from az 
author ; because, in destroying the idea of God as its Author, it 
had to find another author ; that is to say, the human mind. 
Yet this, which is really the punctum saliens of the whole ques- 
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tion, Kant keeps completely in the background.' No wonder, 
therefore, that his refutation of these arguments is complete 
and triumphant. 

However, the point which we have to note is, that by thus 
destroying the cogency of the arguments for the being of a 
God, he to that extent establishes his doctrine of the unknow- 
ableness of God. And this is the second sense, in which he 
may be said to hold that doctrine. 

The ¢hird and last sense in which Kant holds the doctrine 
of the unknowableness of God is based on his doctrine of the 
unknowableness of all noumenal existence. 

We have seen that, although Kant maintains that all the 
objects which we see around us in the outer world are pure 
phenomena, i.e. are the creation of our own minds, he still 
allows that problematically, and for aught we know, there 
may exist real or noumenal objects behind or under these 
phenomena. The sun, for instance, which we see in the 
heavens, is a pure phenomenon, a pure creation of our own 
minds ; but there may, for aught we know, be behind the 
phenomenon a real or noumenal sun. Now, just in the same 
way, although our idea of God is wholly illusive, and every 
argument by which we prove His existence is fallacious, still 
there may exist behind our idea a real or noumenal God. The 
original of our idea of God is an idea of the Infinite, which 
has its seat in the human reason ; and just as there may be 
‘behind the phenomenal sun a noumenal one, so there may be 
behind this idea of the Infinite a real or noumenal Infinite, 
who is God. 

But if so, this real or noumenal God must be wholly un- 
knowable. Why? Because a// noumenal existence is un- 
knowable. Let the reader recall to mind what we have 
already remarked in regard to the noumenal sun—that it is 
something which exists neither in space nor in fe, something 
which has neither guantity nor quality, something which is 
neither cause nor effect, neither swbstance nor accident ; nay, as 
we have shown, that it is something of which we cannot even 
say that it exzs¢s—and he will see how wholly unknowable the 


1 For instance, in examining the argument from design, why did he 
not say at once: ‘ But I have proved the order of the world to be the 
product of the human mind; consequently the inference from it, to a 
Divine Author, cannot stand?’ Instead of this he throws dust in people’s 
eyes, by the pretence that the design argument proves only an architect, 
not God, or the Infinite. Of course, if we accept the Kantian system, it 
proves just nothing at all. 

Another instance of Kant’s want of candour was his adding in the 
second edition a pretended refutation of Idealism ! 
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noumenal sun really is. And so it is with the noumenal God, 
We literally have not a single predicate that we can apply to 
Him: He wholly eludes our faculty of knowledge. 

Such is Kant’s doctrine of the unknowableness of God. 
And now the reader must judge, whether we were justified or 
not in saying that the arguments, by which God is proved to 
be unknowable, mean Scepticism. 

Thus much, at least, is perfectly plain, that precisely the 
same arguments which, in the Kantian system, prove our idea 
of God to be illusive, prove likewise our ideas of the external 
world, and of our own personal selves, to be illusive. We 
look abroad, for instance, on the visible world, far into the 
depths of boundless space, and there we see, as we suppose, 
a vast multiplicity of worlds and systems ; or we go back in 
thought far into the recesses of geological time, where we 
conjure up eras in the world’s existence when all things were 
different from what they are now ; and so we construct in our 
imagination the idea of material mature as a vast and magni- 
ficent whole—a whole existing in, and filling an immeasurable 
expanse both in space and in time. But, according to Kant, 
the whole of this ts an illusion. It is, in fact, only the per- 
version of a very simple and useful @ przori idea, which exists 
as the second in the human reason. For just as we have an 
idea of ‘ All possible predicates,’ which we pervert into the 
illusive imagination of a Being who is Infinite, Absolute, and 
First Cause, so there is in the reason an idea of the ‘totality 
of the conditions or causes, which are necessary to the exist- 
ence of every conditioned or finite thing,’ which we pervert 
into the wholly illusive imagination of a world existing in, 
and filling space and time. The idea of the totality of con- 
ditions, like the idea of all possible predicates, Kant holds, 
was given us only for cognitive purposes. It was given, 
solely, as a rule for the understanding ; enjoining upon the 
understanding never to rest satisfied with the conditions or 
causes it may know, but to seek out ever fresh conditions, and 
thereby connect its knowledges on to each other, so that they 
may form a symmetrical or reasoned whole. It is a total per- 
version, when this useful idea is converted into the idea of a 
real and substantial external world existing out of, and inde- 
pendent of, the human mind. 

And so it is with the idea of our own personal existence. 
It, in like manner, is another similar perversion of a third @ 
priori idea existing in the reason. 

Clearly, therefore, according to the system of Kant, just 
as much of unknowableness attaches to our own personal exist- 
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ence, and to the external world, as does to God; and the 
idea or knowledge which we suppose we have of these is just 
as 2l/ustve as is our knowledge of God. 

But it may be said,—Is this really Scepticism? Is it not 
rather the wholesome doctrine of the /mitation of human 
knowledge ? 

Now, if it were so, that the effect of the Kantian philo- 
sophy were merely to teach the doctrine of the limitation of 
human knowledge ; if its effect were just this—to teach that, 
situated as we are, we can know neither God, the world, nor 
the human soul, as they are in themselves, but must be con- 
tented with a secondary, relative, and imperfect knowledge of 
them: such a doctrine, so far from being scepticism, would be 
quite in harmony with genuine Christian doctrine. For, after 
all, we cannot know God, material things, or even our own 
souls, perfectly. We only know God in so far as He has re- 
vealed Himself to us in the pages of nature and revelation ; 
we only know the world in so far as it exists in space and time, 
and affects our organism ; we only know ourselves in so far as 
we are conscious of our actions in the successive circumstances 
in which we are placed. 

But a little consideration will show, that the effect of the 
Kantian philosophy fs not simply to teach such a wholesome 
doctrine of the limitation of human knowledge; it goes a 
great deal further, and is, in fact, nothing else but a system of 
absolute Scepticism. 

For what do we mean by Scepticism? We mean by 
Scepticism the falsification of human knowledge, of such 
knowledge as we actually do possess. We have said that we 
cannot know things as they are in themselves ; that all that 
we can know, is only certain secondary, relative and imperfect 
manifestations of things. Now, the position of Scepticism is 
this. Whereas, the doctrine of the limitation of human 
knowledge holds these manifestations to be true and real, and 
to give us a knowledge of the things of which they are the 
manifestations, which, though not complete, is true and real 
as far as it goes, Scepticism maintains that these manifesta- 
tions give us no knowledge of things at all, but, on the con- 
trary, are wholly factitious, false, and fallacious. 

As this is a point of great importance in reference to the 
doctrine of the knowableness or unknowableness of God, we 
may be permitted to explain it a little further. 

It is to be observed, that all that is needed to establish 
the doctrine of the knowableness of God, as opposed to 
the doctrine of his unknowableness, is simply, that it be con- 
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ceded, that the indications we have of God’s existence, 


whether in nature or revelation, are not false and fallacious, 
If it is granted, for instance, that the intelligence and the 
benevolence which we see in the order of nature are the in- 
telligence and benevolence of God, then is God to that extent 
knowable ; for we actually stand face to face with Him in two 
of His attributes. The doctrine of the knowableness of God 
does not require more than this. It does not pretend that we 
can know God as He is in Himself, which it were simple 
blasphemy to assert. Just in the same way, all that the 
chemist requires to establish the knowableness of natural sub- 
stances is, that it be granted him that the phenomena which 
any particular substance manifests express to that extent its 
inner nature and character. It is not necessary that he should 
be supposed to know the substance as it is in itself; for con- 
fessedly this is a kind of knowledge which is beyond the 
powers of man in his present state. 

Now, it is just these indications, viewed as expressive of 
the inner nature of things, and as thereby constituting a real 
knowledge of the things, that the Kantian philosophy com- 
pletely falsifies. It teaches that both the theologian and the 
chemist are the victims of a delusion, in imagining that the in- 
dications which they severally so laboriously study give any real 
knowledge of the objects of which they are the indications, 

Clearly this is involved in the very idea of the Kantian 
philosophy as an @ priori philosophy. It is involved in every 
a priori philosophy ; and if other @ priori philosophies have 
not taught it in the same decided way as the Kantian, it is 
just because, uniike the Kantian, they have never been pushed 
to their logical consequences. For what is the import of 4 
priori principles or laws of knowledge, whether those prin- 
ciples be conceived as ‘ innate ideas’ or as ‘ principles of com- 
mon sense,’ or with Kant as @ priori forms, categories and 
ideas? Is not the plain meaning this: that in supposing such 
principles we Place a limit upon human intelligence? But 
having once done this, a system of the most thoroughgoing 
scepticism, such as we have in the Kantian philosophy, is the 
inevitable result. 

For, plainly, in thus placing a limit upon human intelli- 
gence we for ever debar it from knowing what zs to be known. 
For with such a limit, it is evident, we can only know under 
this condition, that the things to be known be in conformity 
with our intelligence. If they should happen to be out of 
conformity, either they must remain utterly unknown, or else 
they must be twisted into conformity. And this is precisely 
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the doctrine of Kant. His fundamental position is that things 
as they are in themselves—God, the world, and the human 
soul—are out of conformity with our intelligence ; conse- 
quently they are wholly unknown and unknowable. Before 
they can at all affect our faculties of knowledge they must be 
made to conform, z.c. must be converted into phenomena. In 
other words, what we know is, according to Kant, not the 
things themselves, not even any genuine, though secondary, 
indications of them; it is a twisted, distorted, and wholly 
fallacious image. 

Obviously, the inevitable consequence of this is the entire 
falsification of human knowledge. For, clearly, under this 
principle, it is not merely the particulars, which theologians 
have collected regarding God, which are proved to be fallacious 
when viewed as indications or knowledges of what God really 
is. It is all human knowledge whatsoever ; even the magni- 
ficent fabric of natural science, of which we are so justly 
proud. For, according to Kant, the phenomena which natural 
objects manifest, and which men of science so laboriously 
study and collect, under the impression that they afford a real 
knowledge of natural things, do not really give such know- 
ledge; they are mere distorted representations, mot even 
coming from the objects, but produced solely by the @ priori 
forms of our cognitive faculties. 

The common opinion is, that Hume alone held the human 
faculties to be faculties of deception, and that Kant rescued 
the mind from this reproach. There could be no greater mis- 
conception. The few instances of mental delusion, which 
Hume delighted to expose, are as nothing compared with 
that thoroughgoing system of cognitive falsehood which 
Kant inaugurated. In the Kantian philosophy every faculty 
of human knowledge is a liar. The senses lie, when they 
place their objects in space and time ; the understanding lies, 
when it judges things to have quantity and quality, and to be 
substances and causes; the reason lies, when it attributes a 
real or noumenal existence to God, the world, and the human 
soul. In a word, a more thoroughgoing or complete system 
of scepticism than the Kantian philosophy it is impossible to 
imagine. 

From this we see the utter shallowness of those who quote 
against the Christian theologian the Kantian doctrine of the 
unknowableness of God. Zev would have him believe that 
Kant taught that everything else is knowable, and God alone 
is unknowable. Look abroad, they say, upon this material 
world and its laws, here is something which you may know ; 
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as for God, about whom your theology busies itself, has not 
Kant taught you that He is wholly unknowable, and that 
everything which you tell us of Him is wholly fallacious? 
How little they have penetrated the real drift and meaning of 
Kant is perfectly clear. So far from teaching that everything 
else is knowable, and God alone is unknowable, Kant taught 
that God is knowable or unknowable in exactly the same 
sense as everything else is knowable or unknowable. God is 
knowable neither more nor less than the sun, with his atten- 
dant planets, is knowable. Or, to speak quite accurately, 
according to Kant, both are wholly unknowable, because every 
indication which seems to come from them, and to promise us 
a knowledge of them, is wholly false and fallacious. 

The result, therefore, of our examination of the Kantian 
doctrine of the unknowableness of God is this—that, if 
Theology is to fall before that doctrine, and to be henceforth 
regarded as a science of illusion, the whole fabric of physical 
science must also fall at the same time. Indeed the most 
valuable lesson that we learn from the Kantian criticism is, 
that our knowledges of God, of the external world, and of our 
own selves, are inseparably connected, and must stand or fall 
together. If, for instance, we are convinced of the real exist- 
ence and knowableness of an external world—in other words, 
if we take our stand on the fundamental postulate of physical 
science —the inference from this to the real existence and 
knowableness of a Personal God is inevitable. It was, in fact, 
from this premiss that Locke was reasoning, when he pro- 
nounced the existence of God to be more certain than any- 
thing which our senses have not revealed to us; and the 
whole Kantian philosophy contains an implicit confession to 
the same effect. It was, in truth, just because Kant did not 
recognize the premiss of Locke; it was just because he 
believed the solar system of physical science to be as purely 
factitious and unreal,—as purely a product of our subjective 
faculties as was the old,Olympus of the Greeks, that he dis- 
sented from Locke’s conclusion. 
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ArT. IV.—THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE 
IRISH CHURCH. 


[It was considered desirable that something upon the position of the 
Irish Church should appear in the first number of the Church Quarterly, 
and application was made to me for the purpose. It appeared to me 
that I could scarcely comply with the request more satisfactorily than by 
offering for the Editors acceptance the Charge delivered by me to the 
Clergy of the diocese of Derry and Raphoe in St. Columb’s Cathedral a 
few weeks ago.—WILLIAM DERRY and RAPHOE. | 


My REV. BRETHREN, you will readily believe me when I 
assure you that, upon this occasion of our solemn gathering, 
it would have been a great relief to my feelings if I could 
honestly have been silent upon the subject of Revision. The 
General Synod of the Irish Church has for years past been 
somewhat too much of a Helkath-hazzurim, and too many 
voices have been crying, ‘Let the young men arise, and play 
before us ;' and too many combatants have ‘caught every one 
his fellow by the head, and thrust his sword into his fellow’s 
side.’ It is scarcely possible for me to speak without awaken- 
ing memories in our Israel of that ‘very sore battle.’ Yet, 
with the preservation of the Deposit of the Faith the Bishop 
is more closely connected than any other individual in his 
diocese. To cling to it personally, to preserve it for himself 
and his, is equally the duty of the Presbyter and of the 
Christian layman ; to preserve it for the Church is the espe- 
cial duty of the Bishop. It was to a Bishop that St. Paul 
wrote, ‘Keep that which is committed to thy trust.’ Of 
Revision generally I think it may be said, that the course of 
events more and more justifics those who resisted it from the 
outset. The remonstrances of such persons have, indeed, 
been likened to the garrulous wailings of a feeble and aged 
woman, who shrieks out that an operation must not be per- 
formed because it is dangerous, forgetting that there are 
things which it is dangerous to do, but far more dangerous 
to leave undone. But it requires little imagination to con- 
ceive that if the operation was to be performed by some 
amateur surgeon, under the contradictory directions given by 
a plébiscite of tumultuous students, the terror and the shrieks 
might not be wholly inexcusable. Revision, so far as it has 
VOL. I.—NO, I. H 
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gone, harasses one class of members of our Church, not the 
least conspicuous for their devotion to her cause. No one 
can doubt this who is aware of the large number of protests 
which have been lodged with the Representative Body. It 
satisfies few, if any, of those whom it was designed to conci- 
liate. It is received with an otiose and unenthusiastic assent 
by a considerable number of amiable persons who have ar- 
gued themselves into accepting it in the hope that it will 
settle the question for our time. 


BISHOP THIRLWALL ON REVISION. 


The death of that eminent thinker, the late Bishop Thirl- 
wall, reminds me to observe that, in his Charge of 1859, that 
great prelate, having the question of Revision fully before 
him, came to the conclusion that, however conducted, it could 
only end in a disastrous violation of the Prayer-Book, which 
itself contains the compact of centuries. I am not now ina 
position to quote any part of the Charge; but I shall read 
you a summary of it, which I have lately seen. ‘In his re- 
marks upon the “Revision of the Liturgy,” at that time a 
popular cry, he deprecates any alteration of it in favour of a 
particular school, though he recommends some changes which 
have since been practically carried out in the new Lectionary. 
Of various occasional services and special forms he gave his 
opinion at the same time in a thoroughly conservative spirit. 
He defended the Burial Service on the highest of all grounds 
—namely, that if Church discipline were replaced upon a 
proper footing there would cease to be anything anomalous in 
it. He defended the Ordination Service, on the ground that 
the anxiety which the Church of England had always shown 
to prove her apostolical succession proved that she thought 
there was some mysterious efficacy in the laying on of hands. 
He defended the form of Absolution in the Visitation for the 
Sick, on the ground that it must be read by the light of the rest 
of the liturgy, from which it was abundantly plain what her 
doctrine was, and that such absolution, by being made depen- 
dent on the request of the sick person, was removed by an 
essential distinction from the Romish theory.’ 


THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 


The proposed mode of dealing with the Athanasian Creed, 
which has, for the present, found a capricious and remorseful 
kind of favour with a majority of the Synod, deserves our 
special consideration in this place. In dealing with it, I can- 
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not affect to treat the subject with that free handling, which 
appears to afford peculiar satisfaction, from the curious incon- 
gruity between the position of the critic and the subject- 
matter criticized. ‘Free inquiry is for free inquirers”’ A 
Bishop can scarcely be ¢Aat as regards a Creed of the Church. 
Let me observe, first—that while the fire of hostile criticism 
is, in this country, at present apparently centred upon one 
portion of the Athanasian Creed only, the whole intensity of 
the opposition to it really arises from certain general tenden- 
cies and pre-disposition of Christian thought. These may be 
summed up under four heads. The Athanasian Creed, it is 
said, is not subjective enough, or Scriptural enough, or simple 
enough, or modest enough. 

1. [t2s not Subjective Enough.—There is an unquestionable 
tendency among ourselves, and indeed ev erywhere, to under- 
rate the positive and dogmatic element in religion. bins 
surely the great Theolc gical Systematist of the Middle Age 
spec aks the true language of Christian common sense when 4 
says—‘ It is necessary for the perfection of the whole scheme 
of theology that we should treat of the Saviour, and of His 
benefits conferred upon the human race. Our first considera- 
tion, therefore, must be concerning the Person of the Saviour 
Himself.’ No doubt in the recoil from barren scholastic dog- 
matism, the Protestant Reformers were at first tempted to 
go rather too far in the opposite direction. Dogmatic theology 
dissolved into the science of pious emotions or frames of mind. 
But, before long, the distinction was clearly shown between 
fides que creditur and fides qua creditur. The first without 
the second was seen to bea religion of formalism ; the second 
without the first a religion of sentiment. There is something 
very significant and instructive in comparing the first with the 
latter editions of that noble book, the Loci Theologict of 
Melancthon. In the first edition Melancthon wrote—-‘ There 
is no reason for expending much labour upon those transcen- 
dent topics—of God, of the Unity, of the Trinity, of the 
Mystery of Creation, of the mode of the Incarnation. I ask 
you, what have the scholastic theologians gained by dwelling 
exclusively upon these topics for so many centuries? To 
know Christ is to know His benefits.” But, in subsequent 
editions, Melancthon, the wisest and most temperate of the 
Continental Reformers, perceived that the balance of doctrine 
needed to be shifted, and, therefore, omitted the sentences 
which I have just translated. But the point of view, from 
which those sentences were written, is exactly that of many of 
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ourselves, and so long as it prevails the Athanasian Creed 
must be unpopular. 

2. It is not Scriptural Enough.—The Creed is depreciated 
from a notion that much of the terminology is extra-scrip- 
tural. Bishop Butler, in showing how much preconceived ex- 
pectations would lead us into exceptions against information 
afforded in the ordinary course of nature, refers to the ‘in- 
numerable imperfections attending the only method by which 
nature enables us to communicate our thoughts to each other ; 
language is, in its very nature, inadequate, and liable to abuse 
from negligence or design.’ In the same strain of thought it 
might be considered desirable to have a heavenly vocabulary 
placed at our disposal for the adequate expression of heavenly 
mysteries, adapted to the wants of successive generations. 
But we have not such a language, and must do as 
well as we can without it, using the best substitute which we 
can find. 

3. Lt is not Simple Enough.—By those who attach weight 
to this objection, the Athanasian Creed is cashiered in favour 
of the Nicene, and the Nicene in favour of the Apostles’, from 
adesire for that which is simple and intelligible. As to the super- 
seding of the latter Creeds by the Apostles’ Creed, it labours 
under the suspicious recommendation of Lindsay, Belsham, 
and the frigid Socinians of the last century. Let me cite the 
weighty words of the Lutheran Bishop Martensen, whose work 
on Christian Dogmatics I venture to recommend to your dili- 
gent study :—‘ The Apostles’ Creed is not only, historically 
considered, a post-apostolic production; its whole inner form 
and contents are such as to prove its insufficiency to serve as 
the highest crz¢ica/ standard inthe Church. Every word of it 
would be unintelligible, if we had not a richer source to which 
we could resort for an explanation. Though it is a symbol 
used at baptism, yet it gives us not the slightest information 
concerning the sacramental significance of baptism. It gives 
us quite as little light respecting the Lord’s Supper. The 
same is true of the important doctrine of justification by faith, 
a doctrine whose fundamental importance, doubtless, few 
among us will have the courage to question. Even the doc- 
trine of the person of Christ is so indefinitely stated that both 
Arians and Socinians have been able to adopt the Creed ; and 
the latter have always appealed to the harmony of their belief 
with the Apostles’ Creed in order to prove themselves to be 
good Christians. If it is answered that those who bring 
heresies into the Creed misinterpret it, and disregard the con- 
sequences which necessarily flow from the Creed, we assent to 
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this fully. Only we must then express our surprise at the 
way in which the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds are often 
depreciated by those, who affirm that the Apostles’ Creed 
alone has the right to determine what Christianity is. For, 
if this Creed cannot be understood except as inferences are 
deduced from it, it would seem to be far safer to adopt that 
development of it which is presented by the cecumenical 
councils of the Church in those later symbols—in which, 
through the aid of the Holy Scriptures, the great and com- 
prehensive truths implied in the earlier symbol are drawn out 
—than to fancy that we may be indifferent to the later Creeds 
as being only a work of Biblical scholars; and yet that any 
person whatever may himself deduce the necessary inferences 
from the Apostles’ Creed, and that too, perhaps, without con- 
sulting the Scriptures at all. To leap over the intervening 
symbols in this way, and go back immediately to the 
Apostles’ Creed, is to imitate the course of the Socinians. 
But whether it is done from the standpoint of infidelity or of 
faith, it will always be an unhistorical procedure.’ So far 
Bishop Martensen. And if it be said that the early ages did 
very well with their shorter Creed, the answer is that they 
did zot. Witness the history of the Arian heresy. 

4. It ts not Modest Enough—To assert that the Atha- 
nasian Creed attempts to define the undefinable is to mistake 
its very essence. These various clauses are not ‘pressed on 
the recalcitrant intellect’ as adequate philosophical and theo- 
logical expressions of truth. They are protests against defi- 
nite degradations and caricatures of the great Christian 
conceptions of the Trinity and the Incarnation. This point 
is of importance. One in high place, upon a great public 
occasion, inveighed against clauses eight to eighteen of the 
Symbol as ‘mere rhetorical amplification,’ which every one 
might extend ad infinitum ; as objectless phrases intended to 
swell the guantum of mystery to be believed. But a conside- 
ration of the facts of the case shows how little there is in 
all this. The Arians and Macedonians said that the Father 
(or the Father and Son) was alone Uncreated, alone IIli- 
mitable, alone God, alone Lord. The Creed in just so many 
counter propositions asserts the equality of the Son and 
Holy Ghost. On the other attributes there is no counter 
statement. 


THE DAMNATORY CLAUSES. 


I am persuaded that if these prejudices against the Creed 
in general were not largely entertained, the objectors would 
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not have fixed so fiercely upon the damnatory clauses. To 
such clauses appended to the substance of the Christian faith 
in the Trinity and Incarnation many serious men would not 
dissent. But damnatory clauses appended to that ‘ faith 
drawn out into minute and scholastically expressed particu- 
larities’ they utterly abhor. [It is hard to see why this class 
of objectors should not be contented with an explanatory 
rubric.] Yet many of these clauses, which are ‘minute’ in 
bulk and ‘scholastically expressed’ in sound, contain the 
very substance of the Christian faith. ‘Not confounding the 
Person’ may sound scholastic ; but it states and condemns 
the heresy of Sabellius, who taught that all the attributes 
predicated of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit were to be ascribed 
to One Person, acting under merely different denominations. 
If this be so, it might be shown that by a logical consequence 
there is no Mediator, no Sacrifice, no Atonement in the 
Christian sense of the word. Again, the Symbol says, ‘ Not 
by conversion of the Godhead into flesh, but by taking of the 
manhood into God.’ ‘Minute and scholastical,’ cries a modern 
objector. Yet these few words contain the great difference 
between all heathen systems of Incarnation—between the Bud- 
dhist Incarnation, for instance, and the Christian. The heathen 
idea of Incarnation is man made God; the Christian, God 
made man. Does it not seem illusory to admit the legiti- 
macy of damnatory clauses applicd to the substance of the 
Christian faith and Incarnation, and to deny their legitimacy 
as applied to minute and scholastically-expressed particulari- 
ties unless some test is laid down by which we may settle 
which are minute, and whether they can be properly ex- 
pressed otherwise than in a scholastic mould ? 

The General Synod and the Creed.—As to the special form 
which our Kevision has assumed, it is thus stated (I think 
somewhat understated) by a very able defender :—‘ Now, the 
plan which we propose to follow is this—to leave the Qui- 
cungue Vult in its integrity where it stands at present, open 
and accessible to all members of the Church, but without any 
directions for its Liturgical use in that form ; but, instead of 
it, as a substitute for the Apostles’ Creed, to order an extract 
from it, containing the whole doctrine of the Trinity and the 
Incarnation, to be used at morning prayer on certain festi- 
vals.’ The whole of the treatment of the document rests 
upon the theory of ‘separable clauses,’ represented by the 
metaphor of ‘ Creed and setting.” That considerable names, 
such as Waterland, can be quoted, I do not deny, though 
Waterland expressly says :—‘ The best way of all is to let it 
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stand as 2? faterland iii. 256. But if the clauses are 
ideally separable they are practically inseparable. Those who 
make the attempt are inexorably shut up between two insu- 
perable difficulties. They must either wound the primary 
instincts of devout Christians by omitting the declaration of 
the necessity of belief in the Incarnation, or insert it against 
every principle of logical coherence. 

Is it a Mutilation of the Creed ?—Some able and tiought- 
ful men are rather indignant at the term sztz/ation being ap- 
plied to this process. ‘To mutilate,’ they say, ‘“is to deprive 
of an essential part.” llave we deprived it of an essential 
part of its substance or of its beauty? In either case we are 
not guilty—not of mutilating its substance, for the damnatory 
clauses are separable—not of mutilating its beauty, for it has 
none to mutilate.’ Now, it is not disrespectful to say that a 
man may be possessed of eminent acquirements, and yet not 
be a great dogmatic theologian. To him a Creed may appear 
a splitting of hairs, because not having very heartily embraced 
and accepted it, it presents no real difficulty to him. There 
are minds which are acute, and minds which are profound. 
The profoundest minds of Christendom have received the 
Creeds ; the acutest have criticized them. 

Want of Perception of its Beauty—The beauty of 
Creed is visible only to those who lovingly receive its ideas. 
One who does not so receive it naturally says that he sees 
little or no beauty in it. Let me illustrate my meaning. 
There is a Christian idea of beauty in form, of which the 
highest type is Gothic architecture. But architects of the 
highest genius—nay, generations of accomplished men—may 
be totally blinded even to this glorious beauty. The great 
designer of St. Paul’s—of that deme w hich would equal St. 
Peter’s s, if it could be seen under the cloudless sky of Rome, 
and not in the murky atmosphere of London—travelled 
through France for the very purpose of architectural study. 
For him, as for his age, ‘Gothic architecture was dead!’ 
Among all his notes he has no mention of the great cathe- 
drals of France. Amiens lifted its delicate beauty into the 
air; Notre Dame stood with all its grandeur by the Seine— 
but Amiens or Notre Dame might as well have been buried 
in lava, or rolled over by the river. Such was Sir Christopher 
Wren’s ‘ coarseness of perception, if we please to use so invi- 
dious a term of a genius so consummate, that he saw ‘very 
little beauty’ in Gothic architecture. And those, for whom 
the Athanasian Creed has a severe and stately beauty of its 
own—though that beauty be concealed by prejudice from eyes 
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otherwise more gifted than their own—will do their best to 
preserve it for other generations unmutilated! They will 
console themselves, amidst much vituperation of their motive, 
and many sneers upon their taste and judgment, by the 
solemn words of Richard Baxter, who has been eloquently 
praised within the last few days, as the best representative of 
undogmatic religion—‘I unfeignedly account the doctrine of 
the Trinity the germ and kernel of the Christian religion, as 
expressed in our own Baptism and Athanasian Creed, the 
best explanation of it I ever read.’ But, granting that the 
Athanasian Creed must necessarily be dealt with, is the pro- 
posed mode the best and most judicious? I shall read, as an 
answer to this question, a paragraph from an appendix toa 
sermon by the present Bishop of Salisbury. That Prelate 
has stated the real difficulty in the way of receiving the 
Athanasian Creed with unrivalled clearness and power. But 
it will be perceived that he would disapprove such precipitate 
action as is proposed among ourselves. He says—‘ It only 
remains now to draw these remarks to a conclusion by saying 
what practical course I should myself recommend in regard 
to the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed. I need 
not say that in my judgment they ought to be removed, on 
the grounds which I have stated in this appendix. But it is 
avery grave and serious matter to alter a document of so 
great antiquity, and such widely-extended use in the Church 
of God—a matter so grave and serious that it ought not to 
be attempted without the fullest consideration, the most 
acknowledged need, and the highest authority. Nothing 
could be more injurious than to tamper hastily, and without 
such safeguards, with a form (call it creed or hymn) so vene- 
rable and so endeared to the pious affection of many of the 
holiest Christian people. The mere attempt to do so would 
not unnaturally seem to many to be a rooting up of founda- 
tions, that ought to be sacred and irremovable, and to portend 
nothing less than the ruin of the divinely-built edifice which 
has stood upon those foundations for so many centuries. It 
seems to me that the Provincial Convocation of Canterbury 
has no sufficient authority to deal with such a case in the way 
required, nor the united voice of the two English provinces 
by themselves. But in the example of the Pan-Anglican 
Synod, held under Archbishop Longley, I seem to see the 
method whereby this difficulty may be surmounted ; and if, 
in the providence of God, it should happen that that example 
should be followed on another occasion, and the Pan-Anglican 
Synod be once more assembled, there would be an authority 
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—not, indeed, so complete as we fain would have it, but not 
inadequate to warrant such a change. But if this be the first 
opportunity (and this obviously a very uncertain one) of 
making the change which ultimately I regard as necessary, 
what is to be done in the meantime? I own that I can offer 
nothing better than that sort of note, or synodical declara- 
tion, which in this appendix I have spoken of as the third 
suggestion upon the subject—I mean, some such note as 
should declare that “these clauses are no otherwise to be un- 
derstood than as the general sentences of the necessity of 
belief and the dangers of unbelief are set forth to us in Holy 
Scripture.” As a remedy for the difficulty before us, such a 
note is, in my judgment, valueless ; but as a temporary expe- 
dient, and as preparing the way for the only real remedy 
which I believe the case to admit, it would be useful.’ 


ADVICE TO THOSE WHO AGREE WITH ME. 


To those who agree with me I would say, be true and 
loyal. I cannot indeed accept the well-meaning apologies 
of those, who would represent the changes already carried as 
at the worst mere trifling eccentricities. Such are not to be 
measured by their material bulk, but by the motives from 


which they spring, and the tendencies which they exhibit and 
emphasize. 


THE AMERICAN PRAYER-BOOK. 


The American Prayer-Book, with its apparently larger 
deviations from the Anglican type, is not a fair parallel. It 
differs from ours in three important particulars. First—A 
new Prayer-Book was, even materially speaking, a necessity 
for the American Church at the time when the carriage of 
books was so expensive and precarious, and when the very 
appearance of an English Monarch’s name on the page might 
have aroused the most violent passions. Secondly—The 
Revision was carried out at the darkest time, ecclesiastically 
speaking, in the history of our Church—at a period when 
comparatively little was known of the structure and principle 
of the services. It was not a sin against light. Thirdly— 
The Revision in its result was not altogether one-sided. 
Something—indeed, not a little—was done, especially 
through Bishop Seabury’s influence upon the Communion 
office, to redress the balance of doctrine. On the other hand, 
putting things at the worst, nothing has yet been finally and 
irrevocably settled among ourselves which would warrant 
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withdrawal or schism. It does not become a loyal subject to 
lay down a hard and fast line at which rebellion becomes law- 
ful. It does not become a loyal Churchman to state by 
anticipation the point at which he will break with his Church. 
Let us be ‘ watchful, and strengthen the things which remain 
and are ready to die. The days will come, sooner or later, 
when our brethren will see why we have resisted a popular 
cry. Onthe spot where one generation executes a criminal, 
the next very often rears a column to a martyr. 

On the whole, my counsel is to oppose the proposed 
changes in the Athanasian Creed by all lawful and Christian 
means. Those who think with us aremany. The ink with 
which the removal of Clause twenty-nine was ordered was not 
dry before a cry of remonstrance went up from one end of 
Ireland to the other. Restitution was proposed to be made in 
the Preface for that which had been detached from the Creed. 
The feeling in favour of an unmutilated Athanasian Creed is 
not confined to one party in the Church. Among all the 
shrieks and misrepresentations of the defenders of the Creed, I 
have heard none so wild or passionate, none so ‘hysterical,’ 
as that which couples together the Athanasian Creed and the 
Eucharistic Adoration. If we strive lawfully and with Chris- 
tian weapons we shall not, please God, strive in vain. 

To these already too prolonged arguments I must add two 
observations—(1.) Those who think with me would look with 
much more favour upon the proposed mode of dealing with 
the Quicungne Vult, if we could rationally suppose that it 
would really satisfy the conscientious scruples of excellent 
persons who find a difficulty in receiving it—I say rationally. 
There is, of course, a blind hysterical hatred of: the Creed 
which may be gratified by change. But it is difficult to con- 
ceive that azy man of candid mind should be permanently 
satisfied by ceasing to repeat publicly certain statements in a 
Creed, of which he is still obliged to declare at the most 
solemn moments of his life that it is ‘thoroughly (ozo) to 
be received and believed.’ That, statement is either true or 
false. If it is false, away with the assent : if it is true, repeat 
it to the people. I object to the doctrine of reserve. (2.) 
We are frequently told that the recital of the Creed is an 
Anglican peculiarity, and that in the Church of Rome, 
though received as dogmatically authoritative, it is not pub- 
licly read. There can be no stronger argument for its use. 
Right views of the Incarnation become like instincts when the 
symbol is continually read by the clergy in the ears of the 
people. The devotion of the Sacred Heart, for instance, can 
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scarcely be naturalized in an Athanasian medium. It would 
be felt instinctively by clergy and people, that such material- 
istic worship rends and divides the totality of the Person of 
the God-Man, and arbitrarily treats a physical portion as if it 
were the Divine whole. And again to grasp the Incarnation 
in all its majestic fulness is the best safeguard against Mario- 
latry. On the whole it is most unjust to be complaining 
loudly and bitterly, as if our subscription were more burden- 
some than that of most Protestant communities. The West- 
minster Confession is contained in thirty-three articles, and 
covers one hundred and eight pages. The Baptist Confession 
of Faith occupies thirty-five pages. The Wesleyan Standard 
Doctrines imposed on every minister are contained. in Mr. 
Wesley’s voluminous Sermons. 


DIOCESAN AFFAIRS. 


I now turn to matters more directly connected with 
the condition of the diocese, and the working of the Church 
generally. 

1. Confirmation.—I have, as you are aware, from time to 
time, without any long intermission, been holding Confirma- 
tions for separate ‘parishes. Two disadvantages, however, 
attend this plan. A certain irregularity is apt to surpervene, 
and the parishes which are slothfully administered miss the 
stimulus which. is supplied by the local movement in the 
surrounding parishes. Under this conviction, I held a 
general confirmation at eighteen different centres in the dio- 
cese of Derry early in the spring. The number of those con- 
firmed was about 1,250, making, with the addition of the 
previous confirmation, 3,000 in three years. I have every 
reason for believing that the preparation was careful. At the 
same time, I think it right to say that one of the oldest and 
most laborious clergymen in the diocese, whose position brings 
him into contact with young persons from many rural parishes, 
is distinctly of opinion that they are less acquainted with the 
principles of the Christian religion—more ignorant both of 
the Bible and the formularies of the Church—than the children 
of the last generation. I wish you, my brethren, to consider 
this matter carefully. The confirmation class should not be 
allowed to melt away after the confirmation day. The com- 
munion class may gather again many of its most hopeful 
members—and the communion class may furnish you with 
sound and useful teachers. 

2. In Church building this diocese holds an honourable 
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place. Since my appointment as Bishop, towards the close of 
1867, I have consecrated or re-opened eleven churches, either 
completely new or thoroughly restored and renovated. [ 
may specify, since we last met, a neat and commodious church 
at Dunfanaghy, and one opened for Divine service last week 
at Killowen, for which praise is due to the indefatigable 
efforts of the rector and people. It is also hoped that, in the 
course of next year, the Church in this diocese may see the 
completion of a beautiful Memorial Church at Strabane, 
associated with the memory of the late eloquent and beloved 
James Smith. With this improvement in the fabric of ovr 
churches may be gratefully mentioned an improvement in 
singing and other accessories of Divine service. Our Church 
festivals have done good by rendering the old notion of a 
duet service with solo singing quite impossible for the next 
generation. 

3. In reference to Ordinations I must candidly say that 
my mind is not altogether satisfied. Much of our old system, 
contemptuously classed as Red Tape, was but the judicious 
caution engendered by traditional experience. I mean to 
cast no reflection upon gentlemen who, from no fault of their 
own, have not had the advantage of university education, 
some of whom are working with much zeal and acceptance. 
But I feel that the question of an educated ministry is 
becoming a very serious one indeed for our diocese. Large 
towns or dioceses which require a very small supply of clergy- 
men may be able to procure fully educated men—we are not. 
I confess that I am one of those who deeply regret that the 
example of the English universities apparently cannot be 
followed among ourselves. At Oxford, at least after about 
a year and a half of the Classical and Mathematical course, a 
student, who so desires it, may devote himself to the studies 
of the School of Theology, and, upon condition of obtaining 
honours in that school, is entitled to a degree in arts. The 
gain to the Church from this concession is obvious and unde- 
niable. I cherish the hope that a united course of action may 
be agreed upon by our Episcopate, and that it may be defi- 
nitely laid down under what circumstance a bishop is enti- 
tled to dispense with the usual preliminaries. Some of us 
send a portion of our candidates for holy orders to English 
theological colleges. Is it possible or expedient to have one 
of our own ? 

4. System of Patronage.—And this naturally leads me to 
speak of two circumstances which materially affect the supply 
of our clergy, and the character of that supply—the abun- 
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dance and the excellence of the material. (1.) The Church 
at large should be carefully noting how our present system, 
tentative and experimental as it is, is working. It is curious 
to see how lines of action sternly reprehended under the old 
system of Episcopal Patronage, are pursued now, with some 
degree of popular applause ; for instance, rapid changes from 
benefice to benefice, the result of a kind of spiritual selfish- 
ness which transplants promising clergymen, after very short 
service. Certainly, a Bishop at present can hardly consider 
himself responsible for the way in which a parish is filled. 
Is rigid and inflexible uniformity in the system of patronage 
a thing which encourages promising young men, and secures 
their confidence? I leave the question to be answered by 
others. (2.) I know how easy it is to sneer bitterly at what is 
called the degrading idea of professional prizes. It zs very 
easy for the superfine spirituality, which is in opulent circum- 
stances, and surveys ministerial life from a distance. It 7s 
very easy for the parent who never dreams of devoting a 
hopeful child to the ministry. But experience shows that the 
Church is not a diaphanous creature. Perhaps a clergyman 
ought to be a saint, with his spirit in the golden streets. 
What if our hardness, the cold selfish cruelty that ‘muzzles 
the ox treading out ‘the corn,’ makes him a needy and shifty 
man, half distracted at being unable to educate his children 
and pay his weekly bills! Throw your eye down the long 
list of our parishes under the Scheme. Think of the height- 
ened expense of meat and clothing, and the ever-increasing 
luxury and extravagance of our social habits. As I look 
down that list, my spirit often sinks within me. I see many 
a strong man’s heart broken by the worst of all penury— 
penury without hope. Will not our laity one day do some- 
thing to reward the labours and comfort the declining years 
of veterans in the army of the Church? 

Personal—You will allow me, my reverend brethren, to 
speak some more personal words before we part. For the 
undeserved affection and respect which I receive from most, 
from nearly all of you, I cannot be too grateful. I am, in- 
deed, not without fears that the tendency of our present 
system is to cut the thread which links the bishop to his 
clergy. But on such an occasion as this, at all events, I sup- 
pose that there is not one of you who does not believe, in his 
heart of hearts, that a Bishop's voice, however weak, comes 
to him with a solemnity which no other possesses. (I.) I 
exhort every one of you to a daily and careful study of the 
Bible, the New Testament at least, in the original language. 
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As for the Old Testament, it is sad to think how many of us 
never grasp the real meaning of the Psalms which we repeat, 
and the chapters which we read so often. I wish it were pos- 
sible to place the Bishop of Lincoln’s commentary, or part of 
it, in the hand of every young clergyman. (2.) We hear 
many discussions upon absolution, many upon revival. One 
form of absolution I advise you to dispense. ‘The greatest 
authority upon “the English ministry” reckons absolution by 
preaching among the absolutions belonging to the priesthood, 
and involved in its great commission. Is it not well, then, for 
us all to practise it in that form in which it is possible? 
That is, to declare very plainly the terms of pardon under 
the covenant of Grace. There are full surely in our congre- 
gations souls, which know awful temptations, startling falls, 
Between them and us there hangs a veil undrawn. There are 
those, who understand the lowest depth cf wailing in the 
penitential Psalms, upon whom ‘ God's hand is heavy day and 
night, and their moisture like the drought in summer. A 
holy law broken, a life marred, a darkness that can be felt 
gathering round them—what shall they do? Better far than 
prying into the minutest fibre of the motives ; better far than 
anatomizing and weighing every scruple of the sin, and 
calling upon a man ‘without omniscience to act the part of 
the Omniscient ;’ better far than producing for another 
human eye an exact and complete photograph of the soul 
(though that, like a photograph of form and face, is often an 
humbling sight) ; better far than this, a large-hearted trust in 
an unbounded and Divine love. Salvation does not come 
from completeness of self-analysis ; its conditions are consci- 
ence feeling a burden, and faith laying it upon a Saviour. I 
implore of you to preach pardon through Christ. (3.) I 
exhort you to follow the Prayer-Book in your teachings. 
Let me here cite the words of one of the most awakening 
preachers of our day:—‘The system of the Church,’ says 
Mr. Maclagan, ‘is eminently practical. Its course of instruc- 
tion, when rightly understood, is one of our best helps in 
living for God. The more we can bring our people to see 
this, and to avail themselves of this means of grace, the more 
practical our teaching will be. If the Church’s teaching of 
each week were carefully studied throughout the week, and 
the prayers continually offered, we should have secured a 
most important provision for developing and maintaining the 
spiritual life. This is especially true of the Church’s holy 
seasons, her fasts and festivals. The attitude of expectancy 
which is taught us in Advent, the spirit of penitence which is 
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deepened by the Lenten season, the holy joy of Easter, the 
heavenward longings of Ascension, all crowned by the gifts 
and graces of the Holy Spirit assured to us at Whitsuntide— 
if only these were grasped and studied, and made the sub- 
jects both of instruction and of prayer, as season after season 
came upon us, we should find them to have, far more than 
would be at first supposed, a practical power for drawing 
men to God, and helping them to find their rest in Him. 
The more our texts are chosen and our sermons framed on 
this plan, the more practical will our teaching be. But even 
here we must be careful to use this practical help in a prac- 
tical way. Take, for instance, the season of Advent. We 
may explain with admirable clearness the connection of pro- 
phecy and event, with reference either to the first or second 
coming of the Lord. We may expatiate on the long-conti- 
nued preparation by which God had been educating His 
people to receive the promised Saviour before the fulness of 
the time had come. Or, looking onward to the time when 
He shall come again in power and great glory, we may set 
before our people, with eloquence and power, the terrors of 
the day of wrath, the joys and glories of the coming king- 
dom. From sermons such as these they may go away con- 
vinced in their minds, or stirred in their feelings ; satisfied 
as to the truth of God’s word, or impressed with the powers 
of its imagery; but just as little ready as were the Jews to 
receive the Babe of Bethlehem as the Saviour of their own 
souls, or prepared in their own hearts to abide the day of His 
coming. By all means let us bring before them the truths, 
the hopes, and the fears of which I have spoken ; but do not 
let us rest there. Let us press home upon them the neces- 
sity for a personal relation to the Incarnate God, a practical 
preparation for the coming kingdom ; urge them to inquire, 
one by one, how it is with themselves, to make it the subject 
of their thoughts and prayers throughout the coming week ; 
let us endeavour to awaken not only their interest, but their 
concern, to make them feel that there is something to be 
done in the matter, and to be done at once. Let every 
sermon tend towards such conclusions as these. The more 
they are conceived in this spirit, and preached with this end, 
the more they will be the echo of the words of our Lord 
Himself—“ I am come that they might have life, and that 
they might have it more abundantly.” “Be ye also ready ; 
for in such an hour as ye think not the Son of Man cometh.” 
And as I exhort you to follow the order of the Church’s year, 
so I urge you to be filled with her spirit. I really need not 
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warn you against ceremonial extravagance ; the thing is non- 
existent here. 

Conclusion.— My beloved brethren, while we thus dwell 
upon the questions of the present, it is impossible to avoid 
looking forward to the course which lies before us. There 
are many good men, who take a glowing view of the imme- 
diate future of the Irish Church. Ido not stand here to say 
that which is popular, but that which, in the sight of God, I 
believe to be true; and I honestly confess to you that I do 
not. It would, indeed, be guilt and cowardice in any man, 
most of all in a Bishop, to despair. But it is well for us to 
face the truth. The Church of Christ, as a whole, is indefec- 
tible; I know no promise of indefectibility to national 
branches of that Church. Where are the Churches of Asia 
Minor? What has become of the Church of Africa, which 
numbered Cyprian among its martyrs, and Augustine among 
its teachers? The subtle fibres and underworking currents 
of the present are, indeed, almost as completely hidden from 
us as the dark regions of the future. It was no less a Revela- 
tion of the Son of Man, when He said to the seer, ‘ Write the 
things which are,’ than when he added, ‘and the things 
which shall be hereafter.’ Yet, so faras we can see of present 
principles of action, and their probable results, how do matters 
stand? Do they justify us in entering upon the campaign 
with a light heart? Our difficulties are not merely pecuniary. 
Commutation and Composition have answered well enough to 
let loose upon us malevolent tongues and pens. Our finance 
has been ably administered. What thanks in this diocese can 
ever sufficiently acknowledge the labours of some of our clergy 
and laity? The contributions of our gentry and people, if not 
heroic, are considerable. The legitimate expectations of 
ultimate provision for our clergy are, as I have previously in- 
dicated, painfully circumscribed. But the position of a young 
man in the earlier years of his ministerial life is materially 
improved, and is decidedly better than that of an average 
curate in the Established Church of England. Yet with 
this advantage, with the inducement which to the young 
and ardent is possessed by a Church, which is starting upon 
a new career, with the prestige at once of ancient glories and 
recent misfortunes, certain facts admit of but one construc- 
tion—Are our upper or middle orders devoting their child- 
ren, as of old, to the work of the ministry in Ireland? 
Are promising young men of the class, who would succeed in 
the Civil Service competition, offering themselves? It was 
the glorious tradition of our universities that ‘true reli- 
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gion and useful learning’ should intertwine their kindred 
roots; that successive generations of highly-educated 
men should present their choicest specimens to the altar. 
Since the Disestablishment took effect, how many Fellows of 
our ancient University have received orders in the Church of 
Ireland ? I fear that, unless there be a change in the tone of 
public feeling, and in the contexture of circumstances, we 
may find ourselves, in a few years, with a ministry neither 
learned nor earnest, content to register the popular opinions of 
the day, and swim with the local current; of nondescript 
views—Evangelical, moderate High Church, Broad Church— 
but Evangelical without the uplifted cross, and High Church 
without the supernatural sacramental life, and Broad Church 
without the saving salt of criticism and thought. These are 
weighty words of the historian of the American Church— 
‘In America all things tend to make the clergy keenly feel 
their want of independence. So far does this extend that it 
can hardly fail to act unfavourably upon their own estimate 
of their spiritual position. It is hardly to be expected that 
men, who are thus taught from the first to view themselves 
merely as the selected and paid agents of a Lay Board, can, as a 
body, fully realize their high character as the fearless witnesses 
for Christ’s truth. Noble exceptions, indeed, there have been ; 
but of that system the tendency is no less certain. It is to 
make the pastor wholly dependent upon those to whom he 
ministers. A Church may find her most glorious sons 
in a clergy plunged in the deepest poverty. It has been so in 
all communions—reformed and unreformed. The super- 
stitions of Rome were penetrated with a ray of light from the 
presence of Christ in our own day by a curé of Ars, so poor 
that he walked in wooden shoes, and had not wherewithal to 
buy a new cassock. Oberlin won souls by hundreds to 
Christ, living in a wretched cottage among the wintry hills of 
Alsace. Walker, in the deepest lethargy of the English 
Church in the last century, was incumbent of a parish in a 
remote Cumberland dale, with an income of 4o/. a year, 
where he seemed to spread the peace of God around his quiet 
path. Under persecution the Church has flourished. Yes! 
without establishment or endowment, without gold or favour, 
the Church can live and thrive. She can breathe fresh purity 
in that serener air, and acquire a more elastic strength in the 
bracing chilliness of the mountains. But, without the sacred 
enthusiasm called faith, a disestablished and disendowed 
Church cannot live. Why, indeed, should such a Church con- 
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tinue to exist, without an intense conviction on the part of her 
adherents that she has a special message to deliver—that she 
is a peculiar depositary of truth, for the salvation and 
building up of precious souls—that she has upon her pinnacles 
the unfaded light of Pentecost, and within her walls the 
unfailing presence of Jesus? And this is why I fear as well 
as hope ; why, for the present, my fears are in advance of my 
hopes. I doubt not, blessed be God, that much quiet good is 
going on—that some parishes are beginning to feel the value 
of privileges which they cannot retain without an effort— 
that we have hundreds of faithful clergy, and thousands of 
pious laity—but who can fail to see and hear much else? 
The sceptical and critical spirit that can see much questionable 
matter in the Creeds, which are the expression of the 
Church’s intellect as she broods over the mystery of the 
Incarnation, and much defilement in the services, which are 
the expression of the Church’s heart; the prospect of a 
Prayer-Book altered just enough to freeze and kill any 
exuberant zeal for it, disliked by these because it is altered, by 
those because it is not altered more; the ¢heologia inregenitorum, 
with its shallow plausibilities systematically diffused among 
our people ; the suspicion injected into every pore of our 
Church life; the years that might have been spent in the 
pleasantness of fraternal working bitterly wasted in profitless 
strife— these things must bear their proper fruit. No doubt, 
by God’s grace, a better day may come ; but when its dawn 
is on the horizon of time, we whose hair is hoary may prob- 
ably not be here to see it. Year after year the call comes to 
some of us. When the children of the Irish Church shall 
come to the Church’s services and Creeds, not to teach, but to 
be taught—when they shall own the spell of an almost divine 
beauty in those marvellous words ; when the whole system of 
their Church shall be to them like a translucent pane in an 
old Cathedral, of which the material and design are of ancient 
years, while the glow, the colouring, the sunlight are of the 
living present—in short, when we believe in our Church—in 
that day ‘our mouth shall be filled with laughter, and our 
tongue with singing, and they shall say among the heathen, 
“The Lord hath done great things for them.”’ I do not 
mention these things bitterly, or complainingly, but for a 
most practical reason. Each one of us may do his part 
towards hastening on that day by preaching for Christ, living 
for Christ, working for Christ in his own parish; by bravely, 
and lovingly, and quietly, in word and deed, in discipline and 
doctrine, conforming to the teaching of our Reformed Church, 
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‘as it stands distinguished ’—to use the words of a great 
Irish Primate—‘ from all Papal and Puritan innovations, and 
adheres to the doctrine of the Cross.’ 


ART. V.—THEODORE OF MOPSUESTIA AND 
MODERN THOUGHT. 


THE choice of Theodore of Mopsuestia as the subject 
of the following essay will require no justification in 
the eyes of students of theology. No reader of Dorner or 
Neander can be unaware of his paramount influence over the 
unorthodox thought of the first thirty years of the fifth century. 
But the man himself comes so little to the front in the history of 
his own time, that it may be well to explain, for the sake of the 
more general reader, what constitutes his claim upon our in- 
terest. The names of Nestorius and Pelagius are those under 
which the opinions of Theodore came before the notice of the 
world ; and for all the theological commotions associated with 
either of those names Theodore must be held primarily 
responsible. Nestorius was said to have stopped at Mop- 
suestia, as he went from his monastery at Antioch to take 
possession of the patriarchate of Constantinople, and there to 
have been imbued with heresy by the aged and then almost 
dying Theodore; and this story, though doubtful in itself, 
embodied an unquestionable truth. It was the influence of 
Theodore’s episcopate, extending over thirty-six years, during 
which he was a most popular preacher, which brought to a 
head those tendencies of Antiochene thought whose inevitable 
outcome was. Nestorianism. And we have fragment upon 
fragment of his own writings, containing the principles, and 
even many of the technical phrases, of what was afterwards 
known as the Nestorian heresy. It is with justice, then, that 
he has been called ‘a Nestorian before Nestorius.’ And the 
proof that he was a Pelagian before Pelagius is not less clear. 
Rufinus the Syrian monk, who first led Pelagius into heresy, 
openly boasted himself the personal disciple of Theodore, 


and the diocese of Mopsuestia was treated by the leading 
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Pelagians as the natural head-quarters of their party. And 
besides this external evidence against Theodore we have a 
fragment of a large work of his against S. Augustine, in 
which he attacks S. Jerome with a vehemence equal to his 
own, for the doctrine of original sin which he had put forward, 
saying that it made men sinners by nature, not by their own 
moralactions. But the tact and facility of Theodore, to call it 
by no worse name, prevented his heterodox tendencies from 
getting him into trouble during his life. He was only once 
sufficiently indiscreet to make the blunt statement of Nestorius 
that Mary was not the God-bearer (Georoxos), and on that occa- 
sion he speedily retracted, though not before the people had 
begun to stone him in the church. And on one occasion, when 
his Pelagian tendencies were animadverted upon, he withdrew 
the writing which had given offence, and is even said to have 
burnt it. When a manclothes his unorthodox thoughts in ab- 
stract language, and is prepared at once to retract when he has 
been betrayed into more concrete expression of them, itis natural 
that his real influence should be felt chiefly at second-hand. 
Again, the deepest and most original thinkers are seldom 
effective exponents of their own profoundest thoughts, and 
the wordiness of Theodore’s style made it impossible that he 
should popularize the thoughts, which the brilliant Nestorius 
could handle with such fascinating effect. It is no wonder 
then that the comparative obscurity of Theodore’s personal 
career should be no gauge of the influence which he exercised 
on the theological thought of Christendom. 

Our knowledge of the man himself is as fragmentary as 
the remains of his voluminous works which have alone come 
down to our own day. Of his life we know but two or three 
episodes, embalmed chiefly in some precious letters of S. 
Chrysostom. Of his Commentaries on the greater part of the 
Old Testament none has been preserved entire except those 
on the twelve Minor Prophets. The rest, like his great dog- 
matic works, exist only in scattered fragments, preserved 
by his theological opponents to witness against their author ; 
and yet they were esteemed by friends and foes alike as the 
greatest exegetical works which the literalist school of Antioch 
had produced. Of Theodore as a commentator on Holy Scrip- 
ture it is not proposed to treat here. His influence as a dogmatic 
teacher is a large enough subject for an article in a Review. 
The little that is known of him personally must first be pre- 
sented to the reader. Then will follow an account of the 
extraordinary influence of his name in the fifth and sixth 
centuries as a war-cry in theological controversies. Then will 
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follow an attempt to estimate his real place in the history of 
Christian doctrine, the theological as distinguished from the 
merely polemical importance of his writings. And finally, the 
reader will be asked to consider if no light can be thrown on 
the present difficulties of the Church by the flame which 
Theodore kindled in the Church of the fifth century. 

Theodore of Antioch, as he is commonly called when the 
works written before he was made Bishop are quoted, was the 
fellow-townsman and, as nearly as possible, the contemporary 
of S. Chrysostom, being born at the above-mentioned town 
in or about the year 347. His parents were wealthy, but 
beyond this we know nothing of his family history. Another 
brother of the same family, Polychronius by name, was well 
known as a bishop and a commentator, and his work on the 
Book of Daniel is still extant.' We first hear of Theodore, 
when, at the age of about twenty, he was studying rhetoric 
with S. Chrysostom under the sophist Libanius. Very 
shortly after this Chrysostom retired from the world to lead a 
solitary life, and persuaded Theodore to follow his example. 
This early renunciation of the world was followed, not un- 
naturally, by a reaction so strong, that, quitting his solitary 
life, he determined to return into the world and marry. This 
episode in his career is what has secured to us one of the few 
glimpses of his personal character, which have penetrated the 
general obscurity which surrounds him. It called forth from 
Chrysostom one, if not two, letters of exquisite persuasiveness 
and grace. In the longer of the two works entitled ‘To 
Theodore on his Fall,’ the attractions of a woman named 
Hermione are spoken of as what had proved too much for the 
resolution of the person addressed. But this is the only touch 
of personal allusion in the work in question; and the whole 
composition differs so much in tone from the shorter letter 
which was undoubtedly written on this occasion, that it seems 
most probable that it was written to (or rather for, as it is 
more a treatise than a letter) some other Theodore, who had 
fallen into, and long continued in, some much graver fault. 
But in the other and shorter letter we have an exquisite 
picture of the character of Theodore, as well as of the affec- 
tion of Chrysostom for his friend and fellow-student. In it 
he reminds Theodore of the fervour, with which he had cast 
aside all his worldly goods to devote himself entirely to God. 
‘Who was there,’ he says, ‘who did not see with admiration that 
rapid, sincere, and fervent conversion—how luxuriousness of 

1 ¢ Polychronii Episcopi Apamzensis in Danielem Commentarii :’ con- 
tained in Mai’s Collectio Nova Veterun Scriptorum. 
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diet was forgotten, and magnificence of dress despised—how all 
fastidiousness was trampled under foot, and all care for the 
wisdom which is from without was transferred to the 
oracles of God—how whole days were given to study, and 
whole nights to prayer?’ And again, on the speed with which 
the reaction had come, he says, ‘It was as you were but leav- 
ing the harbour, not as you were bringing home your vessel 
laden, that this dread pirate fell upon you.’ He deals with the 
various excuses which Theodore may possibly bring forward. 
In a touching passage, where the weakness of human nature is 
supposed to be pleaded in excuse, he says, ‘ Will you say that 
you were not strong enough to bear the easy yoke, that you 
could not carry the light burden? Is it a weary and burden- 
some thing to rest from toil? For this it is to which Christ calls 
us when he says, “ Come unto me all that travail and are heavy 
laden, and I will refresh you.”’ Further on he sets before him, 
but without mentioning any intended bride by name, that an 
earthly marriage, contracted by one who has devoted himself 
to God to live in the celibate state, ‘is not to be called mar- 
riage, but adultery, and so much more heinous than ordinary 
adultery as God is greater than man.’ 

In another place he urges on him the prayers and tears of 
numerous personal friends : ‘many you have, by the grace of 
God, who are grieving for you, and trembling for your soul.’ 
Then, after mentioning several by name, and saying that as 
each day comes round they cease not to mourn and pray— 
‘ How monstrous were it then that others should not even now 
have despaired of your salvation, but pray continually that they 
may recover one who is a member of themselves, and that you 
yourself once fallen should have no desire to rise, but should lie 
prostrate, all but crying aloud to the enemy, Slay me, strike, 
spare not!’ One more extract from the conclusion of the 
letter may be given. The materials for a life of Theodore are 
scanty, and it is not amiss to see the strength of the affec- 
tion which he could arouse in a man like S. Chrysostom. ‘I 
know, he says, ‘that I ‘have exceeded the limits of a letter, 
but you must pardon me, for it is not of my own will that I 
have done so, but constrained by affection and grief; and, 
indeed, this was what forced me to write the letter, though 
many were for stopping me... but I would not listen to them, 
for there is hope, I said to myself, that my words may be of 
some avail. And if things should fall out as God forbid that 
they do, I shall be the gainer, at all events, by having 
been unable to impose silence on myself.’ 

The result of this eloquent pleading was that Theodore 
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remained constant to his vows, and we next hear of him as 
again studying with S. Chrysostom, but this time under 
Diodorus and Carterius, the two most celebrated teachers of 
Antioch in the divine life of contemplation. When Diodorus 
was made Bishop of Tarsus, Theodore followed him there, 
and after being ordained by him to the priesthood, remained 
in the diocese till the death of his master, to the reversion of 
whose See he is said to have aspired. However, it was not 
until 393 that his elevation to the Episcopate took place, and 
the See to which he was consecrated was that of Mopsuestia 
or Mapsista, the third town in what was known as the second 
Cilicia, under the metropolitical See of Anazarba. To the 
period of his presbyterate belongs his great dogmatic work 
on (or, as old orthodox writers always call it, agazzst) the 
Incarnation ; for he says some years before his death that it 
had then been written more than thirty years. His whole life 
was one of ceaseless literary and theological activity—propé 
infinita scripstt Theodorus—his writings extended their range 
to an attack on the dualism of Zoroaster, and continued to 
be produced until near the end of his life, to which last 
period belongs his work against Apollinaris. He purged 
his own diocese of Arianism, and continued to enjoy the 
reputation of an orthodox theologian until he died in the 
communion of the Church in A.D.429. Before finally dismissing 
the man and his living influence from these pages, it may be 
well to give the reader the last pleasing glimpse which the 
affectionate Chrysostom has secured us of the life of his early 
friend. In the year 404, when S. Chrysostom was for the 
second time in exile, he writes from Cucusus in the Desert to 
his friend Pzanius at Constantinople, telling him that the faith- 
ful in Cilicia are not all of one mind, and begging him to give 
special care to the affairs of those parts, and to write, among 
others, to his (Pzanius’) cousin, the Lord Bishop Theodore, 
whom he styles his own master. Then in the same year we 
find him writing to Theodore himself, who, with the tact 
which must have been habitual to him, had managed to aid 
S. Chrysostom without offending the opposite party. S. 
Chrysostom writes to him that he would it were possible to 
come to him and enjoy in person his affection ; but since this 
cannot be, he must discharge the same duty by letter. For 
‘if, he says, ‘I were carried to the ends of the earth, never 
could I forget your affection, genuine, warm, sincere, and 
guileless, both as it used to be from the very first, and as you 
have displayed it now. For it is no small consolation that I 
have received, even here, in the Desert as I am, at having 
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found treasure and wealth laid up in your heart,! the affection 
of your watchful and generous soul.’ 

This is the last that we hear of the great Theodore in the 
writings of his contemporaries and friends. With this last ex- 
pression of the undying affection of his early friend and 
monitor, he passes for us out of the realm of living men with 
human sympathies and affections. From this time onward 
his name is associated only with metaphysical distinctions 
and fierce theological disputes. And the melancholy irony of 
fate, which thus reduces a man after his death to a mere 
stalking-horse for theological animosities, pursued Theodore 
even further than it has done other great men, whose names 
suggest little to the mind but the pungent scent of ancient 
bindings and the literary stillness of a library. In the sad 
days of the sixth century, when an CEcumenical Council was 
convoked to anathematize three theologians who had been 
more than a century in their graves—Theodore, Theodoéret, 
and Ibas became known as the ‘ Three Articles.’ Not even 
their names were retained to them in the current theological 
language of the day. To be on the side of the court was to 
anathematize ; to be on the side of the Pope was to defend— 
the ‘Three Articles.’ But this is to anticipate. Theodore had 
been dead two years when the Council of Ephesus met, and 
it was not until after the condemnation of Nestorius that his 
name came prominently forward in connection with the 
Nestorian heresy. His ‘Symbolum,’ the same which raised 
such a storm of anathemas in the second Council of Con- 
stantinople, was condemned by the Council of Ephesus 
without any mention of the writer. As if it were the fate of 
Theodore, that no event in which he was concerned should 
fail of some great theological interest, in which the man him- 
self should be lost sight of, it was in condemning his creed 
that the Council passed its celebrated decision that it should 
be unlawful to impose any creed different from that of 
Nicza. 

With the end of the Council of Ephesus and the exile of 
Nestorius, the name of Theodore began to come more before 
the world. 

While the showy and popular Patriarch was preaching at 
Constantinople against the claims of the Mother of our Lord 
to the well-known title of Theotokos, people had no time to 
ask how far the real home of the heresy lay in a second-rate 
town in Cilicia. But when Nestorius had been condemned 





1 Or, as some read, ‘laid up in Cilicia.’ 
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and exiled, and the tyrannous orthodoxy of S. Cyril made 
conciliation doubly difficult, the less orthodox among the 
Orientals began to shelter themselves under the honoured 
name of the Bishop of Mopsuestia. His Commentaries were 
translated into Oriental languages, and sent to those Persian 
Churches where Nestorianism remains to this day in that 
melancholy isolation from Christendom, which has lately been 
appealing for our sympathy. Theodore had died in the 
communion of the Church, and under cover of his name 
Nestorianism was so widely taught, that Rabbulas, Bishop of 
Edessa, wrote to S. Cyril and cthers on the subject. We 
have in the records of the Fifth Council a letter from Cyril to 
the Emperor Theodosius, in which he complains that Nes- 
torianism is being taught under Theodore’s name, and begs 
that anathema may be pronounced against him. Again, in a 
letter to John of Antioch he says that Diodorus and Theodore 
‘went, as it were, full sail against the glory of Christ.’ And 
in another letter to Bishop Acacius of Melitene, he shows 
how great was the influence of Theodore in the East. ‘It 
would seem,’ he says, ‘ that the worse cause is prevailing; for, 
professing to hate the doctrines of Nestorius, they introduce 
them in another way under cover of admiration for the 
principles of Theodore, which are smitten as badly or even 
worse with the plague of impiety. For Theodore was not the 
disciple of Nestorius, but Nestorius of Theodore. But the 
Orientals have written to me that we must not condemn the 
writings of Theodore, lest we thereby condemn those of 
Athanasius and other Fathers.’ Then, after protesting against 
classing him with these Fathers, he adds, ‘these same people 
stoned him in the church during his life for saying, “ I believe 
that Mary was not the Mother of God ;” now the common 
people cry out in the churches, “God prosper the faith of 
Theodore ; we believe as Theodore did.”’ However, he says 
in another letter to Proclus, that ‘ for policy’s sake it is better 
not to condemn him by name, lest some should craftily begin 
to make this an occasion of bewailing the downfall of 
Nestorius, as the Greek poet said that— 


‘Each Greek woman, in Patroclus’ name, bewailed her own sad fate.’ 
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Unfortunately, some of the more zealous opponents of 
Theodore, especially some monks of Armenia, in opposing his 
heresy, fell, as Eutyches afterwards did, into a contrary 
heresy ; and this made it necessary for Cyril and Proclus to 
defend him. This favourable expression of opinion was one 
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of the grand weapons made use of by the defenders of 
Theodore when he was attacked in the succeeding century ; 
but there can be no manner of doubt that S. Cyril regarded 
him as a heretic ; and indeed he says in so many words that 
had he been still alive he ought to have been anathematized 
as such. For the present, however, these expressions were 
confined to letters and private conversations. The time was 
one when living men gave trouble enough to the leaders of 
the Church to make them glad to let the “dead alone. Cyril 
had been but four years in his grave when the Eutychian 
heresy sprang up. The various forms of that heresy became 
the active anticatholic power of the next century, and 
adherence to the Council of Chalcedon rather than to that of 
Ephesus became the current test of orthodoxy. The period 
was one of great missionary enterprise in the West, while on 
the other hand the Arian Vandals were propagating their 
heresy with the sword among the African Churches. Alto- 
gether, people could afford for exactly a century from the 
death of S. Cyril to let Theodore rest quiet inhis grave. But 
in 544 commences the celebrated dispute over the ‘Three 
Articles’ of the Emperor Justinian. That Emperor had what 
Hefele calls a ‘mania for dogmatizing,’ which the cunning of 
those about him could manipulate to serve their own purposes. 
Happily or unhappily for the Church, the Emperor was, till 
late in life, an orthodox Catholic; and so, while he left his 
generals to combat the barbarians, and devoted himself to 
enforcing religious conformity, it was paganism and heresy 
which he persecuted, and orthodoxy enjoyed the doubtful 
advantage of being enforced by the secular arm. The 
Empress Theodora, on the contrary, was a Monophysite. 
The controversy about the memory of Origen was still 
raging among the monks of the East, and fifteen anathemas 
against him were pronounced by a Synod at Constantinople 
in the year 543. It was the desire of the Origenists at court 
to rid themselves of all this trouble which gave rise to the 
dispute on the ‘Three Articles.’ It occurred to Theodore 
Ascidas, a leading Origenist, that the Emperor's attention 
might be diverted from Origen if a new object were given him 
on which to indulge his passion for anathemas: and at the 
same time by a right choice of an object two other important 
considerations could be secured. Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
being the greatest of Antiochene or literalist interpreters, 
was the most formidable opponent of that Alexandrian 
mysticism which found its noblest exponent in Origen; 
while, as the greatest doctor of the Nestorians, he was the 
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polar opposite of the Monophysites in dogmatic theology. 
And it was the policy of the Monophysites to charge their 
orthodox opponents with Nestorianism just as it had been 
that of the Arians to make out S. Athanasius a Sabellian. It 
appeared then to the Origenists at court that by setting on 
the Emperor to anathematize Theodore, they would not only 
divert attention from themselves, but secure the condemna- 
tion of literalist interpretation and orthodox theology, both 
of which were to them embodied in the single person of 
Theodore. 

Justinian took the bait as readily as had been anticipated, 
and put out fifteen «epadraia or Articles, ‘to be signed by all 
who were minded to obey the edict of the Emperor.’ Of these 
Articles only three became famous, those, namely, which con- 
tained condemnations of Theodore and his works, of Theodéret 
of Cyrus, the well-known opponent of S. Cyril, and of the 
letter of Ibas of Edessa to the Persian Bishop Maris. This 
was the original meaning of the celebrated phrase ‘The 
Three Articles. To sign the Three Articles was to condemn 
the writers in question. To support the writers was to con- 
demn the Three Articles. But in course of time the meaning 
of the terms got turned exactly backwards. By the ‘ Three 
Articles’ people got’ to mean Theodore, Theodéret, and Ibas, 
with their writings; and so to defend the Articles, as 
Facundus and the African Bishops in a body did, meant to be 
a Philo-Theodore ; to attack the Articles meant to anathe- 
matize Theodore. 

The dispute over the Three Articles is a subject far too 
large to be discussed with any fulness now. It has a 
history and a literature of its own, in which the folios may be 
counted by tens, and quite recently it has risen to fresh 
importance in the controversy on Papal Infallibility. It may 
perhaps be sufficient to point out the diabolical cunning, with 
which the subjects of debate were chosen by Theodore 
Ascidas, in order to show the difficulties in which the 
Nestorian and Eutychian controversies had involved the dis- 
tracted Church. So far as one man could be so, Theodore 
was responsible for those difficulties, and the storm which his 
name helped to raise more than a century after his death 
will show the greatness of that responsibility. 

As far as Theodore himself is concerned, the nature of the 
difficulties of the case has been partly shown already. The 
third GEcumenical Council had not condemned him by name; 
passages from Cyril and Proclus could be produced in which he 
was expressly defended, though far more and weightier pas- 
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sages showed that those writers condemned both his doctrine 
and himself: there was every objection against condemning 
him after his death; and above all, the Council of Chalcedon 
had allowed him to be called in its presence ‘the blessed 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, that hero of the truth and doctor of 
the Church.’ Many other testimonies were also brought for- 
ward in his favour. It was impossible then to condemn one 
who was obviously a heretic without seeming to go beyond, 
or even to run counter to, not only well-known doctors, but 
even CEcumenical Councils ; and Monophysitism was still 
enough of a power in the Church to make men careful how 
they condemned a writer who was held in detestation by the 
Monophysites. 

Theodéret, the second of the three writers at whom the 
Emperor’s Articles were aimed, was one about whom it was 
possible to find still farther subject of dispute. He had 
charged S. Cyril with Apollinarism, and zealously opposed his 
anathemas. He had sided with John of Antioch when the 
Council of Ephesus was divided. But again, when S. Cyril 
explained himself, Theodéret had condemned Nestorianism, 
while he tried to save his friend Nestorius from being anathe- 
matized. When, after the death of Cyril, the See of Alexandria 
was identified with Monophysitism, Theodéret was excommu- 
nicated as a Nestorian. He had at length anathematized 
Nestorius before the GEcumenical Council of Chalcedon, and 
that Council had reinstated him in his diocese. His writings 
were certainly in some points unorthodox ; yet again to con- 
demn the writings might seem to be an insult to the Council 
which had acquitted the writer. 

The letter of Ibas to Maris offered, if possible, a still more 
promising battle-field. It says that the anathemas of Cyril 
are full of impiety, and savour of Apollinarism, since they 
draw no distinction between the two natures of our Lord, so 
that the temple cannot be distinguished from Him who dwells 
therein. ‘How,’ it asks, ‘can the Word, Who was from the be- 
ginning, and the temple, which was born of Mary, be used as 
interchangeable terms?’ Yet of the letter as a whole Hefele 
says, that it might be interpreted either in an orthodox or an 
heretical sense, according to the animus of the reader. Ibas 
was tried and acquitted by a synod held at Tyre between the 
Nestorian and the Eutychian days: the Council of Chalcedon 
reversed a sentence of deposition pronounced against him by 
the Robber Council of Ephesus, and some of the Fathers 
there assembled pronounced even the letter to Maris to be an 
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orthodox document. Yet that letter had plainly vilified Cyril, 
Rabbulas, and even the Third Council itself. 

Such was the state of things when the dispute about the 
‘Three Articles’ took place. It was impossible either to 
maintain or to deny the orthodoxy of the writers attacked, 
without seeming to contradict at least one Cécumenical 
Council. So utterly had the Church been distracted by Nesto- 
rianism and then by Monophysitism, that to speak against either 
of those heresies was to risk being charged with the other. 
And yet the whole dispute was got up by a third party in its 
own private and particular interests. The object of Theodore 
Ascidas was to cover his own retreat under the smoke and dust 
of an engagement all along the line; and the result of his 
manceuvre was to engage the African and Western bishops in 
a fierce controversy with the Orientals. The Pope, Vigilius, 
was commanded by the Emperor to attend in person at Con- 
stantinople. He was a weak, unworthy creature, who is said 
to have obtained the chair by intrigue, and who certainly 
disgraced it by vacillation. He first refused his signa- 
ture to the Emperor’s edict, and then made a secret pro- 
mise to sign it. He then held conferences of the bishops 
present at Constantinople, and required them to sign the 
edict. Their conferences and signatures were published under 
the title of the ‘ Judicatum of Vigilius. When the Judicatum 
excited opposition it was withdrawn, and a General Council 
demanded. The document itself, had it been maintained, 
was well calculated to allay the tumult. It condemned the 
Three Articles, but professed to pass the condemnation 
‘salud Synodo Chalcedonenst. Vigilius first demanded and then 
opposed the calling of a General Council, taking in the mean- 
time a great oath to support the Emperor's designs. He twice 
fled, and was twice haled back, once with disgraceful violence, 
by the officers and soldiers of the Emperor. When the 
Council met in his despite, he excused himself from attending 
on the ground that he was not well. He sent in a ‘ Constitu- 
tum’ as it was called, in which the writings of the three theo- 
logians were condemned and nothing said about their persons. 
The Emperor then produced his private correspondence with 
Vigilius, and the result was that the Pope was censured by the 
Council, and the Three Articles were condemned. Vigilius 
afterwards retracted all that he had said on the other side, 
attributing it—he the Infallible Pope—to the machinations of 
the Devil. 

Such was, in outline, the celebrated dispute about the 
Three Articles of the Emperor Justinian: it ended in the con- 
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demnation of Theodore and his writings by a Council which 
has always been regarded as cecumenical. The condemnation 
of Theodore, at all events, was just, however undesirable it 
may have been to direct personal anathemas against men who 
had been dead a century. 

With the end of the Fifth Council the name of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia ceases to have farther historical interest, except 
in so far as the disputes of the Fifth Council were prolonged 
in the schism of Istria ; and the next point to be considered is 
his position in the intellectual history of the Church. 

That attempt may probably be best begun by a glance at 
the Apollinarian heresy. Theodore was just thirty years old 
when Apollinaris and Vitalis made their open breach with the 
Catholic Church ; and he had therefore heard of Apollinarism 
as the question briilante in the East, during the important years, 
from twenty to thirty, when those intellectual i impressions are 
acquired which colour a man’s thought for life. Arianism and 
Macedonianism, itis true, were still living realities during the 
same period. ‘Theodore had been a man five years when S. 
Athanasius died ; he was more than a child when Athanasius 
returned from his last exile. But Arianism was not the very 
question of his own day, not that on which a boy of native genius 
was likely then to fix as being the all-absorbing topic for him- 
self. It was Apollinarism which settled for life the bent of 
his intellectual predilections. It was of this that he might be 
expected ‘to talk to his parents and to his dog, and of which 
he would have talked to the barbarians if he had had an inter- 
preter”. But like other men of genius who make such a 
question their own, he was fated to carry it on to an entirely 
new stage, and to leave it to the world in a form in which, till 
distance. had made the view panoramic, it could hardly be 
recognized for the same. 

Apollina rism forms the point of transition from those 
questions which are proper to the third and fourth centuries to 
those which are characteristic of the fifth. Sabellianism, 
Arianism, and Macedonianism called forth that process of 
formulation, by which the Church reconciled her belief inthe 
Divinity of her Founder with the intellectual exigencies of her 
Monotheistic creed. Those controversies then called forth 
into active life her implicit and only half formulated belief in 
the existence within the Godhead of certain distinctions and 
relations, for which no abstract terms had as yet been fully 
determined on. If Christ was to be worshipped as God, and 
yet God was One, some formula had to be found by which 
inquiring minds could be satisfied when they put those two 
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truths together, and asked sais they ees be compatible. 
Such a formula was furnished by the Nicene Creed. And the 
truth, which that creed embodied, was that the Unity of God 
was not denied when it was asserted that internal to the 
Divine Nature there are certain distinctions and relations ; 
that those relations are eternal, since they are essential, not 
merely economic, and facts of the Divine Nature, not merely 
subjective distinctions in our way of looking at the One God ; 
that on the other hand they do not constitute three Gods 
instead of One, nor involve any inequality of nature, since the 
three Persons do not partake of a common nature as indi- 
viduals in a species, but rather embody or hypostatize in a 
threefold Being a single indivisible Essence. Such was the 
solution of the questions, which occupied the attention of the 
Church from the last quarter of the second century until far 
down in the fourth. Though Sabellianism, especially in its 
-atripassian form, had special reference to the Person of the 
Father, Arianism to that of the Word, Macedonianism to that 
of the Spirit, the real controversy in all was one and the same. 
All arose from the reluctance of men’s minds to acknowledge, 
when they fairly faced it in its abstract intellectual form, the 
truth that Christianity had told man anything about the in- 
ternal relations of -the Godhead—that the New Testament 
supplemented, while it upheld the monotheism of the older 
dispensation. 

But the fact that the hottest or Arian contest had raged 
round the Person of Jesus Christ, ensured a change of front in 
the battles which were so shortly to follow. While, as has 
been shown, the question really at issue was the doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity—the question, that is to say, of the distinction 
of Persons within the Godhead—the discussion was confined to 
the consideration of the claims of Jesus Christ to Divine! 
worship. 

When therefore the formula of the Homoousion had de- 
fined that the man Christ Jesus was a Person of the Holy 
Trinity, the question was sure to arise before long—can he 
then be truly Man? The Arians themselves had raised the 
question in one of the forms which it assumed under Apolli- 
naris. They had said that the Divine Logos took the place 


1 The two questions are not exactly the same. That which was present 
to the mind of the early Church was simply the adoration due to our 
Lord. The distinction of Persons within the Godhead is the formula by 
which that adoration is justified, and being of a more metaphysical cha- 
racter is later in feeling than the simple instinct of the Christian to worship 
the Author of his salvation. 
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in Jesus Christ of the ordinary human soul.! But this funda- 
mental tenet of Apollinarism was subordinate, though logi- 
cally necessary, tothe other and more important points of the 
Arian position, and Apollinarism was connected with Arian- 
ism rather as a reaction than as an offshoot. It was the 
blasphemous assertion of Arius, that the Divine Logos was 
mutable and might conceivably fall into sin, which drove 
Apollinaris into heresy. That unchangeableness, which is 
an essential characteristic of the Divine Personality of our 
Lord could only, he thought, be secured by denying Him to 
be in all points man. If Jesus Christ had a veritable human 
soul, how, it was asked, can he have been atpenros, incapable 
of moral deterioration? How could the exigencies of the 
Nicene belief in His Divinity be reconciled with the complete- 
ness of His Humanity? This was the question before the 
mind of Apollinaris, and the way in which he answered it was 
as follows. The narrative of the Gospels made it impossible 
to deny altogether the reality of our Lord’s human nature. 
Docetism then was out of the question. But S. Paul’s 
trichotomy of humanity into body, soul, and spirit seemed to 
furnish a distinction which would meet the requirements of the 
case. 

If our Lord had the cae or material body, and the wy? 
or principle of animal life without the vods or rredua (Apollinaris 
used the words interchangeably) which is the seat of human 
personality and moral life, it might still be said that He was 
Man, but the Divine Logos taking the place of the human spirit 
in Him would render Him incapable of falling into sin. 
Apollinarism then was simply a rough and rude essay at the 
distinction since adopted by the Church, which maintains the 
completeness of our Lord’s Human Nature, but denies it Person- 
ality. However, the point at present to be discussed is not so 
much the actual Christology of Apollinarism, as the way in 
which it formed the point of transition from the questions of 
the fourth to those of the fifth century. It began where 
Arianism left off, with the Person of Jesus Christ. Arianism 
was concerned with the internal relations of the Godhead, and 
attacked the Person of Christ to save acknowledging the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Apollinarism deserted altogether the 
old ground of the internal relations of the Godhead and 


1 For the connection between the doctrine of the Holy Trinity and the 
belief in the possibility of the Incarnation of God, the reader is referred to 
the wonderfully interesting essay on the ‘Causes of the Rise and Successes 
of Arianism,” in Dr. Newman’s 7yacts Theological and Lcclestastica!. 
Pickering, 1874. ‘ 
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attacked the Person of Christ directly, mutilating one side of 
that to secure, as it thought, the true conception of the 
other.' 

In the days, then, when Theodore of Mopsuestia was first 
capable of intellectual interest, ‘ze question before the mind of 
the Church was one which referred exclusively to the Person 
of Christ. That question differed from those which were 
agitated a few years later, in that while they dealt with the 
mutual relations, it was concerned with the real co-existence of 
the two natures in the single Person of our Lord. But it pos- 
tulated, by the very terms in which it was stated, the existence, 
in some sense, of two natures in that one Person. It resolutely 
maintained our Lord’s Divinity. It mutilated rather than 
denied His Humanity. It started with the question, zf He be 
God and therefore unchangeable, ow can He be truly Man? 
And by that 7f and that Zow, it kept before the minds of men 
the fact that the question of the day was one of compatibility 
—of the adjustment of our conception of the natures which 
were confessed, rather than of the existence of any nature 
which was not confessed. It remained for Theodore to turn 
the current of theological thought entirely into this new chan- 
nel; and the way in which he did so will be best seen by 
taking some extracts from the fragments of his work on the 
Incarnation.’ 

In the first of these fragments he discusses the manner of 
the Divine indwelling in Christ. 

‘The question has been raised,’ he says, ‘whether God 
dwelt in Christ essentially (o%cia), or effectually (évepyeia). 
But neither of these terms can be accepted as _ rightly 
expressing the manner of the Divine indwelling. For, Ist, we 
cannot say that God dwells in all things, or even in all men, 
else what is the meaning of His promising to dwell in the 
saints? 2nd. We cannot say He dwells by the Presence of 
Essence in some and not in others, for that were to limit His 
essential Presence. Nor, 3rd, can we say that He dwells 
effectually, éveoyetq, in some and not in others, for His opera- 
tion can no more be limited than His Essence. So that, 4th, 


1 Macedonianism has been left out of sight here. It was really a 
theological anachronism. ‘Though later in date than Apollinarism, it was 
earlier in feeling, and was but a last desperate shift of semi-Arianism to 
evade the full consequences of the Nicene decision. 

? Many such fragments are preserved in the records of the Fifth 
Council, but those which will best serve the present purpose are to be 
found in the work of Leontius of Byzantium against Nestorians and 
Eutychians, andare printed all together in Angelo Mai’s Collectio Nova 
Veterum Scriptorum. 
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we must say it is eddoxia, or yooun, or cxéoes THs Siabécews, by 
His own good pleasure, or mind towards them, that He is 
present in some and not in others. To assert that He is 
equally present to all were to make Him the slave of His own 
Omnipresence. But, if He withdraws Himself from some and 
is present to others in regard of His mind towards them, then 
no unworthy consequence follows from the doctrine of His 
Omnipresence.’ 

So far this is orthodox enough: but he proceeds to draw 
a distinction between the Presence of God in the saints and 
His Presence in Christ Jesus, which is utterly inadequate to 
maintain the reality of the Incarnation. The manner of the 
Incarnation, he says, resembles the indwelling of God in the 
saints, the presence of evdoxia, but differs from it : 

‘God is present in Christ, not as in His saints, but as in 
His Son, so that dwelling in Him, He joined wholly to Him- 
self the man whom He assumed (rov AapPavouevov), and 
prepared him to partake along with Himself of all the honour 
which He the indwelling one possessed by nature as the Son 
of God, so as to join the two into a single Person, as regards 
at least the union with Himself, and to give him a share of 
His government, and other prerogatives, taking of course 
into account the difference in the characteristic properties of 
the two natures.’ 

This is the most important passage of those which are to 
be brought forward, and indeed contains the germ of all the 
rest. In it the man who was assumed is spoken of as distinct 
from the Son who assumed him, and as partaking with the 
Son of His Own glory. In other words the proposition that 
‘the Word was made flesh’ is explained away altogether. In 
another fragment, in which he speaks directly of the opening 
words of S. John, he would seem to be guarding them chiefly 
against being explained as though the Divine Nature had 
undergone change: but there, he says, the words are not to be 
pressed to their full meaning, for the Word was made flesh 
only in appearance, cata 70 doxeiv. In the longer passage just 
quoted he denies that the Human nature was taken into the 
Godhead in any such sense as to constitute a veritable Incar- 
nation of God. For it is essential toa true conception of the 
Incarnation, that it should differ absolutely and in kind from 
all other modes of the Divine Presence, inasmuch as in it and 
in it only is the Presence of God Himself conditioned by 
space. In virtue of the Incarnation only, can we say that 
God is locally present in this place, and not, in the same way, 
in that. Of the Presence of God by grace or influence, as of the 
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special manifestations of His Presence, we could say that it 
was vouchsafed in one place and not in another. But in the 
Incarnation we must assert, that God the Word became so 
truly Man, that He assumed a new mode of Presence in virtue 
of which He Himself, as Man, truly is located in one place and 
not inanother. This ‘ hypostatic union’ Theodore in so many 
words denied, and the denial constituted the grand central tenet 
of his Christological speculations. The one principle, which 
runs through the fragment just given, and all the others which 
contain his Christology, is that of introducing in reality, though 
not in words, a double personality into what the Church has 
ever held to be the single Person of Christ. 

The remaining fragments, which are to be given, are quoted 
to illustrate the ethical motive of Theodore’s teaching, and it 
may therefore be well to pause a moment here and explain 
exactly what is meant by the distinction which will have fre- 
quently to be drawn in the sequel between the speculative and 
the ethical motive of inquiries relative to the Person of Jesus 
Christ. Such questions have a metaphysical interest to the 
theologian, as they touch on the actual co-existence and rela- 
tions in His Person of the Infinite Nature of God and the 
finite nature of man. This constitutes their speculative 
motive. But they have another and to many minds a deeper 
interest, as they touch on the moral development of the most 
perfect of human characters. This constitutes their ethical 
motive. A system of Christology attains to or fails of specu- 
lative completeness, according as it does or does not acknow- 
ledge a perfect union of the Divine and human Natures in all 
their fulness in the Person of Christ. It gains or loses ethical 
completeness, according as it makes Him capable of true 
moral development, or, on the other hand, reduces His human 
nature to a mere passive appendage to His Divinity. 

The passage quoted above shows what was the central 
weakness of Theodore’s speculative position, namely the 
denial of a perfect union between the Divine and the human 
natures. It follows to give two or three, to show how its 
ethical exaggerations were the cause of its speculative 
errors. 

He says in one place that ‘though in a sense God and 
man make but one Person in Him, as two do in marriage 
make one flesh, yet neither nature can be complete unless it 
be personal: when we look at the union we speak of but one 
Person; when we look at the natures we speak of two 
Persons. The use of this figure of marriage in such a con- 


text would seem of itself to indicate, that his whole conception 
K2 
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of the relation utterly came short of that hypostatic union, as 
it was called by S. Cyril, which can alone constitute the Incar- 
nation of God. Howcompletely Theodore’s system severed the 
manhood from any true union with the Godhead, may be seen 
from the way, in which he speaks of that ethical development of 
the manhood, a complete conception of which was really the end 
at which he was aiming, an end for the sake of which he was 
prepared, like Arius, to sacrifice any other truth which stood 
in the way of attaining to it. ‘There was,’ he says, ‘a certain 
progression in the degree to which the Divine word wrought in 
Christ, just as there is ethical progress in ourselves. Even in 
the womb He had union with the Word. When He became 
capable of discerning between good and evil He was quicker 
in moral judgment than other boys, because of His divine 
birth of a Virgin ; and He had an extraordinary impulsion to- 
wards what was good, porny od tiv Tvxodcav mpos Ta KpEiTTO, 
through that union with the Divine Word of which He was 
deemed worthy because of that foreknowledge of the Divine 
Word, who from above united Him to Himself. Thus was He 
preserved during His life without undergoing any moral de- 
terioration, atpemtov Tis éri 70 Yyetpov ustaBorgys. He is now 
by His own disposition worthy of union with God, and has, 
besides, the co-operation of the Divine Word, whose action can 
be in no wise separated from //zs”’ And again, ‘ His greater 
ease in the performance of virtuous acts as compared with 
other men, came to Him in as far as the Divine Word from 
the first gave Him more of His own assistance, foreseeing 
what His character would be (sata tpoyvwow tod oroios Tis 
totat). ‘ His baptism,’ it is added, ‘marked a time of special 
advance in this moral union with the Divine Word. These 
passages illustrate admirably that moral motive, which 
dominated all Theodore’s speculations about the Person of 
Jesus Christ. In his eyes the first condition of a healthy 
Christology was that it should recognize in Christ the Head, 
as in all the members of the race, the possibility of a free 
ethical development. And this he thought could only be done 
by putting the human nature under a different personality 
from the Divine. 

Another passage, quoted by Dorner and Neander, shows 
still more plainly the importance in Theodore’s mind of 
finding room in his conception of Christ for this unfettered 
ethical development. The condition, he there says, of all 
creaturely perfection is development from a condition of moral 
fluidity to one in which change for the worse is impossible. 
For the creature to attain to its own highest perfection in any 
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other way is impossible, for that good is not the arbitrary 
bestowal of anything from without, but the development of its 
own dormant capacities. This is true of the entire universe, 
and that universe finds its culminating point in man, who 
again finds his culminating point in Christ. Man was created 
by God as a kind of lower god for the kosmos. All creatures 
were to worship him almost as God, and he was to be a priest 
offering up the service of the universe to its Maker, being 
fitted for that office by the composite character of his nature, 
combining as it does a material with an immaterial principle. 
Christ was the ideal man in whose likeness, as their primordial 
type, all other men were made ; and in Him, for the first time, 
man, and all other creatures as represented by man, offered up 
to God that service which it was always intended they should 
offer. 

It is the nobility of these speculations and their startling 
resemblance to some of the best thought of our own day, 
both theological and secular, which gives the character of 
Theodore its intense interest. ‘They want only the counter- 
balancing admission, that, without the grace of God working 
in him, man cannot thus offer up the homage of creation to 
God, to make them orthodox as applied to ordinary men. As 
applied to Christ they are but a pressing of S. Paul’s doctrine 
of the first and second Adam, to the neglect of his sublime 
oxymoron that ‘the second man zs the Lord from heaven.’ 
Failing of the truths, which should thus have balanced them, 
they necessitated, on the one hand, the Pelagian denial of 
the paramount necessity of grace, and, on the other, the 
separation of the Divine and Human Natures in Christ 
under different personalities. And if the grandeur of the 
speculations themselves goes as far as anything could do. to 
make one condone their want of orthodoxy, the sympathy of 
the reader is still more enlisted with Theodore, when it is 
realized how Apollinarism must have driven him to put every 
intellectual barrier he could find between himself and the 
Alexandrine theology. We can imagine the fiery youth who 
had first rushed into the ascetic life, and then as impetuously 
turned from it, rejecting with generous indignation the 
mutilated conception of Christ which Apollinaris would have 
forced upon the Church. He longed for the human sympathy 
of a Christ in all points like himself. He desired an ideal for 
admiration, in whom the mysterious Presence of the Divine 
Logos should not blunt the clear-cut outline of free human 
development. The craven-spirited Alexandrians, he would 
say, fear to lose sight of the Divinity of the Christ, if they 
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allow their eye to dwell too steadily on the living Jesus of the 
Gospels. Against such teachers as these it did not seem 
sufficient to assert, that the Christ could not carry out His 
mission if He was not very man. He must needs be a man, 
a human person, with and in whom, for love of his moral 
beauty, the Logos was well pleased to dwell. And here, 
alas! there was no Chrysostom to curb the impetuosity of 
Theodore. And the mind so prone to reactions went on from 
point to point till the Unity of Christ was denied, and the 
character of moral evil lost sight of, and the hard, cold glitter 
of Antiochene rationalism took the place of the generous 
enthusiasm which had been revolted by the teaching of 
Apollinaris. 

Such being the speculative character, and such the moral 
motive, of Theodore’s teaching on the Person of Christ, it 
follows to show the connection in the mind of their common 
originator between these views, popularized afterwards by 
Nestorius, and those others which we associate with Pelagius. 
The exact link of connection is to be found, as @ priori we 
should have expected, in the passages in which he speaks of 
the origin of evil, and of the connection between spiritual and 
physical death. In a fragment preserved by Marius Mercator, 
it is asserted that God permitted or even caused man to sin, 
‘because without knowing the worse he could not know the 
better course. And in another place he denies that it was sin 
which brought death upon man. 

In these passages, as will be seen at a glance, he simply 
applies to the case of ordinary men the same principles which 
in his Christological speculations he had applied to the God- 
Man. The hypostatic union of the two natures in Christ 
seemed to interfere with His free moral development, and it 
was therefore denied. Innocence seemed incompatible with 
moral development in man, and so that, too, must be given 
up. Sin could be no real evil if it was the condition of 
moral growth. <A state of innocence in which virtue was not 
a struggle, and sin not a living power, could in Theodore’s 
eyes be but a step towards a higher stage in which virtue 
should become conscious of itself. As compared with the 
progressive overcoming of evil, it was as childhood is 
to manhood, and sleep to waking ; a state which has a certain 
moral beauty of its own, but one in which mere esthetic 
loveliness is dearly purchased by the absence of moral con- 
sciousness. 

With the boldness of a great systematizer Theodore went 
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straight to the full consequences of this his central moral 
tenet. Jesus he maintained to be a man in whom the Logos 
was well pleased to dwell for love of his moral beauty, but 
a man who was, like all other men, capable by nature of sin. 
And in all other men he said that sin was, if not the work of 
God, at all events part of His design. 

The whole of the Pelagian system was simply a further 
application of these same principles to the actions of the 
regenerate will in man. As the hypostatic union was denied, 
lest it should derogate from the ethical completeness of Christ, 
so the efficacious working of grace must be explained away 
lest it should derogate from the moral dignity of Christians. 
The divine and human elements must be kept as jealously 
apart in the moral life of the members as in the person of the 
Head of the Church. Inthe ultimate analysis it must be 
proved that the initial movement in every good action came 
from the human will itself, though when this was allowed, the 
grace of God might receive, by an exact process of assessment, 
its due share of credit for the result. As Nestorius allowed 
the Presence of God in Christ, provided the human nature was 
kept apart under a separate personality, so Pelagius allowed 
the presence of grace in human action, provided that the first 
movement, by which grace was accepted, were referred to the 
unassisted will. But, to clothe Pelagianism for a moment in 
a strictly modern garb, in this highest region of human life, 
that of its relations with God Himself, as in the lower region of 
merely moral life, it must ever be borne in mind that happiness, 
the highest good of man, depends not on what he has, but on 
what he is—not on circumstances, but on character. Grace 
was a gift from without, and that which is highest in man 
must always be what comes from within. Men must be told 
‘Work out your own salvation; but it could not be added, 
without robbing that injunction of its highest moral signifi- 
cance, ‘for it is God that worketh in you, both to will and to 
do of His good pleasure.’ 

S. Paul has the same sublime disregard for a merely 
human logic in his doctrine of grace and free will as he has in 
his Christology. But Theodore and his followers would fain 
be logically exact where S. Paul was content to be mystically 
illuminated, and the result was heresy. S. Paul said of Christ, 
‘The second man is the Lord from heaven.’ Nestorius replied, 
‘Never willl acknowledge a child of three months old to be 
God.’ S. Paul said to the followers of Christ, ‘ Work out your 
own salvation, for it is God that worketh in you.’ Pelagius 
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replied in effect, ‘ Never will I acknowledge that it is His own wi 
gifts which God crowns in us.’! In other words, S. Paul was ch 
inspired, and therefore mystical, Theodore was coldly logical, ha 
and therefore heretical.? tic 
It is necessary, in dealing with questions which Holy pl 
Scripture treats in this way, to cling to the principle’ that (1 
Catholic truth is to be sought in both extremes, not in one; m 
zz the extremes, not between them ; but it is allowable so to in 
state the Church’s doctrine and to find analogies for it, as to m 
tone down, as far as possible, the contradiction which we never ca 
can escape. It may then be asked, do not the ideas of the ut 
Incarnation of God in Christ, and of the operation of grace in be 
man, involve a mystical relation between the Divine and is 
human -natures which can only be described as a@ practical of 
tnterpenciration of the two?* The doctrine of the hypostatic hi 
union of Natures in Christ, and of the impersonality of His w 
human nature, shows that the working of His human will must h 
have been in absolute and spontaneous accord with that of e 
His Divine Will, being a different operation of the same One a 
and indivisible Personality. And this sublime truth will make li 
it possible to believe, that in all regenerate men the operation t] 
of the grace of God, instead of being in antithesis to that cf o 
the human will, may become indistinguishable from, and ' 
mystically identical with it. ° 
But this statement is so opposed to received habits of 3 
thought on this disputed topic that it cannot be accepted, t 
or perhaps fully understood, unless it be put forward as t 
part of a theory of the whole character of the highest moral ‘ 
choice. < 
That theory may then be briefly stated as follows. When ; 
the highest region of morality is reached, the coincidence of de- ‘ 
sire and will becomes absolute. The better course is chosen, 
not because the goadings of conscience make it less tolerable 
to do wrong and enjoy oneself than to do right and suffer, but ] 





because the right commends itself by its intrinsic beauty, and 
the wrong is intolerable from its native hatefulness, If this 
was the case from the first with the human will of our Lord, 
then the merit of its free choice of good is in no way interfered 













1 ¢ Deus in nobts dona coronat sua.—S. Augustine. 

* In all which has been said above on Pelagianism, the writer has at 
every step to acknowledge his obligations to Dr. Mozley’s unpublished 
lectures. 

* Not, of course, as regards the Incarnation, that personal and actual 
interpenetration which is held by Lutheran theologians under what ¢hey 
call the ‘communicatio idiomatum,’ The'two natures in Christ must be 
kept as jealously from confusion as if they did not co-exist in one Person. 
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with by the absolute unity of His Person.!. God as man, 
choosing ever the right because right is lovely in His eyes, will 
have no less human merit, and be no less an object for imita- 
tion, than a mere man in whom the Logos has been well 
pleased to dwell ‘for the prevision of his moral perfection’ 
(kata mpoyvwow tov omoids tis Eotat). On this theory of 
morality, which makes it the highest state of freedom to be 
incapable of doing wrong, the Divine and human natures, 
mutually exclusive in themselves, are in their practical working 
capable of interpenetrating one another; and the hypostatic 
union in which the two natures are joined into One Person 
becomes, so to speak, zatura/, instead of incredible, because it 
is seen to be the highest expression of that ‘ mutual attraction 
of the Divine and human natures’ which nothing but sin can 
hinder, and which not even sin has done away. Nothing, it 
would seem, can make this personal union of the Divine and 
human natures incredible in the field of abstract thought, 
except the feeling that they must stand absolutely apart in that 
of moral action. Ifin man there be no moral region in which 
liberty and necessity melt into a mystical indifference, then 
the hypostatic union is incredible. But if at a certain stage 
—unattainable it may be in anything short of the beatific 
vision—the good becomes so congenial to the purified and re- 
generate will, that for its own eternal loveliness that will cannot 
choose but embrace it ; if man can be so the willing slave of God 
that the thought of disobeying Him is agony, and obedience 
to Him the only joy; if, in a word, it be true that in the ulti- 
mate moral analysis goodness and beauty are identical, and 
duty and pleasure inseparable, then the union of God and man 
in the person of Jesus Christ is as congenial to reason as it is 
certain to faith. 

And if love be the fulfilling of the law, this theory of 
morality must be true. Love knows no anxious balancings 
between the evil, which is almost desired, and the good, which 
is only not loathed. Love goes straight to its mark : it chooses 
the good because it cannot but choose it : it moves sweetly and 
spontaneously beneath a force by which it is willingly com- 
pelled. Such, then, was the unvarying action of the human 
will of Christ. While the two natures in Him were essentially 
distinct, their working was spontaneously coincident. The 


1 For the whole treatment of the question from the Lutheran point of 
view, against which this argument is in part directed, the reader is referred 
to Dorner’s Histcry of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ, patt ii. vol. i., 
in Clark’s translation. Dorner holds that the doctrine of the impersonality 
of our Lord’s humanity destroys the moral value of His actions. 
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freedom of His human will covsisted in an absolute incapa- 
bility of doing wrong. As in God, so in the God-Man, liberty 
meant the being always freely determined towards that which 
is absolutely best. With God that which is absolutely best is 
so because He wills it, and He wills it because it is absolutely 
best ; for there we reach a region in which cause and effect, 
motive and action, can no longer be regarded as separable. 
In Christ these things are distinct, but while distinct they are 
coincident. 

As regards the union of the two natures in Christ, the 
mystical formula of the hypostatic union furnished the Church 
with an answer to all objections. And this no doubt was why, 
in spite of the want of authorized formule on the subject, 
the Augustinian exaggerations of the doctrine of grace did 
her no ultimate injury. So long as she held firmly to the true 
relation of the natures in Christ; she could not err about the 
relations of grace and free will in man. The same mystical 
unity obtains in the actions of the regenerate will as in those 
of Christ Himself, except that the one is a moral union of 
grace and operation only, while the other is a personal union. 
The mind of the Church has never been as clearly expressed 
on the doctrine of grace and free will as on that of the Person 
of Christ. But she would seem never to have adopted the 
Augustinian view in its fulness. ‘ Irresistible grace’ is not her 
doctrine, but the free and spontaneous coincidence of the 
human will with grace. If the presence of a divine and a 
human element in every good action of the regenerate will be 
once made a postulate, it is evident that either of those factors 
may be so pressed as that the other shall in strict logic appear 
to be incompatible with it ; and Augustine on one side, like 
Pelagius on the other, seems thus to have pressed his own 
postulate. But the Church has treated the matter as S. Paul 
has already been shown to have done. She regards grace 
and free will as being like the parallel lines which, for 
geometrical purposes, never meet, but which the higher 
mathematics regard as meeting at infinity. In the fullest 
sense in which the word can be used, grace would seem to 
mean nothing less than the presence of God Himself ener- 
gizing in the soul of His creature. Yet this operation of God 
does not in the eyes of the Church exclude, on the contrary, 
it postulates, the free action of the human will. In thought 
we can distinguish the divine and human elements in the 
process which results from this meeting of the Creator and the 
creature, but in fact they are inseparable. If an electric 
current be passed through a vessel of water so as to separate 
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the oxygen and hydrogen of which it is composed, the re- 
siduum will be the elements of water, it will not be water. 
And in the same way, if by analysis @ posteriori we separate 
the Divine and human elements in that which we call grace in 
the heart, the residuum may be the constituent elements of 
grace, but the fact, which we were trying to analyse, has dis- 
appeared in the process. 

This would appear to be the true mind of the Church as 
regards the question at issue between Augustine and Pelagius. 
This controversy had no Cyril to leave to the whole Church a 
phrase, which should become part of her inheritance ; but it 
is hardly to be doubted, in the light of her decisions at 
Ephesus and Chalcedon, that had she adopted any such for- 
mula on the relations of grace and free will as she there 
adopted on those of the two Natures in Christ, its principle 
would have been one of mystical harmony rather than of 
logical accuracy. 

To sum up, then, this discussion of the two doctrines put 
forward by Theodore, and of their mutual relations. His funda- 
mental error, which resulted in Nestorianism and Pelagianism, 
seems to have been this. He forgot that the principle which 
binds together heayen and earth is love. All morality, ac- 
cordingly, appeared to him to be necessarily a painful pro- 
cess of the conflict of opposing principles. It seemed to him 
that in the creature freedom and eternal law must ever be 
mutually exclusive, though in the Creator they are eternally 
identical. But in the Creator, they are eternally identical, 
simply because God is love. And just as far as man can 
make love his ruling principle, so far, for him as for his Maker, 
do liberty and necessity become one. Love is always bound, 
because it is always absolutely free, and with the whole force 
of its essential freedom goes straight to its one object. 
Love, then, is the grand bond of union by which the anti- 
nomies of the Divine and human natures are resolved in Christ 
and in Christians. As the Spirit, who is love, binds the Father 
and the Son together in the union of the eternal Trinity, so 
He binds the Divine and human natures into a personal union 
in Christ, and binds the Divine and human elements into a 
moral unity in us each time that we do right by God’s grace. 
In this mystical unity of love, the hard lines of Nestorian and 
Pelagian logic melt away. In the region of speculative 
theology, it is possible to believe in one Christ: in the region 
of moral action, it is possible to believe in the coincidence of 
Divine grace and human freedom. 

So far of Theodore and his system. But an essay 
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towards the history of doctrine would but half fulfil its object 
did it close without some remarks on the light which its sub- 
ject throws on the problems of the present day, and the atti- 
tude of Churchmen towards them. 

The reader can hardly fail to have been struck with the 
contrast between the scanty knowledge of the great Theodore, 
and even of his writings, which has come down to our day, 
and the well-defined intellectual spectrum which his influence 
casts for our analysis. We cannot reconstruct the personal 
character. A gleam here and a shadow there must constitute 
our knowledge of the man. But are we not too prone, it may 
be asked, to be content with but a shadowy acquaintance 
with that which may become to us more real, viz.: the simi- 
larity, the almost identity, of the problems of the fifth 
Christian century with those of our own day? The whole way 
in which the history of doctrine is handled by modern theo- 
logians may well lead men of the world to think, that the 
problems, which had a living interest to Cyril or to Augustine, 
can be to us but as shadowy figures projected by the light 
of half-perished memories. As regards the long develop- 
ment of modern thought through the early days of the 
Church’s speculative activity, we seem to deserve the words 
which have been lately, and it may be hoped in this region 
undeservedly, said of our realization of the central events of our 
religion—that the faint spectral figure of our Lord in the 
Refectory at Milan ‘is the image of what the history it 
symbolizes has been more and more ever since, paler and 
paler, as it recedes from us.’ People ask, and so long as our 
theological teaching is what it is, they will ask, what, after all, 
is our personal interest in the problems which to Cyril or to 
Augustine were matters of a passionate life and death strug- 
gle? Does any one now go about to teach the world that 
there were two personalities in Christ? Are the relations of 
grace and free will in human action interesting to any but a 
few theological antiquarians? and on the answer which the 
Church and her teachers are prepared to give to these ques- 
tions depends her hold on the mind of England. So far as 
that hold has relaxed, it is due in part to our handling of 
living questions as something different in kind from those 
which occupied the Church in the days when she was the in- 
tellectual arbitress of the world. To come to the question 
which in the present day is the most perfect counterpart of 
that which Theodore brought before the world-—Does the 
Christian Church of to-day treat utilitarianism in morals, and 
its counterpart, materialism in philosophy, as a question 
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which comes within the natural range of her teaching? Has 
not the tendency rather been, even in those who have grap- 
pled with these questions, to wonder that they should have 
had the rudeness to break in upon our reverie ?—and yet this 
is simply the reappearance, in the form in which it was inevi- 
table that it should reappear, of the question for which Cyril 
and Augustine girded themselves as a matter of course. 
Until the almost injured feeling, with which we regard our 
part in controversy, is got over, we shall do little to sustain 
that part. Churchmen sometimes appear almost to think 
that it was reasonable that the Church of the fourth century 
should be expected to contend with heresy, which kept to the- 
ological ground, but that we are hardly used in being com- 
pelled to fight in the open field, instead of behind the bul- 
warks of the Creeds. And then they wonder that some of those 
who are more ready for the open encounter cry down the old 
fortresses as useless, and are prepared to dismantle them ac- 
cordingly. 

One of the weak points of the Church’s position has lain in 
the fact, that, while the assailants have known well that in at- 
tacking the Athanasian Creed, they were battering at a real 
obstacle, the defenders were long allowed to think that they 
were fighting for a: relic of antiquity. Were this the case, 
shadow must go down before substance, antiquarian taste 
before scientific enthusiasm. But let it be known that the 
contest now is the same as it was when those formule came 
into being, and the attitude of the defenders will alter. If 
this end is really to be secured, we must be content to reduce 
the old questions to a new phraseology. We must be ready 
to reduce to terms of philosophy and of physical science, the 
truths which in their theological dress strike the ear of the 
world as an anachronism. In the doctrines of the Holy 
Trinity and the Incarnation, the Church has had committed to 
her charge the key by which all the difficulties of philosophy 
and of science can be, and ought to be, unlocked. But the 
wards in which it must turn are not now of the same shape as 
they were once. And the old key must be refashioned to fit 
the new locks. The names of Strauss and Huxley have a 
very different set of associations from those of Eutyches and 
Theodore. Yet they have but reproduced in the form, which 
is proper to our day, the same difficulties which those older 
teachers raised. In France, Locke is repeating by the mouth 
of Comte, and in England by that of Spencer, what he him- 
self, however little he may have known it, did but repeat from 
Arius and Theodore: while modern pantheism is again but an 
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unconscious repetition of the ideas of monophysitism. As 
regards Theodore himself this may easily be made plain. If 
the reader is not already too weary, let him turn his thoughts 
back for a moment to that which was shown to be the central 
point from which the moral and speculative sides of Theo- 
dore’s teaching branched off, the problem of moral. evil. When 
Theodore asserted that God allowed men to sin in order to 
their moral development, he lost sight of the eternal distinc- 
tion between moral and physical evil. When he denied that 
death was brought upon mankind by sin, he inverted their 
mutual relations. In this he simply anticipated the teaching 
of modern utilitarianism, for he brought down the distinction 
of right and wrong from the region of our personal relations with 
God to that of human expediency. He made the conse- 
quences of human action the origin, not the result, of its 
moral character. It was impossible for a writer of that day to 
put the whole question out of relation to the idea of God ; but 
by explaining that it was not of the essence of sin to be an 
outrage against Him, he approached as nearly as a man of 
that day could to the platform of atheistic morality. It has 
been sufficiently demonstrated above, how all his other teach- 
ing hinged upon this single point. And it will therefore 
perhaps be sufficient before concluding, to try and draw out 
the vital importance of a question, to which it can make no 
difference whether it appear in an ancient or a modern 
form. 

To every mind which aims at intellectual completeness in 
its conceptions of God and man, the meaning of moral evil 
must present itself asthe crucial question. Here the choice must 
be made between that abstract completeness of logical con- 
ception, and that practical satisfaction of moral instinct, which 
can never in this life be compatible. The mind which has 
ranged on unsatisfied and without perhaps realizing the full 
import of its own questions, through long speculations and 
doubts, must here make its final choice. On the one hand 
let the admission once be made, that there is no evil in the 
universe, which cannot be in some sense explained as a step in 
the development of good, and logical completeness seems to 
accrue to the whole conception of God’s dealings with man. 
On the other hand, let the evil which is felt within be ad- 
mitted to be in antagonism to God; regard it as the working of 
a principle hostile to Him, which not only ‘is not,’ but ‘cannot 
be, subject to His law,’ and the two strongest moral instincts 
of humanity, the instinct of contrition and the instinct of aspi- 
ration, find the satisfaction for which they crave. 
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If it be possible so to explain moral evil as to reduce the 
struggle of life to that game of chess between man and nature 
described by Professor Huxley—if we can conceive of God as 
looking on at that struggle, holding aloof that by our own un- 
aided efforts we may attain to the highest good, namely the 
experience that submission to law is a condition of creaturely 
happiness, then, in a certain sense, our conception of His love 
gains completeness. That love, such as we conceive it to be, 
will stand out clear and unclouded before us, not blurred by 
the dreadful pall of the smoke which the Apostle saw going up 
for ever and ever. It requires a comparatively small effort of 
faith to believe that temporal evil is but a step in the working 
out of some higher good. It is the belief in the eternity of 
evil, which makes the greatest demand upon the faith of the 
Christian of to-day. Nothing but the consciousness that 
within himself moral evil is a dread reality, can make him 
believe in hell. To many minds, it is true, as to that of the 
present writer, this middle course of Deism, 2 belief in a God 
to whom sin is not what the Bible teaches that it is, offers no 
relief whatever from the exigencies of the whole Christian 
Creed. Such minds can at least enter into the feelings of 
Mr. James Mill in his preference for Atheism over Deism. 
The problem presents itself to them in some such form 
as this. If moral and physical evil are not regarded as 
different in kind, if moral evil be not an outrage on the 
sanctity of a Personal Being, then what do we gain either 
morally or intellectually by retaining any conception of God ? 
To such minds the only possible conception of Him is that 
which Christianity presents to them, that namely of a Being 
in whom Holiness and Love are inseparable, nay identical. To 
them the love of God loses all meaning, if it be reduced toa 
huge embodiment of the utilitarian conception of benevolence. 
The whole moral character of His love is lowered, when sin 
has ceased to be regarded as an outrage upon His perfect 
holiness. Take away the belief that moral good and evil are 
different in kind from all other good and evil whatsoever, and 
the idea of God and of His love vanishes from their spiritual 
horizon. It would not be overstating the case to go one step 
farther, and to say—eliminate hell from theology, and you 
eliminate God and Love. For the doctrine of the eternity of 
punishment is but the reflex of the belief that Holiness is the 
one good in the universe and sin the one evil. 

But putting aside for a moment the conviction that the 
alternative must ultimately lie between the Catholic faith and 
naked atheism, the problem may be stated thus. On one 
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side it is possible by explaining the eternal antagonism of 
right and wrong into the mere conflict of jarring circumstances, 
to conceive of God as all good, and therefore intolerant of evil, 
all powerful, and therefore not bound to tolerate it. The 
only effort required of faith will then be to explain the suffer- 
ings and wrongs of this world as a step in the ultimate deve- 
lopment of a final and all-embracing good,—a step which 
possibly our experience of the way in which ‘ pain enters on 
its glorified life of memory’ may enable us in some degree to 
understand. 

But this explanation of the tanglements of life, while it 
will not serve wholly to eliminate mystery and its unwelcome 
attendant humility, will have been purchased at the sacrifice 
of the two most precious treasures of the moral life of man, 
the feelings of aspiration and of contrition. These can only 
find their full scope, when moral evil is looked at unblench- 
ingly in the light of a personal relation between God and His 
fallen creatures. It is towards a Being, before whose holiness 
all which contradicts His Love must be withered and 
scorched, that those instincts must go out for satisfaction. If 
our God be not a consuming fire, He is not Holiness nor Love. 
But if these are His essential characteristics, if without these we 
cannot conceive of Him, then while the aspirations of the soul 
go forth to Him, and its contrition bows down at His feet, 
the eyes of the intellect must be veiled before the problem 
which His attributes present. It must acknowledge, that the 
existence of evil cannot in our present condition be reconciled 
with His Omnipotence and His Love. Are we then, for the 
sake of making that problem one degree less insoluble, to 
explain away the deepest meaning which good and evil can 
convey to us, to say that there is no sin and no hell? or 
shall we acknowledge that the evil, which is within us, is the 
one tangible reality of life, that the aspiration which struggles, 
and the contrition which protests, against the toleration of 
evil, are the indication of some higher good against which 
that evil is an outrage? Shall we accept the contradiction of 
evil to secure the moral conception of good? This is the 
ultimate issue of the question which Theodore raised. 

‘Against Thee, Thee only, have I sinned, and done this 
evil in Thy sight ; that Thou mightest be justified in Thy 
saying, and be clear when Thou art judged.’ This is the 
answer which that question must receive from those minds in 
every age, to which the consciousness of sin in the heart forms 
the clue to all theology. It cannot be too strongly urged 
on theologians and on Christians generally, that much must 
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depend in the future on the boldness, with which they main- 
tain that none but a moral clue can unravel the mysteries of 
God. And this truth must be put forward not in a timid, 
apologetic strain, but with the aggressiveness of assured con- 
viction. The existence of suffering, death, and hell itself, so 
irreconcileable by the mere intellect with the idea of the love 
of God, must be shown to be to the moral consciousness an 
essential part of that love. And it must be resolutely main- 
tained, that when any question of this kind comes as it were 
to be matter of debate between the intellectual and the 
moral consciousness, the claims of the latter to satisfaction 
are absolute, and can brook no appeal. 

But this is not all the task which Churchmen must set 
before themselves. Subject to this one appeal from the 
intellectual to the moral consciousness, the Church must be 
prepared as of old to present an intellectual front to the 
philosophical questions of the day. Her task, if she is true to 
herself, must be the same in the nineteenth century as it was 
in the fourth and fifth, The extreme developments of 
Alexandrine and Antiochene theology represented in that 
age the two great schools of Pantheistic and Materialistic 
thought, into which the non-Catholic world must always be 
more and more divided. And between these conflicting 
schools the Church must be. prepared to hold the balance. 
She alone has been entrusted with the tally which will fit the 
inner edge of these two parted fragments. Her doctrine of 
the Trinity in Unity resolves the old antinomy of the many 
and the one—shows how, in a region beyond human thought, 
the One is hypostatized as Many, and the Many are truly 
One. In her doctrine of the Incarnation the other great 
antinomy of matter and spirit finds its ultimate resolution. 
To all other systems these fundamental antitheses of thought 
must always be irreconcilable. No merely philosophical 
thought can reconcile a belief in the Infinite with the reality 
of finite existence. In the Person of her Incarnate Lord the 
Church sees both embodied. She alone, then, is strong 
enough to be comprehensive where philosophy must be one- 
sided. She alone can afford to acknowledge that no intellec- 
tual system can be complete, which does not at a certain point 
go beyond the limits of logic to pass within those of mystery. 
When that point is reached the alternatives are these: Ist, to 
ignore with Pantheism the reality of the finite; 2nd, to deny 
with Materialism the existence or the cognizability of the 
Infinite, and even the possibility of any immediate knowledge 
of the mind itself ; 3rd, to acquiesce in the scepticism of mere 
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literary culture, and the indifference of intellectual despair ; 
or, 4th, to put oneself into the hands of the Church, to be 
initiated into the Divine mysteries of the Holy Trinity and 
the Incarnation. 

It may be asked then, whether the modern representatives 
of that body, which ought to be the arbitress of the schools, 
are going to allow her always to be a negative quantity in the 
philosophical thought of the day. The voice which said, 
‘These be thy gods, O Philosophy !’ has been hushed for ever 
in this world. Is it too much to believe that for thinkers of a 
younger generation, who have inherited Dean Mansel’s faith, 
it may be reserved to build on the Church’s foundation that 
structure, whose impossibility on any other his line of argu- 
ment seemed at any rate meant to prove? It is useless to 
proclaim to Idealism and Materialism that they both are hope- 
lessly wrong, unless the Church has something positive to offer. 

She must be everything or nothing. She must move 
with the movements of the day, presenting an ever fresh 
front to ever fresh combinations, or else in the helplessness of 
paralysis she must abandon her mission in the world. Before 
us, as before Athanasius or Cyril, lies the task of harmonizing 
the moral and the intellectual sides of the great problems 
which, now as then, are to be met, and grappled with, and 
resolved. We may not choose for ourselves the forms in 
which those problems are to be presented to our own genera- 
tion, but in some form or another they must inevitably be 
presented. Men still sit bound in the cave where the eye of 
Plato first saw them. Across the wall in countless succession 
the shadowy forms still flit. But the substantial realities 
which cast them are ever behind our backs. They move 
independently of our will; they adopt fresh fantastic forms 
for each generation of men. But above is the calm sunlight. 
The Church descends into the darkness to tell of One Who not 
only gives, but is, Light. She raises us for a brief moment 
into the upper region, shows us that there is our true country. 
‘In Thy light, she bids us say, ‘shall we see light.’ She 
repeats the one message, which the beloved Apostle declared, 
‘That God is Light, and in Him is no darkness at all’ And 
yet we are content to forget that higher illumination, which, if 
it be anything at all, must be absolutely and in all things 
true. We allow the non-Christian world, bound hand and 
foot as itis, and unable to turn away from the shadows, to 
proclaim to all who hear, that those shadows are the only 
truth. We act as if the heritage of truth could be divided— 
as if that could be true in theology which is false in philosophy. 
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And the natural result ensues. By far the largest portion of 
the rising intellect of the day acquiesces in the claims of a 
contemptuous Paganism to ‘ bestride the narrow world like a 
Colossus.’ 


ART. VI—SACERDOTALISM. 


IF we would rightly understand the true idea of Priesthood, 
a subject so much debated in the present day, we must look 
at it first as exhibited in the Lord Jesus Christ. No Priest- 
hood has either any meaning or real existence apart from His. 
All other Priesthood is but a mode, higher or lower, of the 
exhibition of His. He is not only the Supreme Priest; He 
is, in the true use of words, the only Priest. The thought 
of any Priesthood apart from His, much more rivalling His, 
is not only monstrous, it is theologically absurd. 

All Priesthood is but the outer form and exercise of His 
inherent, and indefeasible, Priesthood. His Priesthood belongs 
to Him inherently and indefeasibly because He is, in His 
Eternal and Divine nature, the Son of God, the First-Born, 
the Only-Begotten. To Him, as such, belongs a media- 
torial character, not only supreme, but unique ; and that not 
in respect of the work of redemption only, but of creation 
also. 

Holy Scripture is wonderfully consistent in its declaration 
that all the ad extra action of the Eternal Father, as much in 
the original creation of all things ‘in the beginning,’ as in 
redemption, is ‘through’ (da) the Son, who is the eternal 
Aoyos, the Wisdom and the Word of the Father. Nay, 
within the Divine nature itself, does not the Eternal Procession 
of the Spirit from the Father through the Son point to a still 
more marvellous and deeply underlying instance of the same 
high truth of the relations of the Father and the Son? This 
essentially mediatorial character of the Son of God in nature 
as in grace is somewhat obscured to English readers of the 
present day by our use, in the English Scriptures and Creeds, 
of ‘by,’ where the exacter rendering would be ‘through.’ To 
such John i. 3, 10, Coloss. i. 16, Heb. i. 2, seem to ascribe 
the act of creation directly and originally to the Son. This 


(we think) Holy Scripture nowhere does, though it everywhere 
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reveals that all was done ‘through’ the Son; as also that all 
was done, or made, 4o Him and fur Him, as the Sole Heir; 
and, further, that the continued existence of all that is is 
‘zz’ Him and depends on Him, Who ‘upholdeth all things by 
the word of His power.’ 

If we once grasp this profound truth—and how exquisitely 
is it set before us in Proverbs viii. 22-31 !—we shall the better 
understand the place and function of the Eternal Son, as the 
Priest and Mediator in God’s vast universe. 

As the original mysterious gift of life and being, from the 
‘well of life’ in Him Who originally ‘hath life in Himself; 
passed to created things, intelligent, animated, and inanimate, 
through the Uncreated Son; and, with the gift of life, all its 
subordinate and concomitant blessings of not merely support 
and sustenance, but of growth and development of all latent 
capacities ; so from the created universe, thus blessed by the 
Father, arises to Him the unceasing sacrifice, from each of 
His creatures according to its kind, of thanksgiving worship, 
and of praise; and this solely ‘through’ Him Who, in all 
things having the pre-eminence, is the supreme and sole- 
sufficient Representative of creation (which is His kingdom 
and inheritance) in its aspect towards the Father, Who views 
it as it ‘consists’ in and through the Eternal Son. 

It is thus that in the Son are exhibited the two aspects of 
Priesthood: Fzrst, that, as between the Father and crea- 
tion, He is the medium of life and blessing ; and Second, that, 
as between created existence and the Father, He is the one 
worthy Presenter of Praise and adoring Homage. 

Here, too, we may discern with reverenee a reason, apart 
from the necessity of Redemption, for that union of the 
Divine with created nature which took place in the Incarna- 
tion of the Eternal Son, whereby God hath ‘ gathered together 
in one all things in Christ, both which are in heaven and 
which are on earth.’ And in this union is guaranteed, accord- 
ing to the teaching of the Catholic Faith, whatever truth 
there is in Pantheism, without that loss of the living and 
conscious Personality of both Creature and Creator which 
makes Pantheism practically atheistic. 

It is the reflection of this essential and inalienable pre- 
rogative of the Son, First-Born and Only-Begotten, that, in 
Holy Scripture, Priesthood, z.e. Conveyance of Blessing from 
God (including in this the handing on of the true knowledge 
of God) and Leadership of Worship ¢o God, are, especially in 
the earlier dispensations, so closely connected with Sonship, 
and especially with Eldest Sonship. 
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The Eternal Son is, as towards the Father, the Head of 
God’s great Family, and so its Eternal Everliving Priest, ‘cui 
nihil viget simile aut secundum.’ 

So, Biblically, Primogeniture and Priesthood are iden- 
tical ; or rather perhaps Primogeniture, or Eldership, includes 
Priesthood as one of its duties and functions. So far from the 
truth is any antagonism between Priest and Presbyter ; while 
any elevation of Priest above Presbyter is farther still, the true 
relation being really the other way. Noah, as he stepped 
from the Ark on the newly discovered earth, was the Priest, 
who should offer the Thanksgiving Sacrifice, simply because 
he was the Elder, the Head of the Family. 

The election of the Israelites, above all the nations of the 
earth, to be the privileged depositaries of God’s truth, and the 
offerers to Him of a true worship, constituted them collectively 
God’s ‘ Son, even his first-born’ (Exod. iv. 22), and ‘a kingdom 
of priests, an holy nation’ (Exod. xix. 6.) This they were 
relatively to other nations, yet without any prejudice to a 
special official executive priesthood within their own body. 

The distinction between the common lay Priesthood 
which belongs to all, and the special official Priesthood, arises 
necessarily from the distinction between private, or household, 
acts of worship, and public, z.c. corporate or ecclesiastical acts. 
For the first, the individual has both the duty and the right ; 
for the second, the head of the family ; for the third, the 
Ordained Priest, who is at once the representative of men to 
God, and of God to men. 

When the Patriarchal system was to be merged in the 
fuller and more elaborate national worship inaugurated by 
Moses, the avowed substitution of the tribe of Levi for the 
first-born was exactly an exception which proved the rule 
(Numb. iii. 11 ; viii. 16). Yet God’s inalienable claim on the 
dedication of the first-born was still continuously witnessed to 
by the necessity of ransom. (Exod. xiii. 11 ; Numb. iii. 44.) 

The Church of God, in all its stages, the Chosen Family, 
the Chosen Nation, the Catholic Church, has ever been of 
the nature of a Body. In it, as in other bodies, growth and 
development means increasing complexity, marked by evolu- 
tion of separate organs for separate functions, in place of the 
simpler discharge of several functions by single organs. 
Hence the dissociation of Priesthood from Eldership, and, 
later, the separate development of the Prophetic Order. The 
purpose of this dissociation was the more complete and de- 
tailed setting-forth, by the distinct and separate exhibition of 
its several functions, of the invisible spiritual Priesthood of 
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Him who is the One true Priest and Mediator (even under 
the Old Covenant) between God and Man. The Aaronic 
Priesthood, and, indeed, the whole Levitical system, was the 
earthly ‘copy’ (imederyua) of a heavenly ‘pattern,’ shewed to 
Moses in the Mount. It wasa gigantic ‘parable’ (Heb. ix. 9), 
designed especially to set forth the Priesthood of Christ in its 
atoning aspect, as the Melchizedechian Priesthood set it forth 
in its more general and eucharistic aspect. 

In the Christian Covenant, the teaching, worship-leading, 
and ruling functions, the three constituent elements of Priest- 
hood, were visibly re-combined and fully and supremely mani- 
fested for a fresh point of departure, in the Incarnate Son. 
He Who all along had ever been, in inner spiritual reality, the 
unseen Prophet, Priest, and King, was now revealed as hold- 
ing these relations not merely (as we may so say) in the natural 
sense for the whole created universe, but also—still higher 
marvel—in the world of grace, as the Redeemer, by suffering, 
of a ruined race, Who should offer in man’s nature, and for 
man, not only the sacrifices of worthy praise and thanksgiving, 
and of a perfect self-dedicating obedience to the Father of all, 
but also the further sacrifice of a mysterious atonement for 
sin. 

This He did as the Head of our race, whose flesh was (and 
is) His Priestly Vesture ‘fearfully and wonderfully made,’ that, 
in especial relation to man, He might be, by His death and 
Resurrection, the ‘ Firstborn among many brethren,’ ‘the 
Firstborn from the dead.’ 

Save His, there is, and can be, no Priesthood in Heaven 
or on earth, in that true invisible reality of things which faith 
discerns. Yet for us on earth, under the conditions of sight 
and sense, there must be of necessity, and there is, provision 
made for the visible exercise and exhibition of Christ’s one 
and only priesthood. This necessity arises from the removal 
of His bodily presence by the Ascension. How was it met? 
By the delegation of His powers (so far as was rieeded for 
the continued carrying on of His great redemptive work on 
earth) to His body mystical, the collective, corporate Church. 
Much confusion and misconception, on more sides than one, 
arise from the very common failure to observe that the inci- 
dents described in Luke xxiv. 33-49, and in John xx. 19-23, 
belong to the same occasion. It is highly important to remem- 
ber that the great words of Christ on the first Easter evening, 
‘As my Father has sent me, even so send I you ;’ accom- 
panied by the sacramental outward and visible sign of breath- 
ing on them, and the commission ‘Receive ye the Holy 
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Ghost ; whose soever sins ye remit,’ &c., were addressed not to 
the Eleven alone, but to the ‘disciples’ (John xx. 19 and 20), 
‘the disciples and them that were with them ;’ (Luke xxiv. 
33)—ze. to the whole band of faithful believers then in Jeru- 
salem. The body addressed was the same as that described 
in Acts i. 13-15, which elected the Apostle Matthias. We 
may think of it, at this stage, as the Church conceived and 
quickened, and shortly to be fully born at Pentecost. 

The Church, ze. the whole body of the Baptized, is the 
sole adequate agent and representative by delegation of 
Christ on earth. The Papal theory goes near to being the 
exact inversion of this magnificent and fertile truth; and 
must, like other attempts to make a pyramid stand on its 
apex, inevitably topple over. 

But again it is highly important to remember, that under- 
neath this delegation of the Body by the Head lies the deeper 
truth of the indissoluble vital union between the Body and 
the Head, and their animation by one and the same Spirit. 
Christ and His Church are one. Their life and action are 
one. By this living union, the bonds of which are Faith and 
Sacraments, the Church Collective is, in a far higher sense 
than was the Israel of old, ‘a kingdom of priests, an holy 
nation, a family-of accepted sons, a ‘Church of the First- 
born.’ These phrases describe the common dignity of each 
and all, as compared with non-Christian humanity, between 
whom and the merest babe ‘in Christ,’ there is a far wider 
gap of spiritual privilege than any that can be conceived 
between the lay people and the official priesthood within the 
Church. By the gift of His Spirit at Pentecost, Christ substi- 
tuted, for His former bodily, and therefore necessarily limited 
and local Presence, a spiritual Presence, whereby He is with 
His Church ‘all the days, of sunshine or of storm, even to 
the close of the dispensation. By this presence He acts in 
her, on her, and through her, in the true invisible reality which 
faith discerns ; and this directly, as we may say. To the eye 
of sense His action is visibly manifested and made operative 
by delegation. 

Let us study this, for fuller observation, in respect of acts 
of Worship, with which, more especially, we connect the 
priestly idea. The Prophetic, ze. Teaching function as now 
exercised by the Church, might also usefully be analysed ; 
and it is of no small importance in these days to remember, 
that that also can only, in its highest functions, be safely and 
authoritatively exercised by the Church Corporate, assembled, 
of course, by representation. The Ruling, kingly function 
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(which is the third and completing element of Firstborn 
Eldership) is only dimly discernible in the Church in its pre- 
sent imperfect state. For that the Church and the world 
alike wait, as indeed for the full and adequate manifestation 
of the other functions also, until the future ‘manifestation of 
the Sons of God.’ 

Christian Worship then corsists of two main elements, the 
giving Zo God, the receiving from God ; and (ridding ourselves, 
at once and for ever, of all the grosser ideas once connected 
with the word sacrifice, but since the Last Supper, and the 
Cross, shaken off for ever) the former element is essentially 
sacrificial, i.e. of the nature of an offering; the latter is 
largely sacramental. The former (which is fully and intend 
larly exhibited in the Christian L iturgy) includes the offering 
of praise and thanksgiving, the offering of our substance in our 
alms, the offering of the necessary food of man in the oblation 
of the unconsecrated elements of Bread and Wine to the 
Giver of our daily bread, and also the offering of ‘ ourselves, 
our souls and bodies,’ and this in public worship, collectively, 
as the redeemed Body of Christ, as well as individually. All 
these features of sacrificial worship had been needful (we may 
truly say) in the worship of man, had the Tempter never. 
entered Paradise. For they are simply the obligatory acknow- 
ledgment on the part of the creature, that all it is, and all it 
has, is from God, is God’s, and must be rendered back to God 
in entire, unreserved surrender and self-dedication. 

This is the root-idea of Sacrifice ; and that independently 
of, and prior to, any further superadded necessity for ex- 
piatory Sacrifice, to which alone it has been too much the 
prevailing usage to restrict the expression ‘ Sacrifice,’ to the 
great obscuration of the true conception of Sacrifice and 
Priesthood, and the unhappy production of much needless 
controversial heat. But we must come into the Divine Pre- 
sence as sinners, albeit redeemed and forgiven. We there- 
fore, ere we can hope for acceptance, must plead something by 
way of atonement. And this we doin the continual presenta- 
tion before the Father of the once-offered and never-to-be- 
repeated Sacrifice of His Son. In,the spiritual mystery of 
the Eucharist we make repeatedly before God the continual 
Memorial of that one sufficient Sacrifice of the Death of 
Christ, which itself can be repeated never. And in the faith 
of that Sacrifice, as the sure ground of our acceptance, we 
offer the remaining part of our Sacrificial Worship, viz. : 
Prayer for the satisfaction of our needs. 

Turning next to the consideration of the Minister (Ae- 
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tovpyos) or offerer, of worship, Christian Worship, though not 
in its Eucharistic completeness (which is essentially the act of 
the Body as such, and of nothing less) may be offered, szz- 
tatis mutandis, by the individual for himself, on the basis of his 
common Priesthood, 2.2, of accepted Sonship; or by the 
Head of the Family, for the Family. Yet, in this latter case, 
the surrender of the dignity for the moment to an ordained 
Priest, if present, may be a graceful acknowledgment, that 
in the Christian Church the ties of grace are ever dearer and 
higher than the ties of flesh, and that the highest aspect of the 
Christian Family is its aspect as a fraction of the Church. 

But to the right conception of worship, whether as offered 
by the individual, the household, or the Church Corporate, it 
is essential that we remember that it is offered always and 
only through the mediation of the Divine Son, as its real, 
though invisible, presenter. He, the ‘ High Priest who is set 
on the right hand of the Majesty in the heavens,’ is the one 
‘Minister of the Sanctuary (tay ayiwy dAsvToupyos) and of the 
tabernacle, which the Lord pitched, and not man’ (Heb. viii. 
2). It is only as in Christ by living membership that the in- 
dividual worships acceptably. 

The acceptance of the collective worship of the ‘two or 
three,’ or more, is*guaranteed by their being ‘gathered to- 
gether in Christ’s name,’ and by the consequent presence 
among them of Christ Himself, not as the accepter (as this 
text is sometimes misunderstood), but as the presenter of their 
worship, whose visible and audible mouthpiece and represen- 
tative, the conductor of their worship is, by delegation. 

Christ, in His Eternal and Divine nature one inseparably 
with the Father and the Spirit, and, since the Incarnation, 
inseparably one with us, is, of course, the object of our wor- 
ship. But, for the present, we are considering Him in His 
mediatorial function, as standing at the head of God’s whole 
created universe of angels and of men. By a double title, 
in the order of nature and in the order of grace, Christ is 
the Head of the Christian body, which worships through the 
Incarnate Son, Who, as our Great High Priest, ‘ ever liveth 
to make intercession for us’ in the true sanctuary above, the 
very inmost centre of God’s whole universe, the very seat of 
God’s fullest manifestation, and defined to be so by the pre- 
sence there of Christ’s glorified and spiritual body, amid the 
inaccessible light wherein God dwells. 

The visible Priesthood of those that are called official 
priests on earth is but the practically needful and orderly 
executive, whereby, as by special organs, of and belonginz to 
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the body, and in no wise to be thought of as separate or 
separable from it, the body performs to God-ward, vicariously 
and representatively, through its persona in each lawful con- 
gregation, its constant duty of worship. Or, in another dis- 
tinct yet inseparable aspect, z.c. as towards man, the Christian 
minister visibly represents and acts for the one true Invisible 
Priest, whose mouthpiece, in the very humblest and merely 
instrumental sense, he is, and through whose immaculate 
hands our feeble and unworthy offerings of praise and prayer, 
made sweet by the incense of His perfect offering of Himself, 
are acceptably presented to the Father. 

The humblest form of the public earthly exhibition of this 
high and heavenly reality, the Eternal Priesthood of Christ, is 
yet so sacred a thing, so high an honour, that none may take 
it unto himself. 

And, to give merely a practical reason, which were quite 
sufficient, orderly church life could never exist without this 
duly commissioned and delegated executive. The Church of 
Christ is not a rope of sand, an accidental aggregation of in- 
dividual atoms. It is a highly developed and complex body, 
with special organs for special functions ; organs whose evolu- 
tion by successive stages, as occasion arose, dates from the 
first in-breathing into the Church of His own life-giving Spirit 
from the lips of the Second Adam on the Day of His Resur- 
rection. Their nature and origin is simple matter of historic 
fact, the first beginning of whose record is to be sought in the 
Acts and in the rest of the New Testament. 

The official acts of the Christian Priesthood are then at 
once (and it is highly important to remember this double 
aspect of them) she acts of the whole Body, which in one sense 
empowers and authorizes them, and also, viewed from another 
side, the acts of Christ, so far as they are done ‘in His name,’ 
z.¢. within the true limits of ‘His commission and authority, 
and in and by His Spirit, whose co-operating agency can 
alone give them any efficacy in the world of spiritual realities. 

In teaching and in ruling, as well as in leading worship, 
this twofold characteristic is observable. In every act he 
does, in the way of official duty, the Christian Priest at once 
‘ gerit personam Christi’ and ‘gerit personam Ecclesie’ On 
this latter truth rests the share of the Church as a Body in the 
work of Ordination, which is witnessed to by the solemn 
public appeal of the Sz guzs, twice repeated, viz.: some time 
before Ordination, and again in the course of the Ordination 
Service itself. Full knowledge and consent, if not (ideally 
speaking) election, on the part of the Church, of those who 
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are to be her Office-bearers, is necessary to the full regularity 
and validity of their Holy Orders. It is for this reason that 
the Church so distinctly commands that Holy Orders shall be 
conferred ‘in the face of the Church’ (Preface to the Ordinal) 
and at the well-known sacred seasons (Canon XX X/.), that 
all may be aware of what is being done. The same principle 
also is embodied in the maxim ‘ Vemo detur invitis. 

It is with the same meaning, namely, to mark the share 
and interest which the Church at large has in the conferring 
of Holy Orders, that the following noticeable provisions are 
made in our Ordination Services :— 

1. The Bishop shall put the questions to them that are to 

e ordered Deacons ‘in the presence of the people.’ 

2. The solemn address to the candidates for Priesthood 
ends thus, ‘ And now that this present congregation of Christ 
here assembled may also understand your minds and wills in 
these things . . . . ye shall answer plainly to these things, 
which we, in the name of God and of His Church, shall de- 
mand of you.’ 

3. Similarly, in the Consecration of Bishops, the Arch- 
bishop addresses the candidate thus: ‘ Before I admit you to 
this Administration, I will examine you in certain Articles, to 
the end that the congregation present may have a trial, and 
bear witness, how you be minded to behave yourself in the 
Church of God!’ 

4. More significantly still the ordaining Bishop commends 
the candidates for Priesthood to the silent prayers of the con- 
gregation, and the solemn Invocation of the Vez Creator is, 
in the Ordination of Priests, and in the Consecration of 
Bishops, directed to be sung, not only by the Bishop, but by 
the Priests ‘and others that are present,’ as the act of the 
whole Church gathered together in Christ’s Name, for the 
exercise of one of its most solemn functions. 

Exactly parallel to this in our Baptismal Offices, the Invo- 
cation of the Holy Spirit, ‘Give Thy Holy Spirit to this 
Infant, [or to these persons] that he may be born again,’ &c., 
occurs in the part of the service appointed to be said by the 
congregation with the Minister. 

On the other hand, consent or election by the body of the 
Church would not of itself confer Holy Orders. There must 
be the call from above, the call from God, and that both in- 
ward and outward. There must be the inward moving by 
the Holy Ghost, and the external bestowal, through the lay- 
ing on of hands, of the special gifts of the Holy Ghost, ‘ for 
the office and work of a Priest, or a Bishop, in the Church of 
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God.’ Though they are organs of that body, livingly con- 
nected with and belonging to the body, and acting with the 
life of the body, yet it is ‘God hath set them in the Church’ 
(1 Cor. xii. 28), and ‘no man taketh this honour unto himself 
but he that is called of God, so that ‘even Christ glorified 
not Himself to be made an High Priest, but He that said 
unto Him, Thou art my Son; to-day have I begotten Thee.’ 
(Heb. v. 4, 5.) Very remarkable is it how frequently in His 
discourses in St. John our Lord declares that He came ‘ not 
of Himself, nor in His own Name, but was sent by the 
Father. It is in view of this that the writer to the Hebrews 
invites us to consider ‘the Apostle and High Priest of our 
profession, Christ Jesus.’ 

The conjunction of the two elements in the Ministerial 
commission is curiously witnessed to by the narrative, in the 
Acts of the Apostles, of the typical case of the original institu- 
tion of the Diaconate ; though it might be said with truth that 
the occasion which gave rise to it, and the nature of its duties, 
would account for a special prominence being given to the 
popular element ‘Brethren,look ye out among you seven 


7 


men of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, 


whom we may appoint over this business .... And the 
saying pleased the whole multitude: and they chose Stephen, 
&c. . . . . whom they set before the Apostles : and when they 


had prayed, they Jaid their hands on them.’ 

It may probably be said with truth that the difficulties 
and objections as to the theory and practice of the Christian 
Priesthood which have led to the use of the word ‘ Sacerdota- 
lism’ as a term of reproach and contempt, are simply due, as 
in so many other instances, to misunderstanding. But it is 
also as probably true, that much of current misunderstanding 
and dislike, at least among professedly Christian believers, is 
due to misstatement or at least partial and inadequate 
statement, of the theory, not unaccompanied by parallel per- 
version in practice, on the part of one-sided advocates. In 
the eager assertion of the solemn validity and authori- 
tativeness of the official ministerial commission, as from God 
towards man, the fact of its merely vicarious, representative, 
and delegated relation to the Supreme, unique and original 
Priesthood of Christ may not have been sufficiently kept in 
view. And even when that relation has been candidly stated 
and earnestly insisted on, the balancing and complementary 
truth of the relation of the minister to the Church collective as 
an organ in and of the body, and acting from and for, as well 
as towards, the body, may have been overlooked. And the 
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result of this omission will have been the creation, or favour- 
ing, of an idea that the Priesthood insisted upon is a thing 
altogether over and apart from the body. Romanism, with 
its enforced celibacy and caste-priesthood, has been, practically, 
much more chargeable with this omission than with the 
former; and has thus, it is needless to say, most seriously 
hindered the reception of the doctrine of the Christian Priest- 
hood, and prevented men’s seeing its full dignity and meaning. 
The effective energy of the Church, as a body made up of 
Priests and people in closest organic connection, has conse- 
quently been very seriously impaired by the attitude of 
suspicious and jealous defence taken up by the less instructed 
among the laity. The only effectual and permanent remedy 
for these evils, and for the manifold practical mischiefs resulting 
from thei, lies in the diffusion, among clergy and laity alike, 
of a sounder and more thorough conception and grasp, theo- 
retically, of the true fundamental idea of Priesthood. This 
paper, necessarily confined within very brief limits, is humbly 
offered as a small contribution towards this very desirable 
object. 

Since the above was written Canon Lightfoot’s volume on 
the Epistle tothe Colossians has been published. We feel 
truly thankful for the emphasis with which, in some most 


valuable passages, the learned Professor insists on‘the great 
truth of the ‘creative and administrative work of Christ the 
Word in the natural order of things .. His mediatorial 
function in the world,’ as well as ‘in the Church; and re- 
minds his readers that 


‘The language of the New ‘Testament is beset with difficulties, so 
long as we conceive of our Lord only in connection with the Gospel 
revelation ; but, when with the Apostles we realize in Him the same 
Divine Lord Who is and ever has been the light of the whole world, 
Who before Christianity wrought first in mankind at large through the 
avenues of the conscience, and afterwards more particularly in the 
Jews through a special though still imperfect revelation, then all 
these difficulties fall away. Then we understand the significance, 
and we recognize the truth, of such passages as these—* No man 
cometh unto ) the F ‘ather, but by Me.” “ There is no salvation in any 
other.” “He that disbelieveth the Son shall not see life, but the 
wrath of God abideth upon him.” ‘The exclusive claims advanced 
in Christ’s name have their full and perfect justification in the doc- 
trine of the Eternal Word.’ 
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ArT. VIIL—THE ARTS, CONSIDERED AS TIDE- 
MARKS OF HISTORY. 


‘Every good gift and every perfect gift is from’ above, and cometh 
down from the Father of Lights.’ 








































THE question, which of the older races of men attained to the 
greatest height in thought, and art, and life, and to which we 
owe the most of truth and sweetness and light, has been con- 
tinually coming up to the surface throughout the present 
renaissance of historical research, and it is being continually 
settled afresh and in different ways by different writers, 
and that in rather positive modes, by large conclusions and 
narrow generalizations. We are continually being instructed 
that all ancient creeds stand on one common level as to 
authority, and to historical value: that the revelation made in 
the Old Testament, or, as some prefer calling it, the religion of 
the Jews, was in no sense more from God than the religions of 
Brahma or Zoroaster ; that it had even less of divine power 
over men than these. We constantly learn that Greek faith 
was absolutely on a level with it—was far higher in itself, and 
as a preparation for the fuller light of Christ; and then 
another teacher will show us, that Greek thought is on a level 
with Christian thought in truth ; or that itis as a school for the 
intellectual and artistic side of men’s life and nature, what 
Christianity is for the moral emotions ; that it is even a much 
higher school; or that each (especially Christianity) must be 
kept to its own half of man, the one forbidden to rule our 
moral actions, the other to guide intellectual effort or inspire 
true art. 

Tossed about by these conflicting dogmas, it has seemed 
to us that if we take the fine arts as our measure, and compare 
the arts and dramas and songs of each faith and race together, 
we may possibly find they afford us a more certain standard 
than we can get from the ever-changing aspects of thought 
driven hither and thither in vague seas of words ; and liable, 
so far as this question of standard is concerned, to be vitiated, 
by reason of our seeing them only through the subsequent 
light of Christian truth and Christian morality. 

To see how, in the arts bequeathed to us by successive 
races of men, we have real, though not complete flood-marks 
of the comparative heights of thought and feeling, to which 
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those nisbanis rose, we must mee back to the origin of 
the arts. These, if we are not mistaken, are found to 
have sprung up amongst every nation so far civilized as to 
have satisfied the first necessities of life and gained any leisure 
for reflection. Nearly every such race has had its poetical 
myths—‘ those splendid flowers, as Mr. Symonds calls them, 
‘expressing in form and colour to the mental eye the thoughts 
and aspirations of whole races ;’ has had its architecture, its 
sculpture, its painting and music, or itsdramas. And we find 
also that everywhere these arts have been exercised primarily 
and chiefly in the representation of their religious faith, or to 
add dignity to their worship. The myths relate the one 
of their Gods ; the best architecture of men of all races is, we 
believe, without exception, to be found in their temples. Their 
most elaborate carvings and noblest sculptures have striven to 
represent their gods or to symbolize the divine attributes ; 
and their most enduring poetry has been religious hymns. 

Looking further into these early works of art, we find a 
second characteristic. Beside and together with their notions of 
the Deity, we see forcibly expressed their own aspirations, 
vague perhaps, but obviously powerful, towards a better, a 
happier, a more glorious and satisfactory life than men live 
on earth; we seé their yearning for something unseen, 
enduring, perfect. 

‘The type of perfect in their mind, in nature they could 
nowhere find ;’ but by thus visibly embodying in sculptured 
stone or on pictured walls, or in sacred songs and dram: is, their 
ideas of God and of that Godlike human life for which they 
yearned, they sought to grasp the dim notions and aspirations 
continually floating before them, and as constantly eluding 
them and fading away before the hard or sordid physical 
necessities of their lives; they sought to fix them for them- 
selves, and to hand them on to their children, as records of 
the Deity they were to worship, and of the perfection to which 
they might aspire. 

If this be the true account of the matter, it will follow that 
art is the offspring of man’s religious nature: wishing to use 
our words with as much distinctness as we can, we will not 
say of his spiritual life, for it was the struggle to rise to some- 
thing truer and more satisfactory than the physical, intellectual, 
and moral life they already enjoyed, which drove men to art 
as an aid, and then for a time, as a consolation under failure. 
But still the root of all art, as of all religions, is this, that 
nothing short of union with God can satisfy any human soul. 
As Professor Maurice said, ‘the longing for the manifestation 
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of God is the mystery, which lies beneath the history of the 
ancient world and interprets it ;’ and so it lies beneath its art. 
There were in fine two questions lying at the root of all their 
creeds, the answers to which their artists and poets strove to 
give: ‘Can men rise up to God ?’ was the first ; failing that, 
came the second, ‘ Will God come down to men?’ Accordingly, 
it is in their works of art that we find the most certain record of 
the highest ideas they could form at once of Divine perfection 
and human happiness ; and by comparing the arts of one race 
with those of another, we may in some sort estimate the 
relative height of their conceptions, and the comparative value 
of the ideas they have to give us. 

In making this comparison, it is obvious, that of the two 
factors present in all art, the idea or conception embodied, and 
the execution, it is the first which we must mainly consider. 
The comparative excellence of the execution would tell us 
much about the comparative culture of the races and the skill 
of the artists; but it would tell us little of the thoughts and 
wishes of the men themselves. A very noble idea may be 
found with rude execution, just as we very often find very 
great skill of execution thrown away in expressing mean or 
coarse ideas, or even destitute of any thought whatever. To 
be art at all, for our present purpose, the thought expressed 
must have some reality ; to be high art, it must be ideal. To 
be the highest art, it must, amongst other qualities, have that 
of being the most suggestive of the noblest, truest, and purest 
thoughts; on every side it touches, its spirit must be erce/sior. 

It would be impossible in the short space of a single 
article to enter seriously on so wide a subject; the most we can 
hope to do is to suggest, by a few examples, the way in 
which it might be worked out at large. We will begin with 
the Assyrian sculptures, which, judged from this point of view, 
naturally come first, as lowest of all. The animal forms they 
delighted in are marked for strength of talons, or swiftness of 
flight : cruel eagle heads, huge winged bulls, impassive, yet 
with a kind of majestic strength and stupidity ; ‘ fierce Assy- 
rian countenances, with keen, murderous eagle eyes ; animal, 
king, and god, all presented in the same form, giving forth 
their conception of the powers that ruled over them, letting 
us into the secret of what they and their people would wish 
to be.’ For here we see their kings in the circumstances 
that appeared to these Assyrians the most glorious ; seated 
on thrones, while long lines of chained captives are being driven 
up to them with whips; or else, as bound, but headless 


1 Professor Maurice: Religions of the World. 
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figures, are still kneeling before them. Divine and human 
nature, as they interpreted them, were akin to that ‘nature 
red in tooth and claw,’ which shrieks against the law of light 
and love. All their sculptures deify physical force; all hold 
up slaughter and savage victory, more savagely used, as the 
delight of the gods, and the chief glory set before kings. 

We saw lately an engraving from a Grecian bas-relief, ex- 
quisitely simple and graceful in its clear outlines, representing 
a solemn celebration of the conquest of Troy. The three 
Grecian chiefs are slaughtering Trojan captive youths. Each 
prisoner is slight in figure, young in face; each has a great 
gashed wound, from which the blood is spouting ; each has 
been stripped, and has his hands tied behind him, denoting 
his utter helplessness. Agamemnon’s captive has already 
been thrown into a hollow in the ground, in which he is made 
to sit up, whilst the king is gravely and calmly cutting his 
throat. The other chiefs are watching him, each having one 
hand on the shoulder of a captive, the other holding the 
sword with which he is about to be butchered. There is a 
similar scene described in the play of Hecuba—the sacrifice 
of Polyxena, in honour of the dead Achilles. Very superior 
in the perfect drawing of the sculptured group, in the artistic 
drawing of the dramatic one, to those rude carvings from 
Nineveh, the thought expressed is no nobler, whilst the 
beauty of the representation makes them but the more delibe- 
rately cold-blooded. In the gallery of Roman sculpture at the 
Louvre, we find a treatment of the conquered very different 
from these. Instead of calling on us to witness the triumph 
of Rome in the slaughter of weak and naked striplings, or 
lovely girls, her ‘ Barbarian Captives’ are sculptured as 
stately stalwart men of middle age, and gigantic strength. 
Mighty men of valour, their faces worn and furrowed with 
the hardships of their past and the griefs of their present lives, 
with long wild hair and rough beards, their heads bowed in 
grief, their heavy mantles folded about them from head to 
foot, no indignity has been put upon them. They inspire 
reverence and even awe, as well as compassion. Perhaps the 
finest of these is a group of four gigantesque figures, who 
bear on their shoulders a massy cornice, intended to be sur- 
mounted by a statue of Domitian. The date of this must, 
therefore, have been about A.D. 90. 

Different as they are, yet, in the immoveable calmness of 
the winged Assyrian bulls, we find some link to the arts that 
come next before us, those of Egypt and of India. In the 
Egyptian sphinxes the ideal aimed at seems to be that of 
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complete and eternal repose. Living, calm, majestic, imper- 
turbable, above the reach of passion, of circumstance, of 
time itself, they watched the ages pass across the level plains 
of burning Egypt, as free from the tumultuous joys as from 
the cruel anxieties of mortal life. Such seems to have been 
their ideal of god-like happiness; whilst their pyramids, at 
ence guarding the remains of the dead, and pointing to the 
skies, seem to say, ‘Not here, but there is rest; we wait.’ 
The Hindoo gods of the South share this character. The 
countenance of Vishnu, asleep on the lotus leaf, or on the 
many-headed serpent of Eternity, is, we are told by those 
acquainted with Indian sculpture, an almost perfect realiza- 
tion of ideal rest. Those of the North have striven for more 
of the life and beauty of Grecian art, but all seem to place 
perfection in calm. All teach men to seek in the annihilation 
of all emotions and in absorption into the unmoved deity, 
the remedy for all the evils of life, and all the sinful weak- 
nesses of men.! This, too, is the root idea of Buddhism, as 
Maurice tells. us. ‘Rest is not so much the attribute of 
Buddha as his essence ;’ and in silence and contemplation 
men may at last be absorbed into Rest. 

There was, therefore, an exce/sior in these arts, but it was 
not the excelsior of life—not, therefore, truly of men. We 
know of no passage of Greek art intended to express this 
idea of perfect rest. Many of their gods are very calm, but 
it is a calm of quite another kind. Good judges, we believe, 
consider the figure of the Dancing Faun at Naples to convey 
the expression of perfect satisfaction, but it is the satisfaction 
of active joy, of young vigorous life, absolutely content in the 
perfect rythm of its own health and beauty. And Roman 
sculpture expresses the stern and strong calm of endurance, 
not the perfect rest of satisfied contemplation. The Hebrew 
prophets and singers held forth the promise of ‘ peace—great 
peace, as the work of righteousness, with quietness and assu- 
rance for ever ;’ a less chilling peace than that of the Bud- 
dhists, and yet containing that element of rest ‘in sure 
dwellings and in quiet resting-places,’ which is nearly always 
missing in Greek art; for, perhaps, the Farnese Hercules, 
with its aspect of touching and unsatisfied melancholy, 
is hardly to be counted an exception. There is one sculp- 





* Compare Aristotle, Eth. Nicomach. lib. ii. cap. iii. section 5. 
Though Aristotle would evidently regard this teaching as an excess, the 
philosophy of the Cynics and others, as Democritus, tended in this 
direction, when they declared the virues to be dmadeias rwas Kat jpepiase 
See Sir Alex. Grant’s note on the passage. 
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tured group of Christian art, which, combining together both 
these ideas of consummated victory and of absolute peace, 
may serve as our contrast with the arts of which we have 
been speaking. But it is impossible adequately to describe 
it, for the thoughts those figures breathe are for silence, not for 
words; nor could any drawing convey the lessons one’s inmost 
spirit learns on the roof of Milan Cathedral. As you walk 
along those white marble terraces, mounting ever higher, you 
see below you the rich level plains of Lombardy, teeming 
with villages, and churches, and cities, with their long busy 
white roads, with fields and groves and glistening rivers 
stretching far away and on into the distance ; until at last 
the dark purple of the horizon lies sharp against the clear circ- 
ling blue of the sky, and the world seems ended, a perfect 
circle everywhere, except to the north, for there a veil of white 
mist conceals it, and far above that mist the snowy summits 
of alps upon alps hang, in their glittering majesty, high up 
against the sky. Not less silent and unchanging stand the 
victorious saints, in white and glistening raiment, on countless 
pinnacles, on every side, above, below, and around you. Some 
of them are leaning on the spear, or sword, or cross, by which 
they died ; others bear the palm-branch, which marks them as 
conquerors. Even without these tokens, and without the 
angel figures which bear them company, their countenances 
alone would tell you they are conquerors—conquerors over 
doubt and sin, over sorrow and pain, and death, over them- 
selves; their whole being is satisfied, all the stains and the 
weariness of their warfare are past and over; they rest as 
those may rest, who have heard the words, ‘ Well done, good 
and faithful servants.’ They rest, and yet they watch, as men 
that wait for their Lord; without a shadow of impatience, 
without a shadow of doubt, with all the certainty of those 
who know in whom they have trusted. You turn again to 
the towering alps, and by the side of that stedfast strength, 
that deep peace, that immoveable faith, even the mountain 
peaks seem to you weak and unstable. 

The execution of some amongst these statues is very un- 
equal: but the idea, the truth sought to be expressed, is un- 
mistakeable. 

We must, however, now go back for many centuries. 

In Greek art, as in those ruder and earlier arts, it is the 
gods and the godlike with which the artist is chiefly 
employed, but his ideal is different, and more complex. It is 
no longer repose, but life; no longer the dreamy content of 


passive contemplation, but the active joy of beauty, of vigour, 
M2 
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and of freedom, in every variety of mode possible to humanity. 
One can imagine Greek art turning away, wearied and un- 
satisfied, from the calm of her elder Egyptian sister, with the 
passionate cry— 


‘Tis life whereof our nerves are scant, 
Oh life, not death, for which we pant, 
More life, and better, that I want.’ 


The first-fruits of this changed ideal we may note in the 
wider compass and rich variety of Greek art ; for repose is one, 
and life is manifold and many-sided. And here we find life, 
passionate, beautiful, triumphant in its gods, conquered, 
struggling, conquering, but still always beautiful in its heroes ; 
with its various interpretations of the Divine government 
that directs the course of life, and of the meanings of life and 
death ; with its dark hints of a supreme Nemesis ever in the 
background, with its vague guesses at the shadow-life beyond. 
Instead of imaging humanity rising to Divinity with the loss 
of half its nature, the Greeks delighted to exhibit it as already 
half divine, by clothing their divinities with human forms and 
enduing them with human passions. They peopled the 
woods, and hills, and rivers, with nymphs and demigods lovely 
as nature and wilful as Undines, and so they took from nature 
her stedfast order, took from her all symbolism of a Creator's 
love, left her full of lovely, lawless, wanton life. They peopled 
Olympus with personal Deities, possessed of human natures 
and of Divine powers, governing the world mainly in the 
interests of truth and justice, but not governing their own 
passions ; sustaining a Kosmos into which they themselves 
were continually bringing a moral chaos. In going to their 
poets and dramatists to see what account they gave of the 
Deity, and how they fulfilled their mission of interpreting the 
ways of God to men, we can compare the Greek interpretation 
with that given by the seers and poets of an almost contempo- 
rary race, a race to them barbarians, to us the God-instructed 
Israelites. But we would ask our readers, in making this 
comparison, to lay aside for the moment all thought of a 
higher revelation in the Hebrew singers, and to look at them 
from the same standing point, as though equally inspired or 
equally human ; and soto judge, which of these two races, the 
cultured Greek or the ruder Hebrew, has left us the highest 
tidemark or taught us the most ennobling truths. 

In describing Phidias’ glorious statue of Zeus, ‘the 
supreme God of the Aryan race’ (?), ‘the purest deity of the 
Greek cultus, Macrobius tells us that the sculptor declared 
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that in designing it he had in mind those lines of Homer, 
which describe Zeus nodding his ambrosial locks and shaking 
Olympus. Without some such high authority as Phidias, we 
might hardly perhaps have ventured to assume, that this cele- 
brated passage is to be considered as one of the grandest 
descriptions of their supreme God to be found among their 
poets. As many will remember, it runs thus: ‘The silver- 
footed queen, the goddess Thetis,’ has come to Olympus to 
pray Zeus to avenge her son Achilles on the Grecian host: at 
first he is silent, and she renews her prayer : 


‘Then much disturbed the cloud-compeller spoke.’ 


She is, he says, making sad work between him and his wife, 
who taunts him quite often enough as it is: nevertheless, only 
desiring her to get away without letting Héré catch sight of 
her, he grants her prayer and says : 


‘To confirm thy faith I nod my head, 
For ne’er my promise shall deceive or fail 
Or be recalled, if with a nod confirmed. 
He said, and nodded with his shadowy brows ; 
Waved on the immortal head the ambrosial locks, 
And all Olympus trembled at his nod.’ 


Or, as Pope has it, perhaps for once more nobly— 


‘ High heaven with trembling the dread signal took, 
And all Olympus to the centre shook.’ 


The Israelitish singers had expressed this thought of God’s 
power and truth differently : 
‘Let all the earth fear the Lord, 


Stand in awe of Him all ye that dwell in the earth ; 
For He spake,—it was done ; He commanded,—it stood fast.’ 


And again the seer, for whom Balak sent his princes : 


‘God is not a man that He should lie, neither the son of man 
that He should repent: Hath He said and shall He not do it ? or, 
hath He spoken, and shall He not make it good?’ 


Homer indeed had no scruple in making Zeus himself 
ridiculous in his relations to his august and very disagreeable 
spouse. And his other Gods and Goddesses he uses rather 
as the foil and occasions of his heroes than as examples which 
it would be good for men and women to follow. Indeed the 
contrast between the brave and earnest struggles of his heroes 
in the midst of their mortal weakness, and snared as they are 
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in the toils of fate, with the whimsical likes and dislikes of 
the Gods in their wanton and remorseless, and even at 
moments cowardly, exercise of their immortal strength, forms 
one of the most pathetic elements of the //zad: whilst their 
quarrels, of the Goddesses especially, with each other, come in 
as playful and almost at times comic episodes, relieving the 
too great strain of the serious human tragedy. 

But going down the river of time for some—shall we say ? 
—seven hundred years more, in Aischylus we find so very 
different a conception of the inhabitants of Olympus, that 
little but the names appear at first sight to remain the same. 
Supreme and just administrator of eternal law, Zeus,—no 
longer kept awake at night by thinking how he may defeat 
his consort’s schemes and make his own wishes prevail,—is 
depicted as preserving the universe, and specially society, 
from chaos, and making all things stable by unswerving 
justice: He is recognized with awe and reverence, but abiding 
in the background He does not appear: the lesser Gods who 
are. seen, profess to be the ministers of his decrees and the 
teachers of his will. 

Miss Swanwick attributes this change of ‘the capricious 
elemental Zeus of the //iad’ into the venerable deity of the 
Oresteia, to the interfusion of Persian elements modifying 
Greek thought. We feel considerable doubt as to any very 
cogent evidence on behalf of this view being obtainable. If 
it could be proved, it would be curious to inquire how far 
Persian thought had been influenced by the Hebrew prophets, 
of whom Cyrus knew so much, and whose nation he so greatly 
favoured. 

Evidently, however, we have reached in Aéschylus a much 
higher zédemark. It is certainly one of the highest, possibly 
the very highest, in respect of the conception of God and of 
His providential rule, which their poetry ever reached, and it 
was one which they did not long maintain. Miss Swanwick 
thus collects together the evidence and sums up: ‘ The grandest 
ascriptions of omnipotence to the Olympian king.’ ‘He is 
invoked,’ she rightly says, as ‘king of kings, most blessed of 
the blest, among the perfect power most perfect, Zeus 
supreme in bliss. Characterized as ‘Mighty Zeus, pro- 
tector of the great, the Highest, who directs destiny by hoary 
law.’ ‘Zeus, Lord of ceaseless time, Almighty ruler of the 
earth :’ and apostrophized as ‘the great Artificer, supreme 
Ruler, who knows no superior, whose deed is prompt as his 
word to execute the design of his deep-counselling mind.’ 

We will take one out of the many Hebrew passages that 
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run parallel to these,—the proclamation of God’s name to 
Moses about 1450. B.C. ‘The Jehovah, the Jehovah God, 
merciful and gracious, long-suffering and abundant in goodness 
and in truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, 
transgression, and sin, and that will by no means clear the 
guilty, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children 
and upon the children’s children unto the third and fourth 
generation.’ 

This last sentence brings to mind at once the Nemesis of 
fEschylus ; it might, taken by itself, form the motto of the 
Oresteia. It is difficult to give by selected passages full utter- 
ance to Aéschylus’ conception of the supreme justice; it is 
the history, not the speeches of these tragedies, which embody 
it. We find in them a world founded on and preserved by 
hoary law, just and righteous ; which, if not originating in the 
will of Zeus, is, at any rate, formulated for mortals in his 
mind, and administered by his decree. Vengeance awaits 
every crime, bringing woe, not on the criminal only, but en- 
tailing fresh crimes on his race, and even on the place where 
the crime was perpetrated. Até, the Eumenides, fate, execute 
this law of vengeance with a blind and relentless fury :— 


‘Slow she tracks him and sure, as a lyme-hound sudden she grips him, 
Crushing him, blind in his pride, for a sign and a terror for mortals.’ 


But Phoebus, under his title of Loxias the king, adminis- 
ters the decrees of Zeus with intelligent discrimination ; for 
the higher justice of Zeus has the attribute of mercy also, as 
all true justice must have ; and thus 
‘ Against their will 

Rebellious men are tutored to be wise ; 

A grace, I ween, of the divinities 

Who, from their holy seats, mankind arraign.’ 


So we find Loxias interposing to rescue Orestes from the 
Furies, on the ground that in the murder of his mother he has 
obeyed the higher law, avenging his father in compliance with 
the express command of the God. 

Very different, and yet not unfrequently coincident, is the 
conception of the relation between affliction and sin, between 
God and man, given us in the grand dramatic poem of Job, 
The notion that the evils which befall men are tokens of the 
Divine vengeance for their own or for ancestral crimes, is the 
very notion contended against throughout and finally refuted.' 


1 Even if we adopted—which we are by no means prepared to do— 
the view of those who regard the speeches of Elihu as of a later date than 
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Here misery, sickness, death itself are evils which come from 
without, from the accusing foe, who seeks by these outward 
afflictions to destroy the faith of God’s servants and overcome 
their obedience. Here Jehovah himself permits the trial, 
watches over it, causes it to turn to good instead of evil, so 
that the fiery persecution, through which Job passes, results 
not only in his securer happiness, but in placing him in a far 
higher condition, morally and intellectually, than that in which 
at first we find him. 

The Oresteta ends by Pallas, as ruler of Athens, substitu- 
ting for the old rude law of the blood-avenger—answering to 
the government of the Eumenides—the administration of jus- 
tice by the high court of the Areopagus, which is to copy in 
its decrees that higher justice, of which she and Loxias have 
just given the example,— 

‘ This court august, untouched by bribes, 
Sharp to avenge, wakeful for those that sleep, 
Establish I a bulwark to these lands.’ 


The whole of this passage reminds us forcibly of the similar 
substitution made for the blood-avenger, by the provision of 
cities of refuge and public trial at their gates, in the Mosaic 
law; but this lies beyond our present purpose. The blessing 
bestowed by Pallas on Athens, too long to quote, may be 
compared with the blessing decreed for Zion in Isaiah xxv. 8. 

But whatever be the agency by which the world’s govern- 
ment is carried on, the whole is referred absolutely to the will 
of Zeus, Thus the chorus laments— 


‘ Alas, ill-omened praise of Fate, 
Baneful and still unsatisfied, 
Alas, ’tis Zeus in will, in deed, 
Sole cause, sole fashioner ; for say 
What comes to mortals undecreed 
By Zeus, what here that owneth not his sway ? 
Woe ! woe !’ 

‘I girded thee,’ the Lord had said to Cyrus by Isaiah, ‘I girded 
thee, though thou hast not known me. I am the Lord, and there is 
none else. I form the light and create darkness ; I make peace and 
create evil. Woe unto him that striveth with his Maker; let the 
potsherd strive with the potsherd of the earth.’ 


Again, when Orestes says— 


‘ Weighing all, no power I know 
Save Zeus, if I aside would throw 
This groundless burden of distress ;’ 


the rest of the poem, this would not affect the argument. We simply 
take the book as it stands in the Jewish canon, 
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his voice may sound to many like a dim whisper of dine 
tender words ?— 


‘“ Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people,” saith your God, 

‘Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem and cry unto her 

That her warfare is accomplished, 

That her iniquity is pardoned, 

For she hath received of the Lord’s hand double for all her sins.”’” 


Agamemnon says, 
‘Zeus with propitious eye 
Beholds the victor’s sway with mercy crowned.’ 
‘He hath showed thee, O man, what is good, and what doth the soul 


require of thee, but to do justly and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God ?’ 


Or again, 
‘TI desired mercy, and not sacrifice.’ 


We have dwelt too long perhaps on Aéschylus, but we 
must find room for two more of his higher notes— 


‘An untainted mind 
Is heaven’s best gift ;’ 
and this 
“This the sum of wisdom hear ; 
Justice’s altar aye revere, 
Nor ever dare, 
Lusting after worldly gear, 
With atheist foot to spurn ; beware, 
Lurketh retribution near. 
But who unforced, with spirit free, 
Dares to be just, is ne’er unblest, 
Whelmed utterly he cannot be.’ 
‘ Unto the upright there ariseth light out of darkness, 
Surely he shall not be moved for ever ; the righteous shall be in 
everlasting remembrance ; 
He shall not be afraid of evil tidings, 
His heart is fixed, trusting on the Lord.’ 


Next to Aéschylus in point of time, and often at least 
equal to him in elevation of thought, comes Pindar. From 
him let us first take—though it is by no means a specimen 
of his loftiest flights—what Mr. Symonds with justice terms 
‘this truly beautiful description of a thoroughly successful 
life, as imagined by a Greek :’ 


‘That man is happy and songworthy by the skilled, who, 
victorious by might of hand or vigour of foot, achieves the greatest 
prizes with daring and with strength, and who in his lifetime sees his 
son, while yet a youth, crowned with Pythian wreaths. The brazen 
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heaven, it is true, is inaccessible to him, but, whatsoever joy we racé 
of mortals taste, he reaches to the furthest voyage, 


The following out of many is perhaps the most exact Hebrew 
parallel ; the source of the happy life is different, for to the 
Israelite the heavens were neither brazen nor inaccessible,! 
whilst the welfare of his country was as necessary an element 
of his happiness as the prosperity of his children : 


‘ Blessed is every one that feareth the Lord, that walketh in His ways, 

For thou shalt eat the labour of thy hand ; oh! well is thee and 
happy shalt thou be : 

Thy wife shall be as the fruitful vine upon the walls of thy house, 

Thy children like the olive branches round about the table ; 

The Lord from out of heaven shall so bless thee, that thou shalt see 
Jerusalem in prosperity all thy days long, 

Yea, thou shalt see thy children’s children, and peace upon Israel.’— 
Psalm cxxviii. 


The next passage is Pindar’s description of the future state 
of weal. We again adopt Mr. Symonds’ translation ; he is 
speaking of those souls of the dead— 


‘From whom Persephone 
Due atonement shall receive 
For the things that made to grieve’ 


in their earthly life ; and this is their bliss : 


‘Shines for them the sun’s warm glow 
When ’tis darkness here below ; 

And the ground before their towers, 
Meadow land with purple flowers, 
Teems with incense-bearing treen, 
Teems with fruit of golden sheen ; 
Some in steed and wrestling feat, 
Some in dice take pleasure sweet, 
Some in harping 





And then, after he has described the pains of the guilty souls, 
we come on these two additional and to us rather incongruous 
lines,— 

‘Whilst pious spirits tenanting the sky 

Chant praises to the Mighty One on high.’ 


By way of comparison we will give only two lines from the 
Psalmist, when, looking on to the future life, he sums up his 
sure and certain hope : 


1 Neither were they always inaccessible to Pindar, as a subsequent 
uotation will show. ‘The first Psalm gives another parallel to this pas- 
q § Pp P 
sage. 
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‘I shall behold Thy presence in righteousness, 
When I awake up after Thy likeness I shall be satisfied.’—Ps. xvii. 16. 


Whether Sophocles, the next of the Greek dramatists to 
fEschylus, sounded so high a note as ‘the bright and splendour- 
loving’ Pindar, is a question on which opinions will differ. 
This is the account of the Divine providence which he puts into 
the mouth of Philoctetes : 


‘ Never have I known 
That the base perish : such the Gods protect, 
Delighting from the realms of death to snatch 
The crafty and the guileful ; but the just 
And generous they in ruin always sink : 
How for these things shall we account 
Or how approve them? When I find the Gods unjust, 
How shall I praise their heavenly governance ?’ 


The Hebrew Psalmist had felt the same perplexity some 
700 years before, but he had gone deeper than the surface- 
enigma of life, knowing where to look for light, and humbled 
by that knowledge. 


‘ My feet were almost gone, my treadings had well nigh slipped : 

‘And why? I was grieved at the wicked, I do also see the un- 
godly in such prosperity. For they are in no peril of death, but are 
lusty and strong. 

‘They come to no misfortune like other folk, neither are they 
plagued like other men. 

‘And I said, Then have I cleansed my heart in vain and washed 
my hands in innocency. 

‘For all the day long have I been plagued, and chastened every 
morning. 

‘Then thought I to understand this, but it was too hard for me : 

‘Until I went into the sanctuary of God, then understood I the 
end of these men. 

: - So foolish was I and ignorant, I was even as a beast before 
Thee.’—Ps. Ixxiii. [probably about 1040 B.C a] 


This again is the lament of the faithful and noble Antigone, 
as she is led to death : 


‘Thus I, unhappy wretch, come living to the caverns of the dead. 
What righteous law of the Gods have I transgressed? Why must I 
yet look to the Gods, unhappy that I am? What helper must I 
summon to my aid? for by righteous dealing I have obtained the 
reward of unrighteousness.’ 


Not less passionate is Job’s cry, whilst as yet equally 
certain with Antigone of his own rectitude: 
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*Surely I would speak to the Almighty, and I desire to reason with 
God ; 
Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.’ 


The epilogue spoken after the death of Heracles by his 
son is still more outspoken than Antigone ; they are bearing 
the body to the funeral pyre: 


‘Praise him, ye attendants, being sensible of the great injustice of 
the Gods, who, though they gave him being and are called his parents, 
can endure to look on these sufferings. ‘The future, indeed, no one 
can foresee; but the events now present are lamentable to us and 
disgraceful to them. ... And nought is there of these sufferings 
which is not Zeus.’ 


The following passage from an unknown Jewish writer, 
living probably much about the same time as Sophocles, is 
surely a far truer estimate of death, even in relation to the 
great and rude Heracles of the tender heart, than that : 


‘The souls of the righteous are in the hand of God, and there 
shall no torment touch them. In the sight of the unwise they seemed 
to die, and their departure is taken for misery, and their going from 
us to be utter destruction. But they are in peace. For though they 
be punished in the sight of man, yet is their hope full of immortality ; 
and having been a little chastised, they shall be greatly rewarded, for 
God proved them, and found them worthy for Himself.’—Wisdom iii. 
2, &c. 


Again Sophocles sums up human life thus : 


‘Not to have been born is beyond controversy the best; and 
when one has seen the light, to return as soon as possible to the place 
whence he came, is by much the next best lot. For when youth 
comes bringing thoughtless follies, what troublous woe wanders apart 
from it? what woe is not therein? Murders, factions, strife, wars, 
and envy: and the iast scene is allotted to loathsome old age, im- 
potent, unsociable, unloved, where the worst of ills dwell together.’ 


Pindar had written more nobly and with a higher faith 
than this :— 

‘Brief, he says, ‘is the growing time of joy for mortals, and 
briefly too doth its flower fall to earth, shaken by fell fate. Things of 
a day, what are we, and what are we not? A shadow’s dream is man. 
But when the splendour that God gives descends, then there remains 
a radiant light and gladsome life for mortals.’ ! 


This is the Psalmist’s view of human life: 


‘ Like as a father pitieth his children, 
So the Lord pitieth them that fear him, 


1 Translated by Mr. Symonds : vide 7he Greek Poets. 
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For He knoweth whereof we are made, 

He remembereth that we are but dust. 

The days of man are but as grass, 

For he flourisheth as a flower of the field, 

For the wind passeth over it and it is gone, 

And the place thereof shall know it no more ; 

But the merciful goodness of the Lord endureth for ever 
and ever, 

And His righteousness upon children’s children.’— Ps. ciii. 


And instead of the ‘loathsome old age, impotent, unso- 
ciable, unloved,’ we have this : 


‘Thou shalt guide me with Thy counsel, and afterwards receive 
me into glory. 

‘My flesh and my heart faileth, but Thou art the strength of my 
heart, and my portion for ever.’ 


Had the Grecian poets been able to speak thus, Plato 
would hardly have desired to banish them from the Republic. 
In passing from them we must note how great is the 
similarity of all the human sorrows, perplexities, fears, the 
expressions of which we have been contrasting in Greek and 
Hebrew song ; it is the hope and the faith that are so often 
far asunder. The Greek’s faith is vague, beautiful at times, 


but doubtful ; he is as one that beats the air. Whenever the 
problems of life and futurity come before him, he is tossed 
about with every changing mood. He guesses, and knows 
that he is only guessing. The Israelite’s faith is fixed, and 
his hope is sure : sorrow or sin, passion or haste, may obscure 
it for a time, but he knows that it is there: he grasps it with 
the firm hold of intellectual intuition, he knows that he is 
standing on the Rock that is higher than he, and that the 
everlasting arms are underneath him, however thick the 
darkness may be about him. 

It is difficult indeed to sum up the characteristics of 
Judaism and of Christianity, as distinguished from Hea- 
thenism, more briefly and more beautifully than in the words 
of the lamented Arthur Hallam. Even those who know 
them well—and they are far too little known—will pardon us 
for citing them once more : 


‘What is the distinguishing character of Hebrew literature, 
which separates it by so broad a line of demarcation from that 
of every ancient people? Undoubtedly the sentiment of erotic devo- 
tion, which pervades it. Their poets never represent the Deity as an 
impassive principle ; a mere organizing intellect removed at infinite 
distance from human hopes and fears. He is for them a Being of 
like passions with themselves, requiring heart for heart, and capable 
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of eileen sili: because atts of feeling and returning it. bl 
Awful, indeed, are the thunders of His utterance, and the clouds that ea 
surround His dwelling-place ; very terrible is the vengeance He exe- . 
cutes on the nations that forget Him; but to His chosen people, and — 
especially to the men “ after His own heart,” whom He anoints from a 
the midst of them, His “still, small voice” speaks in sympathy and . 
loving kindness. Every Hebrew, while his breast glowed with pa- 7 
triotic enthusiasm at those promises, which he shared as one of the : 

favoured race, had a yet deeper source of emotion, from which gushed 2 
perpetually the aspirations of prayer and thanksgiving. He might a 
consider himself alone in the presence of his God ; the single being : 
to whom a great revelation had been made, and over whose head ° 
“an exceeding weight of glory” was suspended. His personal wel- P 
fare was infinitely concerned with every event that had taken place fe 
in the miraculous order of Providence. For him the rocks of Horeb 3 
had trembled, and the waters of the Red Sea were parted in their : 
course. The word given on Sinai with such solemn pomp of ministra- : 
tion, was given to his own individual soul, and brought him into ' 
immediate communion with his Creator, That awful Being could 
never be put away from him. He was about his path, and about his 
feet, and knew all his thoughts long before. Yet this tremendous, 

enclosing presence, was a presence of love. It was a manifold, ever- i 
lasting manifestation of one deep feeling—a desire for human affec- ( 
tion. Such a belief, while it enlisted even pride and self-interest on 

the side of piety, had a direct tendency to excite the best passions of : 
our nature. Love is not long asked in vain from generous disposi- 
tions, A Being, never absent, but standing beside the life of each 
man with ever watchful tenderness, and recognized, though invisible, ‘ 
in every blessing that befel them from youth to age, became naturally 


the object of their warmest affections. Their belief in Him could 
not exist without producing, as a necessary effect, that profound im- 
pression of passionate individual attachment, which, in the Hebrew 
authors, always mingles with, and vivifies their faith in, the Invisible. 
All the books in the Old Testament are breathed upon by this breath 
of life. Especially is it to be found in that beautiful collection, en- 
titled the Psalms of David, which remains, after some thousand 
years, perhaps the most perfect form in which the religious sentiment 
of man has been embadied. 

‘But what is true of Judaism is yet more true of Christianity, 
“matre pulchra filia pulchrior.” In addition to all the characters of 
Hebrew Monotheism, there exists in the doctrine of the Cross a 
peculiar and inexhaustible treasure for the affectionate feelings. The 
idea of the GeadvOpwro¢e (God-Man), the’'God whose goings forth have 
been from everlasting, yet visible to men for their redemption as an 
earthly temporal creature, living, acting and suffering among them- 
selves, then (which is yet more important) transferring to the unseen 
place of His spiritual agency the same humanity He wore on earth, 
so that the lapse of generations can in no way affect the conception 
of His identity ; this is the most powerful thought that ever addressed 
itself to a human imagination. It is the wov o7® which alone was 
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wanting to move the world. Here was solved at once the great pro- 
blem, which so long had distressed the teachers of mankind, how to 
make virtue the object of passion, and to secure at once the warmest 
enthusiasm in the heart, with the clearest perception of right and 
wrong in the understanding. ‘The character of the blessed Founder 
of our faith became an abstract of morality to determine the judg- 
ment, while at the same time it remained personal and liable to love. 
The written Word and established Church prevented a degeneration 
into ungoverned mysticism, but the predominant principle of vital 
religion always remained that of self-sacrifice to the Saviour. Not 
only the higher divisions of moral duties, but the simple, primary 
impulses of benevolence, were subordinated to this new absorbing 
passion. The world was loved “in Christ alone.” ‘The brethren 
were members of His mystical body. All the other bonds that had 
fastened down the Spirit of the Universe to our narrow round of 
earth were as nothing in comparison to this golden chain of suffering 
and self-sacrifice, which at once riveted the heart of man to One, 
who, like himself, was acquainted with grief. Pain is the deepest 
thing we have in our nature, and union through pain has always 
seemed more holy and more real than any other.’! 


There are two or three other points of divergence which 
it may be well to note. One is the vast difference of the 
Greeks’ faith amongst themselves, and the almost complete 
unity of the Hebrews’ through these seven centuries. Between 
the religion of Homer and the faith of A¢schylus, nay even 
between the faith of A%schylus and that of Sophocles, there is 
a marked divergency. From Moses to Malachi there is 
hardly any fundamental or real difference. 

We mean that the unity of the Godhead, the love of God 
as the prime duty of man, the conviction of retribution and 
reward, are taught from first to last. Even if we listen to 
critics like Mr. Mill, who seem to us inclined to exaggerate 
whatever amount of difference does exist between the tone of 
the Mosaic Law and that of the Prophets, it must still be ob- 
served, that even ¢Acy admit that this difference is all in favour 
of the later writers, and that whatever change has occurred 
has been wholly in the direction of improvement. Certainly, 
it in no wise affects our argument, if we are called upon to 
recognize some degree of change, so long as even opponents 
of revelation admit such change to be wholly in the way of a 
wider humanity and a deeper spirituality. 

But how different is the case of heathendom. We have 
paused, for lack of space, at Sophocles. Need we say that 
to go on to the works of the next great artist in dramatic 
poetry, Euripides, would be to encounter a declension, so far 


1 Remains, pp. 275-278. [The italics are ours.] 
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as religious feeling is concerned. It is,no doubt, possible, that 
Schlegel and some other critics have dealt hardly with 
Euripides, both as poet and as teacher. But, after making 
all allowances, he must, in the matter of faith and reverence, 
be placed on a distinctly lower level than Aéschylus, or Pindar, 
or Sophocles. 

Then look at the rise of the school of Epicurus, and its 
effect on the poetry of both Greece and Rome. We do not 
wish to forget that the song of the minstrel and high-priest 
of the system, the unhappy Lucretius, contains many ele- 
ments of solemn truth, as well as of intense beauty. That 
philanthropic temper, and also that deep sense of infinitude 
which has struck religious readers, such as Keble; nay, 
even the very fierceness of the poet’s protests against the 
claims of religion, as he knew it, against the ideas of sacrifice 
and of endless woe, all testify to his conviction that he is not 
declaiming against cobweb-like fairy tales, that can be blown 
away with a breath. We cannot tell whether a presentation 
of a truer view of the Divine Providence might have altered 
the impressions of the gifted author of the De Rerum Natura ; 
but the history of the man and of his poem, as it stands, is 
fraught with sorrow and awe. And yet, perhaps, to many 
minds, there is something still sadder in the light and 
careless Epicureanism of some others of the poetic choir, such 
as the pseudo-Anacreon, and Catullus, and Horace. And, 
though a brief protest, such as the noble hymn of Cleanthes 
the Stoic, may occasionally be heard, yet there can be little 
doubt but that Epicurism, as taught by the poets, did much 
to lower the general tone of heathen society. Mohler de- 
clares—and we can well believe him—that there is evidence to 
show that the treatment of slaves became worse under its 
blighting influence. We will not go into any of those details, 
which prove the correctness of the painful description given 
in the opening pages of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 
Mr. Farrar, in his Life of Christ, seems half inclined to 
censure those who, with Dollinger, in his Heidenthum und 
Fudenthum, or Ernest Renan, in his L’Antechrist, have fur- 
nished such evidence. Yet, it must be borne in mind, that, if 
sceptics have full liberty to trace the sins and errors of Chris- 
tendom, an entire silence on the previous and on the present 
condition of pagan lands must inevitably lead to false con- 
clusions. 

With the Greek, so far as Divine truth and human 
faith are concerned, we seem to be on the sea of fancy; 
with the Israelite, we are in the land of reason, experience, 
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and conviction. Then, again, between their conceptions of 
the Divine glory—one idea which runs through the Greek 
poems, and which affects the whole character of Greek sculp- 
ture, is wholly absent in Hebrew poetry. To the Greeks, 
happiness is an essential characteristic of the Deity, ‘most 
blessed of the blest, Zeus is supreme in bliss. This is 
never denied, it is simply wanting in the Hebrew singers, as 
in all true Christian art; to them it is divine to impart bliss, 
to compassionate suffering, to remove sorrow, but the personal 
enjoyment of happiness is never spoken of as divine, it is an 
accident, a result, not an element of perfection. They do 
not hesitate to affirm that God is grieved at the wicked every 
day, and that the Messiah is to prove ‘a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief’ On the other hand, how joyfully 
strong in hope and peace these Hebrew poets can be, whilst 
the most joyous passages of the Greek dramatists have so 
often an undertone of melancholy. 

For ‘ever and anon a sigh peers through their lavish 
mirth,’ and however bravely ‘they tune their lay to drive away 
all sorrow,’ it is with the constant sense ‘that bliss, alas, to- 
night must pass, and woe may come to-morrow.’ 

Again, it is instructive to compare the //iad, the Bible of 
the Greeks, as it‘ has been called, with the Bible of the 
Hebrews, and ask, which is the widest-minded, the many- 
sided book—which comes home the most universally to the hearts 
and minds and longings of men of every race and every age 
and every condition of life? Doubtless He, who in executing 
His purpose of raising mankind nearer to Himself, committed 
the revelation of the Divine nature and worid-government to 
the Israelites, allotted also to the Greeks the task of idealizing 
the human nature and of developing and cultivating all its 
capacities, both mentally, physically, and esthetically. And 
yet, or rather because the Hebrew was being taught to know 
and worship God, whilst the Greek was learning to understand 
and cultivate men—the ‘narrower-minded’ Hebrew’s Bible 
gives a fuller, more varied, and more intensely human picture 
of men than does the Greek’s. One more comparison. In the 
Greek drama, the interest and the tragedy consist in this, men 
conquered by circumstance. In the single dramatic poem 
remaining to us of the Hebrews, God is so controlling circum- 
stance that his servant shall conquer. In the modern drama 
the tragic interest turns on men conquering circumstance : 
thus all unconsciously the light and the victory of the 
Incarnation and the cross is reflected, even by those, who 
thought they drew their inspiration from ancient Athens alone. 
VOL, IL—NO. I, N 
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It was probably in the realm of sculpture that Greek art 
reached its height ; for its perfection in the matter of execution 
Greek artists had obvious advantages above every other race, 
and we suppose that so far as beauty is concerned, and the 
power of completely expressing their idea, no other sculptors 
have approached them. We can only take one specimen, but 
surely no one can study the Venus Victrix of the Louvre 
without being almost enthralled with her loveliness. It is 
impossible to describe the mingled grace and dignity of her 
figure—the idea it gives you of overflowing life and elasticity, 
the queenly pose of her head, the expression of freedom and 
of triumph, conveyed, not in the face alone, but in her whole 
attitude. As far as such mingled power and loveliness can 
satisfy you, there is nothing more to be, desired. But the 
merely earthly beauty of her face, the self-assertion of her 
attitude, the stony scorn on her lovely lips hardly satisfy 
one’s ideal of pure womanhood, and certainly do not raise 
our thoughts to anything higher than that. She might 
very well stand for Venus looking on, whilst at her own 
command Psyche is being tortured at her feet. Venus, Morris 
tells us, has been very wroth because Psyche is too lovely, but 
now at last she has her in her power, and she stands— 


‘Calm and very fair, 
Her white limbs bared of all her golden hair, 
Into her heart all wrath cast back again 
As on the terror and the helpless pain 
She gazed with gentle eyes, and unmoved smile.’ 


There are in the same gallery several statues of Diana, the 
graceful and mighty huntress, with much of calm dignity, 
with beautiful self-contained, self-regarding faces, all of the 
same type as the Venus; they go so far and they go no 
further. Let us go upinto one of the picture-galleries above, 
and seek out among Christian works of art one to contrast 
with this." The Suisse cannot direct you to Raphael’s S. 
Marguerite: he politely inquires for you of a comrade; 
neither of them have heard of it; nevertheless it is there, 
though not so easily found as Rubens’ savage beasts or large 
Flemish beauties. Very young, younger than Venus, little 
more than a child, S. Margaret has come through the gloomy 


1 It has been said, that it is impossible to compare a statue and a pic- 
ture together ; as works of art it may be, so subtlely different are their 
objective modes of expression and their subjective results on the beholder. 
But the ideas respectively revealed by each may surely be compared, the 
one with the other; it is this common quantity, the value of which we 
are now concerned with, and this alone. 
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valley that stretches far behind her, and now at its end, amidst 
desolate rocks and gloom, she has met the Dragon who came 
out to drive her back or to destroy her. And she has con- 
quered her foe: she too is Victrix. It may be the palm- 
branch in her little outstretched hand, it may be her most 
innocently lovely face, that has overthrown him: however 
that may be, he lies prostrate before her, gnashing his teeth 
and helplessly clutching the air with his tremendous claws, 
whilst he lashes the ground with huge coils of his serpent tail, 
vainly, seeking to enfold her. She has conquered, but she is 
not conscious of her conquest, though her little feet are tread- 
ing on his loathsome bat-like wing; she does not even see 
him : forgetting all that is past, all her mind is bent on that 
which lies beyond, as with a modest childlike grace she steps 
carefully onward, without triumph as without fear ; her pure 
wide-opened eyes are earnestly fixed upon the upward path 
that leads her to her Lord. 

Setting aside Christian and Greek faith for the moment, we 
ask our readers to consider how essentially different are these 
two types, not in degree, but in kind ; how wide apart is the 
finite life expressed in the Venus, and the life foreshadowed 
in S. Margaret’s wistful gaze; between the self-contented, self- 
regarding soul of the one, the purity and self-forgetfulness of 
the other. 

And which of these two is the highest, and therefore the 
truest ideal of womanhood, which ennobles our thoughts and 
elevates our aspirations the most when we study it ? 

With the Greeks’ wonderful artistic power, it can never be 
said they were less able to express their highest ideal than the 
Christian artist has been. And yet we may ask, is there any 
statue of Zeus comparable in majesty of thought or in moral 
power to the Moses of Michael Angelo, with, as some say this 
Moses has, the face of him who talked with God on the Mount. 
Even considering only the energy expressed, is there any 
Grecian statue so full of the conquering fire of the higher life 
as are some of his prophets—Ezekiel we think it is, iah. 

Those faultless heads of the Apollo, perfect in physical 
beauty and in intelligence, are not very high conceptions of 
the young man in his glory. There is nothing in them incon- 
sistent with the legends that told of his shooting down the 
children of Niobe one by one before her face ; of his flaying 
Marsyas and hanging him on the plane-tree : all the statue tells 
one is, that if he “did such things, he did them witha splendid 
smile and a perfect grace.' 


1 Mr. Matthew Arnold somewhere in his poems so describes him, 
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Contrast these with the S. John the Evangelist, the one 
that holds the pen and has the eagle by his side; with 
Raphael’s S. Michael (also at the Louvre) ; or with that most 
wonderful face passing all description, the central figure in 
Leonardo’s ‘ Last Supper,’ as given in the life-size engraving 
taken about 1849, before which silence is the only possible 
attitude of the soul. Possibly the union of intellectual gran- 
deur and moral power and purity cannot be approached in a 
human form without those traces of toil, of sorrow, of self- 
negation, of reverence, of holy anger or holier love, which not 
only override but disturb the physical beauty of form and 
colour. But Greek sculpture, uniting intellectual grandeur 
with physical beauty alone, makes their sensuous result the 
chief, if not the whole, of human excellence. It represents to 
us the perfection of that part of man’s nature whereby he is 
akin to nature and to matter; and it must therefore take 
a lower standing than the art which gives us, with less perfect 
execution, the higher humanity which is drawing nearer to the 
Divine. 

Then the Greeks sought to express the perfect for which 
they craved by proportion. All the misery, all the mean- 
nesses, all the errors of humanity, are owing to these ever 
being too much or too little ; all will be right when men have 
learned to balance their natures rythmically, musically, as the 
Deity does. And so their temples arose in exquisite propor- 
tions, as though built to the music of Apollo’s lyre, a joy to 
the eye for ever. But there was no aspiration in those level 
lines, there was no suggestion of infinity in those complete 
proportions ; in attaining perfection they had shut out the 
Divine. It was not so with the Temple of the Hebrews, which 
very possibly fell far short of the perfection of the Parthenon 
to the eye, but whose builder opened his prayer of dedication 
with the words— 





‘Behold the heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot contain 
Thee, how much less this house that I have builded ?—yet hearken 
unto the prayer Thy servant shall make in this place.’ 


And it is very different in a noble Gothic cathedral, 
with its endless variety, its rich traceries, its clustering columns 
and up-springing arches, and fretted pinnacles, and massy 
towers and soaring spires, all partly seen and partly hidden, 
all with a unity of spirit in a multiplicity of forms, all stimu~ 


‘watching how the whetting sped.’ For the other side, see Mr. Ruskin’s 
Modern Painters, vol. i. 
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lating the imagination and raising the thoughts, each noble in 
itself, all suggestive of something higher than itself. 

Here again the same strange difference meets us; in all 
Greek art you come to anend. It is very perfectly beautiful; 
you can look at it a long time, you can come back to it from 
time to time to bathe in its loveliness, to rest your mind in its 
fair proportions. But you cannot find its meaning grow upon 
you every time you see it; it is not a sacrament of inward 
strength and purity to your spirit. The artist’s skill is beyond 
you, but the idea he had in his mind is not. He leads youa 
long way perhaps, but it is up to a dead wall at last, where 
his work is ended without pointing to anything beyond itself : 
it is complete, and therefore it does not satisfy, it does not 
even excite, our nobler aspirations. 

Thus, there was an erce/siov in Greek art, and it was an 
excelsior of life; but it was the psychical and physical, not 
the spiritual life. Nearly perfect in its kind, its kind was not 
divine, and, therefore, not fully human. 

This, at least, is certain, it failed to satisfy the best of the 
Greeks themselves; to these the Gods became types of all 
that men should shun. Its effects on the Greeks generally 
are suggested by its own brief life. One of its latest critics, 
to whom we have referred so much (and, we may add, 
despite our differences, so gratefully) Mr. Symonds, dating its 
glorious outburst at Athens at 477, and the commencement 
of its decay at 413 years before the birth of our Lord, limits 
its glory to sixty-four years. For two generations, for sixty- 
four years, Grecian art and philosophy had been educating 
the youth of Greece, and the fruit of this education was not 
excelsior, it was decline. Why? Surely because it had no 
sure faith, no growing life to give them; but satisfying their 
senses with its own exceeding loveliness, it dragged them 
down to its own sensuous level. History did but repeat itself 
when, in the progress of the Renaissance, the artists of Italy, 
forsaking the Christian art of Michael Angelo and Raphael, 
of Fra Angelico and Andrea del Sarto, strove to be purely 
classical, in idea as in execution, and fell. 

The character of Greek art and thought (for the two are 
inseparable), during the subsequent period, from the conquests 
of Alexander to the final extinction of classical civilization, 
from 323 B.C. to 300 A.D., we will give in Mr. Symonds’ own 
words :—! 

‘ Athens’ (before 323) ‘ has ceased to be an empress; has become 
a garrulous housewife, contents herself with amusements.’ 


1 The Greek Poets: J. A. Symonds, chap. i. 
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Later on :— 


‘The art of writing without anything to say, the sister art of 
quarrying the thoughts of other people, and setting them out in 
elaborate prolixities of style, are brought to perfection : at the same 
time, side by side with these literary moths and woodlice, are the 
more industrious ants,—students of the paste-brush and scissors sort, 
to whom we owe much for the preservation of scraps of otherwise 
lost treasures. ... The genius of Hellas has nothing better to do 
than to potter about like a dilettante among her treasures.’ 


Her chief honour in these days is that she has founded the Alex- 
andrian school; but then we read: ‘ Alexandria in Idylls and 
Epigrams is carving cherry-stones, after the sculptor’s mallet 
has been laid aside” And though Athens educated Rome, 
and grafted Roman strength on ‘her own subtle beauty, yet, 
at the end of this last period, ‘the genius of Greece was 
effete.’ Then, strangely enough, he declares it was the icono- 
clastic zeal and piety of the Christians which ‘put an end 
practically to Greek art and literature ;’ thus achieving that 
mysterious task of slaying the dead. 

For 400 years, then, before the birth of Christ, the vitality 
of Greek thought and art had been steadily declining ; and if 
we look round at the close of that period, what shall we see? 
Assyrian conquests, long forgotten, are buried out of sight in 
the desert sands. Egyptian sphinxes and pyramids are 
barely known as the dead memorials of the long-forgotten 
dead. Hindoos, instead of gaining calm repose in the con- 
templation of purity in Brahma, of intelligence in Buddha, 
are seeking safety in self-torture, or happiness in selfish 
power. The Hebrew prophets have ceased to speak; the 
people waiting for their Messiah are for the most part fondly 
dreaming that when He comes, He will come for none but 
themselves. Grecian art is nearly lifeless; of Grecian thought 
one thing remains living and life-giving, their language, 
‘itself an idea,’ as Sara Coleridge says, cultivated to the 
utmost, and made fit as human language can be, to receive, 
without obscuring, and to preserve, without degrading, the 
spiritual truths about to be poured into it from Heaven. But 
for this treasure, Athenians themselves have now no higher 
use than daily to hear or to tell in it some new thing ; 
Athens is filled with idols; the genius of Greece is dying. 
Rome, indeed, has her poet, will have her Stoics ; but the 
last of the Romans has slain himself, not stoical enough to 
survive the death of his country. 

There is not one free nation left; of Grecian art and 
thought, of Roman patriotism and law, this is the practical 
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result, ‘there is no help from the gods, and no hope for men ; 
let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die, 

Then, when all human efforts had failed, and all human 
aspirations seemed quenched in despair, without the efforts 
of men, without the wisdom of the schools, without the aid 
of artist or of poet, the Day-star arose, and once for all 
Despair for men was slain. The great Conqueror of anarchy 
and of slavery, the Prince of Peace, and the Life of men, He 
for whom, ‘far and wide, though all unknowing,’ all human 
hearts had been yearning, the Incarnate One, whom Socrates. 
may have dimly foreseen, and whom Isaiah had plainly fore- 
told, was come ; and Galilzean fishermen were proclaiming far 
and wide the answer to those questions which artist and sage 
had vainly sought to divine, ‘God has come down to men; 
henceforth men can rise up to God.’ 

We are not wandering from our subject : for if the Christian 
record be divine, we have here, given us from Heaven itself, 
the vast and still onward-moving epic poem of the human 
race. And for those who question its divine origin, the Christian 
record itself, with its amazing, unspeakable, awful tragedy, 
must stand up as the one transcendent work of art, at once 
answering every question and satisfying every aspiration of 
the soul, and actually being the turning-point of the world’s 
history. 

It has been also the turning-point in the world’s art. Art 
indeed holds a lower place as an elevator of men now than 
it did of old. Then we had to seek for the highest ideas and 
-most certain record of men’s actual faith and hopes from their 
arts and their poets. But human art is unequal to the task of 
embodying the ideas and the aims revealed to us in 
Christianity, and we have therefore only to ask now, How 
this revelation has affected the still merely human arts of 
Christian races. 

If what Maurice said of ancient history be true, as we have 
tried to show it is, of ancient art ; if the longing for the mani- 
festation of God was the mystery which lay beneath and ex- 
plained the art of the ancient world ; it is yet more completely 
true that ‘the gift of eternal life is the mystery which lies 
beneath ’ and inspires the true art of the modern world. 

Is it not this which is whispered to us in the vast éathe- 
dral? this which glorifies the saints on the summits of Milan ? 
this which has drawn S. Margaret out of herself, which has 
quickened and solemnized the soul that shines upon us in 
those sweet earnest eyes ?! 

1 Compare again on these points Mr. Ruskin’s Modern Painters, vol. i., 
and Mr. Browning’s poem, O/d Pictures in Florence. 
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Is it not this, too, which our noblest music is telling out, 
when it pours around us, sometimes whispering as from far- 
off lands, its mystery of awe or of life ; sometimes overwhelming 
us with its multitudinous throbbing, swelling strains of prayer 
and of praise, prophesying to us of things which eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive ? 

And what is that strange power that some of our modern 
landscape paintings have over us; why indeed do the moun- 
tains and woods, the seas and the sunset skies, entrance us, as 
they never did the old world when filled with nymphs and 
demi-gods and fauns? Is it not because even in nature there 
is now 

‘A presence that disturbs us with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused ; 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man?’ 


And surely it is this which makes Christian art so much more 
varied, so far more suggestive. We have said that no one can 
ponder long in thought on the revelations made to us in the 
Venus Victrix : and we find the worshippers of classic art 
have been struck by this want of suggestiveness ; they call it 
“the reserve of the Gods.’ But to the Christian cathedral, the 
Christian Oratorio, the Christian picture, you can come again 
and again, and every time you come learn something more, 
gain some new insight, some stronger aspiration for that 
which it reveals. There is no end which we can reach, when 
through the outward form we are brought nearer to the 
mystery of eternal life, or catch a glimpse of the soul that is 
silenced in the vision of God. 

We may take as instances of this overflowing suggestive- 
ness, Raphael’s S. Cecilia, as, transfixed and rapt, she is listen- 
ing, with upturned face, to the distant strains that float down 
to her from the angelic choir. Take the ‘ Light of the World,’ 
the ‘Shadow of Death, the ‘Scapegoat.’ Of quite another 
kind, take Leonardo’s ‘ Medusa;’ why is this so terrible in the 
intensity of its beauty and horror, compared with the merely 
painful physical anguish of the ‘ Laocoon?’ Or ‘La Gioconda,’ 
the ‘Mona Lisa’ of the Louvre.'’ What makes her beauty so 
mournfully, so overwhelmingly sad? is it not because the 

1 ¢“Ta@ Gioconda” is in the truest sense Leonardo’s masterpiece. In 


suggestiveness only the “ Melancholia” of ,Diirer is comparable with it ; 
and no crude symbolism disturbs the effect of its subdued and graceful 
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artist has compelled you at one and the same time to look 
with a fascinated gaze on such beauty, such capacities of 
being, and to listen to the echoes of that for ever and for ever, 
in the horror of a great darkness, and the loss of the vision 
of God? 

Surely, too, it is this revelation of that higher life, which 
we are taught to call eternal life, which has given to Chris- 
tian art that higher value for—that deeper sense of—-that 
fuller sympathy with—all forms of life, which is manifested 
in such works as Landseer’s ‘Chief Mourner, or the ‘ Chal- 
lenge and the Defeat ;’ or made it possible for Thorwaldsen to 
symbolize in the ‘Dying Lion of Lucerne’ all the faithfulness 
and heroic devotion of the Swiss Guard. 

How much of the beauty of Christian art in modern days 
is due to the arts of Greece, we need not hesitate to confess. 
All we maintain is, it is the beauty of execution, not of 
thought or idea, that it learnt from Greece. Just as in philo- 
sophy, it was the forms of thought and the fitting language 
which Greece gave to Christianity, not the truths themselves, 
so it has been in art. The thought made visible to us in the 
‘Shadow of Death, for instance, is one far more akin to the 
Psalmist’s cry— 


‘ My soul thirsteth for Thee, my flesh longeth after Thee, 


In a dry and thirsty land where no water is, 
To see Thy power and Thy glory, so as I have seen Thee in the 
sanctuary,’ 


mystery. We all know the face and hands of the figure set in its marble 
chair, in that cirque of fantastic rocks as in some faint light under sea. 

‘The presence that thus so strangely rose beside the waters is expres- 
sive of what in the ways of a thousand years man had come to desire. 
Hers is the head upon which all the ends of the world have come, and 
the eyes are a little weary. It is a beauty wrought out from within upon 
the flesh,—the deposit, little cell by cell, of strange thoughts, and fan- 
tastic reveries, and exquisite passions. Set it for a moment by one of 
those volute Greek goddesses, or beautiful women of antiquity, and how 
would they be troubled by this beauty into which the soul with all her 
maladies has passed! All the thoughts and experiences of the world 
have etched and moulded there—in that which they have of power to re- 
fine and make expressive the outward form—the animalism of Greece, 
the lust of Rome, the reverie of the Middle Age, with its spiritual am- 
bition and imaginative loves, the return of the Pagan world, the sins of 
the Borgias. She is older than the rocks among which she sits; like the 
vampire, she has been dead many times and learned the secrets of the 
grave ; and has been a diver in deep seas, and keeps their fallen day 
about her ; and trafficked for strange webs with Eastern merchants ; and, 
as Leda, was mother of Helen of Troy, and, as S. Ann, the mother 
of Mary; and all this has been to her but as the sounds of lyres and 
flutes, and lives only in the delicacy with which it has moulded the 
changing lineaments and tinged the eyelids and the hands.’—W. H. 
Pater’s Studies of the Renaissance. 
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than to any passion of which we can find the smallest trace in 
classic art. 

And even in this matter of execution, the influence of 
classical art may easily be overrated. Christian architecture 
was at its best before the Renaissance began ; our music owes 
nothing, we are told, to the ancient world. None of their 
paintings’ had survived to instruct Cimabue, or Giotto, or 
Perugino. But it was the office of the Christian faith here, 
as everywhere, to accept and to rekindle whatever there has 
been true or lovely or of good report, as in human nature, so 
in all the efforts of men to rise. It does not so much borrow 
from earlier arts, it accepts and purifies all that was true in 
them, completing their broken hints, satisfying their weary 
longings, and adding the revelation which at once included 
and completed them. 

But to attempt now to go back to Pagan art or Pagan 
thought separated once more from Christian art and truth— 
and many are attempting it—is folly, and worse. Their aspi- 
rations were a reality ; ours, if they are no higher than theirs, 
are a sham. Their love of physical beauty was human: 
whilst they had not the Incarnation, they were right in seek- 
ing for the highest perfection they could realize. Ours, being 
a wilful rejection of a higher beauty, would be merely bestial. 


It is not possible for us to grow back into an age that is past; 
if we will return to childishness, it will be not to the healthy 
childhood of a vigorously growing life, but to the morbid 
dotage of decay. 


‘Vain thought which shall not be at all, 
Refuse ye or obey, 

Ye who have heard the Almighty’s call 
Ye cannot be as they.’ 
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Art. VIII—THE RESTORATION OF PATHS TO 
DWELL IN. 


[COMMUNICATED. | 


[In common with some of our contemporaries we propose to prefix this 
term to contributions involving views, which appear to us to be thoroughly 
lawful and consistent with loyalty to the Church, and to be such as 
deserve consideration, but which have not yet received such examination 
or stamp of authority as to incline us to publish them under precisely the 
same conditions as the rest of our issue.] 


The Restoration of Paths to Dwell in. Essays on the re-editing 
and interpretation of the Old Testament Scriptures. By 
the Rev. BENJAMIN STREET, B.A., Vicar of Barnet by 
the Wold (Isbister and Co., London). 


THE work whose title stands at the head of this Article, and 
which we propose to pass, to some extent, under review, is a 
remarkable one, for two or three reasons. 

It is a peculiarity of the Church of England, at once its 
glory and its shame, that in no other community, probably, 
would the writer of such a work as this be left without any 
official recognition of his great learning and abilities, and of 
the reverent spirit in which he has undertaken one of the most 
useful, and at the same time most needed tasks of the present 
day. We observe that Mr. Street does not affix so much as 
the initials, which denote a Rural Dean, to his name. 

Again, when we note the date of publication, 1872, we 
cannot but be struck with the fact that the self-constituted 
guides of public opinion have had extremely little to say 
about this most interesting book. 

Whilst the periodical press literally teems with trashy 
tales, which reviewers dissect and analyse wsgue ad nauscam, 
there seems to be no time or space left in which to direct 
attention to such a work as this—a work which attempts, and 
in our opinion successfully, to stem the torrent of modern 
scepticism at its source, and to supply that greatest want of 
the present day, a reconciliation ot the revealed will of God, 
as found in the Scriptures of the Old Testament, with the 
eternal principles of right and justice, of truth and purity. 

Let any one compare Mr. Street’s work with Mr. Matthew 
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Arnold’s Literature and Dogma, and they will probably come 
to the conclusion that the former is in reality a far 
deeper work. Yet, whilst for the last year or two we 
have almost been afraid of opening a Review, for fear of 
being wearied with fresh laudation of a writer who could only 
see in the Psalms, with their intense belief ina Personal God, 
evidence that that Living God was ‘a stream of tendency,’ or, 
‘something, not ourselves, which makes for righteousness, we 
do not remember to have met with a single review of Mr. 
Street’s truly noble volume. And it is only by what we must 
look upon as a very fortunate accident for ourselves that it 
has come into our possession. 

But it is time that we gave some account of the book 
itself. 

Mr. Street, in his Preface, takes up a position which is 
almost sure to commend itself to Churchmen. He firmly and 
unhesitatingly enunciates that grand and eternal principle of 
the plenary power of the Catholic Church to declare the truth 
to all her children—a power which flows logically and consis- 
tently from her perpetual information and enlightenment by 
God the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of the Father, promised by 
the Son, to guide her into all the truth. 


‘It is high time that the Church should plainly declare what 
positions she takes up on the ground of the Old Testament ; for 
this the Church has never yet done, but has sat still, allowing this 
individual commentator and that to declare what positions are 
tenable and necessary to be held ; some of which are such that the 
faith and work committed to the Church are neither hindered nor 
promoted, whether those positions are abandoned or maintained. 

‘Other positions of great importance the Church neither abandons 
nor firmly occupies. Some of these concern the precepts and 
exemplification of immutable morality; and the sceptics of the 
time, finding these carelessly held, select them as points of assault, 
and make havoc. ‘The Church, indeed, too generally defends such 
positions in the Old Testament as the Jews selected for defence, and 
with the same weapons that the Rabbin used. 

‘Our Lord and the Apostles did otherwise ; they chose points of 
strength unsuspected by the Jews, as when our Lord defended the 
truth of the Resurrection from the ground on which Moses stood 
when the Lord appeared to him at the bush ; and from that place 
scattered the Sadducees, who rested the defence of their opinions 
on a place ignorantly chosen by them.’ 


Thus are laid down a few of the principles upon which the 
work proceeds. 

The truth is, that ever since the last of the Apostles fell 
asleep, at the close of the first century of the Christian era, 
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the Church has manifested, not so much in theory, as in prac- 
tice, a reluctance, or hesitancy, call it what we will, in declar- 
ing her mind about the Old Testament Scriptures. And in 
view of the discoveries of modern physical science, this 
attitude of the Church seems to us most providential. The 
early heretics, on the one hand, such as the great Gnostic 
leaders of the second and third centuries, and the philo- 
sophic heathen opponents of Christianity, such as Celsus and 
Porphyry on the other, were constantly twitting the Catholics, 
to use a homely expression, on the opposition between the 
perfect morality of the Gospel and the somewhat dubious, 
or, to say the least, imperfect morality of the Patriarchal and 
Mosaic Dispensations. In the absence of any authoritative 
teaching on the part of the Church, individual Fathers and 
ecclesiastical writers faced the objections as best they could. 

Some, as S. Epiphanius seems to have done, held the 
theory of the verbal and literal inspiration of the Septuagint 
version. With such a critical and mental apparatus, they 
might be said to go into battle like the knight of old, armed 
cap a pie. There was no power of criticism or science known 
to that age which could overthrow them: but they, for their 
part, could do but little execution upon lightly-armed and 
vigorous adversaries. Origen’s theory was a much more 
serviceable one; and in the hands of men of genius equal to 
his own, but of less extravagance, it might have been consoli- 
dated into a system of Biblical exposition which would have 
answered all objections, and upon which the Catholic Church 
might have set with safety the seal of her approbation. 

This is not the place to enter upon the inquiry why the 
system of Origen, so marvellous in its attractiveness, was 
looked upon with suspicion in his own day and generation, 
and never succeeded in winning any general acceptance, 
though none but a tyro, or a writer under the dominion of in- 
vincible prejudice, would deny that it has been a mighty 
power in the Church down almost to our own age. 

Of S. Jerome it is only necessary to observe that he 
attempted to steer a middle course between Origen and 
Epiphanius. He rejected with contempt, as founded upon a 
fable of Aristzeus, the verbal inspiration of the Septuagint. 
And, as we see in his Commentaries upon the Old Testa- 
ment, almost passim, he prefers what he calls the Hebrew 
Verity to the Alexandrian Translation, and explains discrep- 
ancies between the two upon the hypothesis, that the Seventy 
Elders frequently mistook one Hebrew word or letter for 
another, 
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No thoughtful Christian mind can help being struck with 
the fact that the age-long battle in defence of the Old Testa- 
ment must be fought over again in this generation. And its 
adversaries beleaguer the camp with more persistency, and, 
as they think, with greater chance of ultimate success than 
ever before. 

Mr. Street’s defence is based upon an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Scriptures of the Old Testament in the original 
languages. His vindication of God's written word seems to 
us to be the result of original powers of thought, supported 
by adequate learning. 

In his second chapter he traces the sources of our present 
difficulties 


‘to the unconcern of the early Church for the Hebrew text, when 
taking over the Old Testament from its ancient guardians, the Jews. 

‘This unconcern of the early Church for the Hebrew text appears 
marvellous, when we consider the power which the acquisition of the 
Hebrew language and the knowledge of the original text would have 
given to the Church in the first centuries of her existence in dealing 
with and controverting the Jews. 

‘But the Hebrew text of the Scriptures passes out of sight for all 
practical purposes. Intheancient records of the Church, the Fathers 
cannot be said to have made any use of it : yet the study which they 
gave to profane Greek literature, if bestowed on the Hebrew, would 
have made them masters of it. But the Septuagint was the Hebrew 
Scripture to them. 

‘The utter ignorance of the Hebrew text among the Fathers is no- 
where more evident than in Tertullian’s argument against some who 
asserted that the Hebrew Genesis began with the words, “ Zz the de- 
ginning God created for Himself a Son” (In Praxeam V.): instead of 
appealing to the Hebrew, he says, “ Hoc ut firmum non sit, alia me 
deducunt argumenta,” refuting the mistranslation by subtleties concern- 
ing the manner of God’s existence. If the Church had possessed any 
authorized Version he might have appealed to it. But it would seem 
that in the early centuries of the Church the interpretation of the Old 
Testament was left to private judgment.’ 


The ignorance of Hebrew was no doubt very great 
amongst the Fathers of the primitive Church, speaking gene- 
rally. But we are disposed to think Mr. Street is rather too 
sweeping in his statements in the foregoing paragraph, and 
that the ignorance, though wide-spread, was far from universal. 
The Apostle S. Barnabas, as a Levite, must have been 
thoroughly well acquainted with the language in which the 
sacred books were originally written. At any rate it is clear, 
that the author of the Epistle ascribed to him, whether he 
were really the author or not, had access to and was familiar 
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with books, now lost, containing ritual directions for the due 
performance of the Temple service at Jerusalem, with other 
things required or enjoined by the Mosaic Law. These books 
were, in all probability, in the hands of Priests and Levites 
only. They must have been compiled in Hebrew, or Chaldaic. 
And it is scarcely possible that they should have ever been 
translated into Greek. And if, with Hilgenfeld, we assign the 
Epistle of S. Barnabas to about A.D. 96, it would seem clear, 
that its author must have been a Christian familiar with the 
Aramaic tongues. 


Again, in a History of the Early Christian Church,by a 
Lincolnshire Clergyman, the Rev. T. W. Mossman, some 
evidence of a knowledge of Hebrew on the part of S. 
Clemens Romanus is adduced. 

S. Clement, in his 42nd chapter, refers to a portion of 
Isaiah, Ix. 17, and translates, ‘I will appoint their bishops in 
righteousness and their deacons in faithfulness.’ Upon which 
Mr. Mossman remarks : 


‘S. Clement does not follow the LXX. here in his translation, but 
seems to have done what his great master, S. Paul, did so frequently, 
translated the Hebrew for himself. But he appears to have had a 
somewhat different text from the one we have at present. Zhzs pas- 
sage ts one of several which incline me strongly to the belief that S. 
Clement was particularly well acquainted with Hebrew. Unless he 
were, he would scarcely have substituted for the LXX. dpyovrac, his 
own rendering, cuaxdvouc, of the Hebrew  iiy3p.’ 


To these remarks one might add that Hegesippus, who has 
perhaps a better right to the title of ‘Father of Ecclesiastical 
History ’ than Eusebius, was evidently well versed in Aramaic 
literature. The style of his writings, and the unmistakeable 
Hebraic turn of his sentences, in the numerous fragments of 
his works preserved by Eusebius, show this. 

This, however, is by the way. It is with much diffidence 
that we venture to differ from such an authority as Mr. 
Street upon this point ; and we are bound in candour to add, 
that the present Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Trench, in, we 
think, his work on S. Augustine as an expositor of Scrip- 
ture, uses even stronger language as to the ignorance of Hebrew 
on the part of the Fathers, excepting of course SS. Jerome 
and Epiphanius, than Mr. Street does. Dr. Trench, if we re- 
member rightly, for we have not his work before us, speaks 
somewhat contemptuously of even Origen’s knowledge of 
Hebrew. 

Mr. Street proceeds to adduce evidence tending to show: 
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1. That the chief difficulties connected with the interpre- 
tation of the Old Testament Scriptures by Christians may 
be traced to a confused and defective arrangement of their 
contents. 

2. That it is possible, in certain instances, to detect this 
faulty arrangement, and, knowing its cause, restore the original 
sequence. 

Let us hear what he says upon the first of these points : 


‘It has also happened that the Church of Christ has the old Testa- 
ment Scriptures ina text in exactly the same condition of arrange- 
ment which they exhibited when published by Ezra, and used by the 
Jews for some centuries before Christ. 

‘ The Jews scrupulously refrained from correcting the misplacement 
or malformation of a letter when copying a roll of recognized genuine- 
ness and antiquity. The Christian has equally refrained from trans- 
posing paragraphs obviously misplaced, and from displacing a para- 
graph accidentally inserted in a place or book to which it does not 
belong. 

‘The dislocations of the texts are such, that he who would under- 
stand what he reads must either frame an order of sequences for him- 
self, or adopt one suggested by some Biblical critic. While studious 
men are obliged to do this for themselves, and average readers do not 
suspect that it is needed, the Church has stood for long years looking 
on captiously at the student who makes experiments at a rearrange- 
ment of the text, and unconcernedly at the general reader who makes 
what he can out of a confused narrative : whilst popular commenta- 
tors overtax their ingenuity in attempting to dovetail together 
paragraphs which have no connection in reality. ‘The result some- 
times is a confusion of doctrine, sometimes of morality, stumbling- 
blocks to the reader, and opportunities to the scoffer. 


Mr. Street incidentally directs attention to one of the 
miseries which result from the present divided state of Chris- 
tendom, the utter want of spiritual authority. When he 
speaks of the Church looking on captiously, or unconcern- 
edly, we do not understand him to mean the Universal, or 
Catholic Church of the Creeds, but the Church as it practi- 
cally presents itself to the eyes of men, split into sections, 
divided into parties. 

Upon the second of the points which we selected for notice 
Mr. Street expresses himself thus; and the words, to our 
thinking, deserve to be written in letters of gold :— 


‘In the Book of the Law as it now stands, the law of divorce and 
the law of marriage run parallel. The impression given by the 
common arrangement of the text is that the law contemplated 
divorce at the time that it hallowed marriage, for Exodus xxi. 10, 
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referring to concubines and divorce, is placed as though it were a 
supplement to the Seventh Commandment. Our Lord Himself 
had to interpose on this point, and tell the Jewish expounders of 
the Law that marriage had been from the beginning, but divorce 
tolerated only on account of the inveterate perverseness, Zardness of 
heart, of the people. But the Jews had the Book of the Law, as 
we have, in such a disordered arrangement, that they naturally 
supposed divorce as lawful a thing as marriage. 

‘It seems reasonable to presume that in very ancient times, long 
before the Captivity, the various precepts in the Book of E xodus were 
arranged in such order as to exhibit precepts and statutes (méshpa- 
tim) provided for particular cases of infraction of a law, in juxtaposi- 
tion with the original law ; so that the book was made one of ready 
reference for the judge who had to decide cases. Such an arrange- 
ment of the book would be of great utility in the Jewish common- 
wealth, but worse than useless in the Christian Church and com- 
munity. 

‘The Temple copy exhibiting the original order and continuity 
would decay or perish and the only copies current would be those 
used by the judges on their circuits, or by the priests in adjudicating. 
Copies in this form only would come into Ezra’s hands.’ 


And, in what follows, Mr. Street appears to us to take 
the true line as to the powers and authority of the undivided 


Catholic Church—undivided in the days of old—and to be 
once more re-united, as we humbly hope, in answer to the 
prayers of those who plead for the peace of Jerusalem :— 


‘Many have satisfied themselves as regards the apparent incom- 
patibility of our Lord’s precepts with some of those sanctioned in the 
Old Testament, by a vague supposition that the Lord finding the 
Law to have failed, changed the spirit with which He had dealt with 
man when He sent the Saviour into the world. Some such notion as 
this is probably still the refuge of many who feel at times perplexed 
upon the subject. 

‘Many have been told that if they stumbled at an apparent incon- 
sistency of spirit in two places, they staggered for want of faith ; 
whereas, in some cases, it was from a clear-sighted faith in Christ, as 
the Manifester of the nature of God, that they were able to perceive 
that there did lie a stumbling-block in the way, unremoved. And 
such would never have been left if the Church, on admitting the 
Jewish rolls into her muniments, had stirred up the spirit within her, 
and by the light of the Gospel had made the rough places smooth 
and the crooked places straight for the footsteps of believers in 
Christ. 

‘Some places are crooked and rough, not from imperfect transla- 
tion, but because the Jews so dispose -d the materials and component 
parts of Scripture, as toencumber the way to the eternal moral law by 
interposing the apparatus of the temporary ceremonial law. The 
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Gospel gives the Church light by which to see this, and the Spirit 
gives her strength and authority 40 fake up the stumbling-blocks out of 
the way of the people of the Lord (Is. lvit. 14), and set everything in 
its proper place.’ 


With one more passage we shall conclude our notice of 
this portion of Mr. Street’s work. What can be more beau- 
tiful and reverential than the way in which he expresses 
himself ?— 


‘No one would take up the Scriptures to 7c-ed7t them as he would 
take up any mere book. The Church, contemplating the work, would 
think how great must have been the reverence and awe with which 
the angels, at the Lord’s Resurrection, disposed decently and in 
order the fine linen in which the Lord’s Body had been wrapped, and 
the napkin that had been round His Head. The Old Testament 
would be to her like the one, the New ‘Testament of her Head like 
the other.’ 


We must now pass over much interesting matter to come 
to what is, in our opinion, the gem of the book. 

Great discoveries in philology are, like really important 
discoveries in every other science, comparatively rare. And 
fortunate is he, whom the world of literature shall finally pro- 
nounce to have made such a discovery. And this must be the 
comfort of all original thinkers, that the recognition of the 
value of their thoughts and their discoveries mst surely come. 
It may be that the recognition will come in their own day 
and generation, or it may be centuries hence, but it will 
come. 

Such a discovery, in what, for want of another name, we 
may call, perhaps, Biblical philology, it is our honest opinion 
Mr. Street has made. 

We can do little more here than indicate what its nature is, 
and direct the attention of all earnest students of the Hebrew 
Scriptures to the Restoration of Paths to dwell in. 

In the 12th chapter of this work Mr. Street adduces evi- 
dence tending to show that there is a special formula peculiar 
to a direct divine communication, and appropriated to it 
alone ; and that another formula is used when the communi- 
cation proceeded through a priest. 

Mr. Street shall speak for himself. We would merely pre- 
mise that we are able to give but a very small portion of the 
arguments and deductions and collations of texts, over which 
he has spent, we should fancy, many years of hard toil. 


‘Wherever itis written, Zhe Lord spake (dabar), saying, &c., we must 
understand a direct communication from the Lord. But wherever we 
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read, Zhe Lord said (amar), there was no direct communication (unless 
a vision of the Lord to the person addressed is recorded), but a 
messenger is reporting something which, according to him, the Lord 
had spoken. 

‘But when we read, God said, or the Lord God said, or God spake, 
saying, &c., we must understand that the Lord Himself is the Speaker. 

‘The crucial word in the Hebrew indicating a direct communica- 
tion is dabar, \aXeir, to speak ; but when amar, Néyety, to say, only 
is used, a direct communication is not positively asserted. 

‘If Moses, instead of writing, God said, let us make man, and 
God blessed the seventh day, had written, Zhe Lord said, and the Lord 
blessed, &c., the Hebrew would have understood that some one, com- 
missioned to speak and bless, had done so in the Lord’s name. This 
is why the word Lord, /ehovaA, is not found in the narrative of the 
Creation. 

‘If the directions to Joshua had been immediately from the Lord, 
the Hebrew Scriptural diction would require it to be expressed by 
“The Lord spake (dadar) unto Joshua, saying,” &c., or “ The word 
(dabar) of the Lord came to the prophet, saying,” &c. The prophet 
is called nabi, he who speaks out, for he was to declare the word or 
matter (dabar) which the Lord imparted to him, put nto his mouth. 

‘The peculiar Hebrew formula is observed by the Evangelists, 
£.g.70 pyev bro Tov Kupiov ova rov mpophrov, Aéyorroc, “ what was spoken 
by the Lord, who, through the prophet, sad,” &c. (Matt. i. 23) ; and 
(Acts xxvill. 25) 7O Mrevpa ro @ywov éhddnoe . . . Aéyor, “ The Holy 
Ghost spake, saying ;” where the é\aXnoe, spake, in the formula spake, 
saying, indicates the personality of the Holy Ghost. 

‘Besides the words davar, actual utterances by the Lord, and 
amar, reporting what was said, the word weum, translated sazd, but 
meaning affirmed, has, in the Hebrew, a special and intense signifi- 
cance. 

‘The word zeum, saying, is never found combined with dadar, or 
with amar, and is never applied to express man speaking, but is ex- 
clusively reserved to express, Zhe Lord said; and is the special word 
for all specially solemn utterances, such as, By AZyself have J sworn, 
saith the Lord (neum). The Lord said (neum) unto my Lord, Sit 
Thou on my right hand (Ps. cx. 1). 

‘ The only exceptions to this general rule are, Balaam said (Num. 
xxiv.) ; Zhe Son of Jesse said, David's last words (2 Sam. xxiil. 1, 
Prov. xxx. 1); and where the Lord rebukes false prophets for abasing 
it (Jer. xxiii. 31). 

The word may be said to be peculiar to prophets, as amar is to 
priests, in declaring what the Lord had spoken. It is logically related 
to neéman, faithful, and so to amen, true, which leads us to conclude 
that the solemn anv rAéyw, verily J say, translates and represents the 
solemn weum, L affirm. S. Jerome says, the dpunv Aéyw, from our 
Lord’s lips, is an equivalent to the ancient Hebrew affirmation made 
with the formula, As the Lord liveth. S. Paul paraphrases it, as E. 
Castell remarks, by rusrdc¢ 6 Ndyoe, “what I say is true” (“ This is a 
faithful saying,” E.V.)’ 
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And thus Mr. Street goes on for many pages, pouring 
forth the deep stores of his varied learning, bringing out of 
his treasures things new and old. - He appears to us to test 
his great discovery in Hebrew criticism in every possible way, 
and, so far as we can see, it comes forth intact from the critical 
alembic. It is possible that further study of the Hebrew 
Scriptures may suggest modifications of Mr. Street’s philolo- 
gical canon, but taking it as a whole, we believe that all the 
coming years will only tend to establish its truth and its 
value. 

We must now take leave of Mr. Street, with the remark, that 
we. shall feel abundantly repaid if we should be the means of 
bringing into greater notice a work, which, we are convinced, is 
eminently calculated to promote the highest interests of 
Christian literature, and a deeper, and therefore a_ better 
knowledge of the Sacred Scriptures. 


ArT. IX.—THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND 
THE PUBLIC WORSHIP ACT. 


The Law relating to Public Worship; with especial regard 
to matters of Ritual and Ornamentation, and to the means 
for securing the due observance thereof. By SEWARD 
BRICE, LL.D. (London: Stevens and Haynes, 1875.) 


IF any reason had been requisite to justify the resistance 
which many persons felt themselves bound under a grave 
sense of responsibility to present to the passage of the Public 
Worship Regulation Act, during the Session of 1874, such 
would now be most abundantly forthcoming, in the absence 
of outward excitement which has so far characterized the 
arrival of the date at which the Act quickened into operative 
life. All through the stormy period, dating from that un- 
lucky day in March when Zhe Times was privileged to flash 
upon the world the announcement of an intended Episcopal 
coup-de-main, down to the afternoon upon which the Bill, 
after a capricious series of Protean changes, was crystallized 
into an Act, two distinct motives were insisted on for 
pushing the unexpected legislation on the part of its pro- 
moters. Simple bewilderment was the first feeling which 
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possessed the public, outside of the very small knot which 
had been taken into confidence; as, however, the proposal 
grew in distinctness, it was found that two policies, not diver- 
gent, but absolutely inconsistent and irreconcilable, found 
expression in the incoherent arguments of the two sections 
of its unequally yoked band of promoters. 

It was on the one part plausibly contended, upon an 
analysis of the measure itself in its successive stages, without 
reference to the external incidents which made up its his- 
tory, that it was solely brought in to simplify procedure, 
and that there neither could be, nor was there any desire to 
abridge the existing liberties of the recognized historical 
parties within the Church, or to reduce its worship to a dead 
level of dry Puritanism. This party found a powerful aliy 
in Lord Cairns, as he continued to dissect the successive phases 
of the measure, succeeding the first unlucky cast which he had 
very powerfully contributed to laugh out of court, in a series 
of speeches, which combined a masterly analysis of its distinct 
provisions within its own four corners, with the consistent 
repudiation of the outside considerations which, as_ all 
politicians knew, had brought about its introduction. Lord 
Selborne pleaded in the same direction, while the concise 
summings up of Lord Salisbury, himself no friend of the Bill, 
even admitting that they were somewhat ironical, were such 
as to comfort opponents without encouraging supporters. 
In the House of Commons, too, the speeches with which 
Mr. Russell Gurney introduced the Bill, and Mr. Cross sup- 
ported it upon the second reading, in their honest, conciliatory, 
and tolerant language, gave the guarantees that in the inten- 
tions of at least those two distinguished persons, persecution 
was not the word which was to be read between the lines of 
the intended Statute. 

The other section of the supporters of the Bill was made 
up of persons who were too practically in earnest to bandy 
arguments, while they fancied themselves strong enough to 
undo the forty-years-old Church revival and to confine the 
Establishment within the dykes of a Maremma where no one 
but the Puritan and the Latitudinarian could draw breath. 
Its power lay in round, strong, well-spiced assertions and 
in accusations which were too general and too grave to need 
the artificial support of evidence. These found their appropriate 
mouthpieces in religious newspapers and meetings of respect- 
able middle-aged men professedly zealous for the well-being 
of our Protestant institutions. 

It cannot at the same time be denied, that this faction, 
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which hailed the tidings of the new measure as the promise 
of a sharp and short remedy against their High Church 
foes, were much encouraged by the reasons with which 
the Metropolitan of Canterbury recommended the Bill to 
the House of Lords. Far be it from us to appear to 
insinuate that which we thoroughly disbelieve, or to seem to 
countenance the idea that the Primate had any sympathy 
with the policy of men whose success, as he must have well 
known, would have been synonymous with the destruction of 
the old national Church of England, both as a spiritual and 
as a political institution. But it was extremely unfortunate 
that he should have allowed the excitement of debate to hurry 
him into singling out the policy of the Bishop of Durham as 
the example to be held up to the approval and imitation of 
Parliament, and into dwelling upon the persecution by that 
prelate of a clergyman for the offence of assuming the East- 
ward position, as evidence of some crying necessity for 
drastic legislation. Mr. Disraeli’s extravagant boast, at a 
much later stage of the no longer identical Bill—which 
could only be characterized by his own favourite adjective 
‘harum-scarum ’—that it was intended to ‘put down Ritual- 
ism,’ naturally tended to foster the same impression, in spite 
of the vital alterations to which it had in the months interven- 
ing between the Archiepiscopal and the Ministerial speeches 
been subjected, and although he threw in an unexplained 
difference between Ritualists and the ‘ High Church party,’ 
which really left the adroit statesman absolutely unfettered 
for the future. It must not be forgotten that the House 
of Commons never was brought face to face with the Bill of 
The Times leader, of the Episcopal caucus, of the Archiepi- 
scopal harangue, and of the grudgingly conceded reference 
to Convocation. The proposal which the Peers were in April 
directed to swallow was to proclaim the Church in a state of 
siege, by supplementing the existing machinery of the eccle- 
siastical judiciary, which was to be retained like a bottled 
specimen in a provincial museum, with a novel drumhead 
court, to be named, fro re naté, by the Ordinary, for the trial 
of such suits as the Ordinary pleased to promote, and at 
which the Ordinary would have been virtual prosecutor. It 
was to set up a court in which silence was to presuppose 
guilt, and where an appeal was not to be suspensory. 

This eccentric suggestion, when the Bill was approaching 
its second reading in the Lords, and its details had loomed 
into intelligibility, produced as much of astonishment as re- 
probation, and for a short time the Record and the Church 
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Times were found be dailies to the same measure. The 
reference of it to the Lower House of the Convocation of 
Canterbury, then sitting, so grudgingly granted and so im- 
perfectly carried out, resulted in its emphatic condemnation, 
and in the suggestion of a repeal of the Clergy Discipline 
Act, and of a reform of the old Diocesan Courts. The ques- 
tion seemed to be, how to discover some decorous process 
for putting out of the way a proposition, which it was as 
impossible to square with the promptings of natural justice 
as of constitutional law or ecclesiastical procedure, when, 
upon the second reading early in May, Lord Shaftesbury rose 
in his most autocratic mood and banned the bantling. A 
pathetic appeal for mercy was indeed made by a Bishop 
exceptionally gifted with rhetorical ability: the Bill, as he 
showed, was a very bad one in all its details, but as it would 
be unpleasant to the collective episcopate to have its joint 
handiwork snuffed out, it ought as a whole to be accepted. 
A compromise was accordingly reached, of which the ruling 
spirit was to retain the title and the preamble, and to trans- 
form the machinery of all the operative clauses. As the Bill 
had been brought in, the unreal and ceremonious retention of 
old forms and jurisdictions was to have been the mask behind 
which a licence of unchecked paternal government was to 
have accrued to the members of the episcopate. In its re- 
formed shape, new people were to fill the land and an ex- 
temporized judge was not merely to take his seat at the 
novel tribunal, but even to climb the venerable chairs of the 
Dean of Arches, and of the official Principal of York. The 
diocesans were to be absorbed by metropolitans, and metro- 
politans themselves could only act as spiritual Siamese twins, 
fast bound by the ligature of ‘the one common judge. With 
many changes in its details the Bill preserved this general 
form during its remaining progress through the Upper House. 
A well-meant but crude proposal of the Bishop of Peter- 
borough to ‘neutralize’ the Eastward position, and one or two 
other matters, attracted attention for a few days; but the 
Lord Chancellor desired to improve the suggestion by in- 
cluding also the Athanasian Creed, and it collapsed suddenly 
and completely. 

Even assuming that the new shape of the Bill was pre- 
ferable to the first cast, the duty of opposition was in no 
respect withdrawn from those, who had refused to accept the 
ambiguous outburst of panic legislation on matters which 
above all others required a statesmanship far-reaching, peace- 
able, temperate, impartial, erudite, unflecked with spot of 
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suspicion. In its new form it still bristled with vexatious 
provisions, and its backers were the same men who had 
cheered on the original aggression. The pretexts for hot- 
haste legislation were the same. The appeals to popular 
prejudice were unabated. The stock arguments for perse- 
cution remained unaltered, and the inference which common 
sense drew from these incidents was, that the correlative 
duty of vigilant suspiciousness survived in all its primitive 
stringency. 

This reasonable policy quietly pursued by the opponents 
of the Bill produced its natural result in keeping the area of 
the disturbance within manageable limits. Thanks to this 
prudent but courageous course of action, the proverbial 
moderation of the English public has reasserted itself upon 
the ceremonial question, and it is now very abundantly evi- 
dent that the agitators, who forced on the Public Worship Bill 
in the hope of using the incident as a unique opportunity fer 
dealing a crushing blow to the Sacramental party, made them- 
selves the dupes of a confusion of language, from which a 
broader acquaintance with the history of the Reformed Eng- 
lish Church would have saved them. The Bill was what, in 
the current phraseology of the day, was designated as a Pro- 
testant measure, while reciprocally this new experiment in 
legislation was relied upon to force the Protestant sentiment 
of England, and that sentiment was invoked alike to float 
the measure and to intensify its operation. Accordingly the 
burst of enthusiasm—hysterical and unreal as that may have 
been-- which, after the Bill had so long floundered water- 
logged in the Lords, secured its crucial stage of second read- 
ing in the House of Commons, amply vindicated the Protes- 
tantism both of the measure and of the people. But it in no 
way followed that this Protestantism meant the same thing 
as that which the Record, the Rock, and the Church Association 
imply by the term. England is no doubt decidedly Protestant 
now, as it was anti-Papal four hundred years ago, because 
it dearly values its national life, and its heart throbs with a 
jealous abhorrence of any interference with that life on the part 
of overbearing and tyrannous foreigners. But the national 
fear and dislike of the Pope no more make the country Puritan 
in the nineteenth century, than the fear and dislike of the Pope 
made it Lollard in the fifteenth. Those feelings of aversion 
are undoubtedly much stronger now than they were then, not 
only because the drift of the Reformation naturally intensified 
them, and because the execrable policy of the advisers into 
whose hands Queen Mary threw herself gave tangible proof, 
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of a kind which a nation does not easily forget, of the miseries 
of foreign dictation. It was not merely the cruelties which 
revolted the people, for Englishmen of all religious persuasions 
had long been familiarised with the w#/tima ratio of burning. 
It was the conviction, that the wife of Philip of Spain was burn- 
ing the Queen of England’s subjects for the advantage of 
Philip. 

The crimes and blunders of 1553-8 took a century to 
culminate in the triumph of Puritanism between 1653 and 
1658, and then the recoil set in which has left England per- 
meated in every direction with Puritanism, but not intrin- 
sically and as a nation Puritan, such as the violent partisans 
of the Worship Bill believed the country to be. A Puritan 
England, such as they deceived themselves into imagining 
the nation, would not have been a country in which the 
continuous and traditionary Church of England, with its 
Hierarchy and its Prayer-Book, could have held on with general 
acquiescence, even as it presented itself to the popular imagi- 
nation during the eighteenth century. Hence it was an ana- 
chronism to plan a new Puritan reformation, after the Church 
and the Prayer-Book had asserted themselves as living 
agencies, for such an attempt carried on its front the alter- 
native either of failure or violence. The small section in the 
Church whose special practices directly led to the exceptional 
legislation of last year, were unpopular in proportion as their 
ceremonial was currently believed to be not only novel, but 
outlandish. The doings which Protestant England resented 
were incidents of a presumably foreign growth, and fierce 
things were said by men who had through a generation been 
educated to appreciate frequent and solemn communions, con- 
tinual choral worship, and sumptuous churches adorned with 
unsparing munificence. These things had become Protestant 
in their eyes, because they had approved themselves to rea- 
sonable and pious minds as the natural exhibition of the 
national Church acting out its own principles and formularies, 
and not as things which those minds, with or without sufficient 
grounds, believed to be the forced obtrusion of illicit impor- 
tations from the continent. It was inevitable that men, 
whose real object was the suppression of that which, whether 
properly Protestant or not, was most assuredly antagonistic to 
Puritanism, should have been beguiled by the sound and fury 
into which they had themselves lashed their temporary allies 
during the excited days of 1874. Had they not, however, 
wilfully blinded themselves by their own conceit and rancour, 
they might have been undeceived even upon the morrow of 
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their unreal triumph. It would have been natural on the part 
of all who were not somewhat behind the scenes of political 
life, that is to say, of all the people of England minus a 
handful, to have quailed before the vehemence of that 
Wednesday afternoon, when the Bill was rather shouted than 
read a second time in the House of Commons. For a few 
days it glared in the popular eye as the manifestation of a 
new Puritan reformation. But even on that day of excitement 
some persons could notice the shallowness of the brawling 
current. 

The tumultuous cheering, which accompanied the second 
reading, had hardly died away, before wiser and larger minded 
counsels began again to prevail, and it is no exaggeration to 
assert that a few days were sufficient to show that the career 
of the Church of England as a monument of wise toleration 
and of loyal adherence to Catholic antiquity was not drawing 
to its close. The same House of Commons, which had shut 
its ears to the pleadings of statesmanlike moderation embodied 
in the speech of even so general a favourite as Mr. Hardy, 
which had thrown a savage ve victis into the teeth of Mr. 
Gladstone, and had with unintelligent appreciation sucked in 
the turgid platitudes of Sir William Harcourt, pjyal’ immoBapova, 
saturated with the stale outflow of Tudor assumption—that 
same House of Commons, when it found itself face to face 
with the details of the Bill, as they were presented in com- 
mittee, entered on its task with the evidence of a newly 
awakened intention to consider the various proposals in a 
spirit of judicial fairness. No doubt the committee were still 
sufficiently irritable in temper, and hasty in judgment, but 
the fury of the second reading had been spent, and in several 
particulars the Commons showed that, ruffled and sore as 
they might be with the peculiarities of Ritualism, they had 
no inclination to make themselves the tool of the Puritans. 
The postponement of the operation of the Act for a year was 
clear evidence of this freshly developed moderation ; so were 
the refusals to strike out the retrospective condonation of 
alterations and additions to the fabric, which had existed for 
five years at the date of the commencement of any suit, or 
to leave-in the rural dean and the non-resident landowner as 
possible delators. But the strongest proof of this calmer spirit 
was the adoption by a clear majority, including some of the 
most eager parliamentary supporters of the Bill, in contrast 
to the members who bore the Church Association mark—of 
Mr. Hubbard’s manly amendment, specifically reciting neglect 
of use as equally punishable with excess. The open dis- 
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content and opposition which this proposal elicited from the 
special representatives of the Church Association in the 
House—mostly from Lancashire—was more genuine than 
politic on their part, for it left them in a minority of 125 to 
150; and from that moment, as far as the House of Commons 
was concerned, the Puritan conspiracy collapsed into an in- 
fluence after having for a short time worn the mask of a 
domination. In fact the Act, if worked with impossible 
rigour and consistency upon the lines of Mr. Hubbard’s 
amendment, would be no measure ‘to put down Ritualism, 
but one to enforce, with all the stringency attaching to a 
highly penal statute, that ‘Chinese uniformity’ in rubrical 
practices—as Bishop Pepys quaintly termed it—which was 
the dream of early Tractarians, Canon Robertson, at all 
events, with his free and easy ‘How to conform to the 
Liturgy, which was so congenial to the unrevolutionary spirit 
of Lambeth thirty years since, would have fared badly at the 
hands of eager and inexperienced Tractarians, as Tractarianism 
then boasted itself to be, had it possessed so powerful an engine 
for its objects as the Public Worship Act, as that Act now 
appears upon the Statute Book. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the old spirit had 
been completely exorcized out of the Committee. In the 
Bill, as it came down from the Lords, a clause (the 9th) 
stood, providing that when the Bishop, after considering the 
whole circumstances of the case, was of opinion that further 
proceedings should not be taken, he was to state the same in 
writing, whereupon the matter was to come to an end. This 
clause came before the Committee on its second day of sitting, 
July 28. We should imagine that any impartial Jew or Turk, 
on the matter being explained to him, would have been 
of opinion that nothing could be more reasonable in an 
orderly community governed by Bishops, who were presumably 
men of honesty and sense. This provision was, however, very 
displeasing to the Puritan party, so Mr. Holt, whose honest 
and eager support of the principles of that section had gained 
him the respect of those who most widely differed from his 
views, moved an amendment, that in case of such refusal on 
the Bishop’s part, the person making the representation should 
have an appeal to the Archbishop, who would have the power 
of arbitrarily overruling the decision of his suffragan, and 
ordering the suit to proceed. The Committee carried this ex- 
traordinary proposal by 103 to 37. We must also, in passing, 
note the obstinacy with which it swept Cathedrals, College 
Chapels, and the Chapels of the Inns of Court into the net, 
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of which the two latter classes were taken out again in the 
House of Lords. On the consideration of the Report, on 
July 31, Mr. Gladstone moved the omission of Mr. Holt’s 
amendment in a speech of remarkable power, in which, 
however, he happened to refer to Van Espen. The oppor- 
tunity was too much for Sir William Harcourt, to whom 
grinning through a horse-collar was a pleasurable occupation 
if only he could be sure of an audience to admire the grin. 
So he exhausted the resources of his pompous vocabulary in 
his expressions of contempt for Canonists in general, and Van 
Espen in particular, as to whom he professed the most com- 
plete ignorance, and he was rewarded with the confiding 
cheers of country gentlemen. Not only did Mr. Hardy 
speak with spirit and ability in support of Mr. Gladstone's 
motion, but also Dr. Ball, in words marked by his charac- 
teristic juridical acuteness. A decided speech was also made in 
favour of the amendment by Mr. Cross, the Home Secre- 
tary, whose support had been so important in passing 
the Bill. In the course of his remarks he stated: ‘The 
question had been asked on the other side of the House, 
whether the Archbishops had been consulted on this matter, 
and he thought that that question ought to be answered. He 
had had the opportunity of ascertaining the opinion of both 
the Archbishops on this question, and he was authorized by 
them to state that their deliberate opinion was decidedly 
against the amendment made in committee.’ In spite, how- 
ever, of this fact and of all argument, the motion was lost, and 
Mr. Holt’s amendment retained, although by the diminished 
majority of 118 tog5. On the 4th of August, the Lords were 
considering the Commons’ amendments, and according to 
ordinary rules of cause and effect it might have been assumed 
that the Archbishops would have opposed an amendment, as to 
which they authorized the Home Secretary to state that their 
deliberate opinion was decidedly against it. What happened, 
however, was that the Archbishop of Canterbury pleaded in 
behalf of Mr. Holt’s amendment, while he implored the Heuse 
at all events to accept a compromise, not very felicitously 
thrown out by the Lord Chancellor, which would give con- 
current powers to Archbishop and Bishop. The Archbishop 
of York followed in the same strain, owning to, while not ex- 
plaining, Mr. Cross’s statement, and urging no better argument 
than that ‘he thought it was hopeless to think of getting the 
Commons to give up their amendment.’ The “Bishop of 
Winchester moved to disagree with the amendment, taking a 
position which, from the first inception of the unlucky Bill, 
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churchmen had been nla fueslie to see saben up by some 
Bishop. He said— 


‘He must begin by asking the assent of their lordships to the 
proposition that the Episcopacy was a Divine institution. There was 
as strong Scriptural authority for the government of a rg in his 
diocese, as there was historical authority for the fact that Czesar 
governed Rome. If he did not believe that the Episcopacy was a 
Divine institution, he would give up his Episcopate and trample his 
robe on the ground, because, unless there was Divine authority for 
the Episcopacy, it would be a mere schismatic act for the Church of 
England to maintain it, when large religious bodies had felt themselves 
obliged to give it up, and now looked upon it as being unlawful. 
Unless the Church of England believed the Episcopacy to be a 
Divine ordinance, she was acting now schismatically when, by throw- 
ing it off, she might bridge over a gulf which was between her and 
many other religious bodies. Well, then, the very foundation of 
the Episcopacy was that the Bishop was the ruler and judge of his 
diocese.’ 


The Bishop of Lincoln seconded him, and asked— 


‘Were their lordships, he should wish to ask, going to establish a 
Papacy in Canterbury, or were they to have an anti-Pope at York ?’ 


Lord Cairns then read his suggested amendment, which 
happily fell flat, and after a debate marked by an earnest 
protest against Mr. Holt’s amendment by Lord Hatherley, 
and an incisive speech of Lord Salisbury’s, in which he ‘ utterly 
repudiated the bugbear of a majority of the House of Com- 
mons,’ the amendment was rejected by 44 to 32. For Mr. 
Holt’s provision voted the two Archbishops, who had gone out 
of their way to send a message to the House of Commons dis- 
approving of it. Not one of their suffragans, however, voted 
with them. The majority comprised the Bishops of Winchester, 
Lichfield, Lincoln, Rochester, Chichester, Oxford, Salisbury 
and Ely. The Bishop of Carlisle also was in the House, in- 
tending to vote with his brethren, but had to leave from the 
lateness of the hour. 

The Bill was back again in the Commons the next day, 
when Mr. Russell Gurney advised the House to accept the 
decision of the Lords. Sir William Harcourt followed ; and, 
conscious as he was that to divide the House would be a 
losing game, he delivered himself of an Erastian philippic, on 
this occasion crammed with quotations from the Canonists, 
with whom, as he gave the House to understand, he had made 
himself perfectly familiar in the few days which had elapsed 
since his last speech, while he also took the opportunity of 
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thundering against Lord Salisbury, on an absurd charge of 
having insulted the ‘blustering majority’ of the House of 
Commons. Mr. Disraeli then recommended submission, while 
he comforted himself by again flinging out against the 
Ritualists, and pelting Lord Salisbury with ‘ chaff,’ such as 
a Prime Minister very seldom bestows on an important 
colleague. 

The next and most remarkable speech was from Mr. 
Gladstone, who administered a punishment to Sir William 
Harcourt, such as it has seldom fallen to the lot of any 
member to receive from another, and never before to an ex- 
Solicitor-General from the statesman to whom, as Prime 
Minister, he had owed his appointment. There was, of course, 
no division, while the closing events, some painful and others 
burlesque, of the parliamentary career of the Worship Bill 
were not such as to clothe it with much factitious importance, 
or to heighten the respect with which it would be treated by 
its intended victims. An ambiguous promise, differently un- 
derstood, still stood over like a bad debt to trouble in antici- 
pation the Session of 1875. Mr. Lowe impulsively suggested 
that the Bill should apply to moral and doctrinal as well as 
Ritual offences. In this he was supported by High Church- 
men, for one of the greatest grievances attaching to the 
measure was the inevitable inference that its authors regarded 
an offence against the Rubric as more heinous than one 
against the Decalogue or the Creed. Whatever might have 
been the abstract merits of Mr. Lowe’s suggestion, there was 
clearly no time to carry it out. So the matter dropped, but 
not until the Recorder had promised to legislate in the sense 
of the proposal in the coming Session. What Mr. Lowe, Mr. 
Russell Gurney, and the High Churchmen who supported 
him, all meant, was simply to extend the procedure created 
by the Bill to all ecclesiastical offences, and so do away with 
the invidiousness of the partial application. The vulgar idea 
had, however, got abroad, that the promise implied a Bill to 
define and alter doctrine, and the consequent panic was natu- 
rally considerable. We shall see further on how completely 
this alarm has collapsed in the total absence of ecclesiastical 
legislation which has marked the Session of 1875. 

Anxious as we have been to offer a connected sketch of 
the parliamentary vicissitudes which marked the progress of 
the Bill, we have refrained from noticing in its place an inci- 
dent which has had a marked and salutary effect on the 
whole progress of ecclesiastical affairs in the last and the pre- 
sent year. The healthy instincts of English churchmanship 
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were never more conspicuously shown than in the general 
feeling (which was indeed a potent factor in the decision to 
postpone the date of the Bill for a year) in favour of taking 
the opinions of the Convocations upon the debated Rubrics. 
It was not so many years since Convocation had been a dead 
formality, and it continued to be the butt of much ignorant 
and ill-natured sarcasm, still it was the Church’s constitutional 
assembly, and so the constitutional feelings of Englishmen 
accepted it as the one body which could be of help in the 
emergency. It had had Royal letters of business a short 
time since, and the new Lectionary and the shortened Ser- 
vices Act was the result. Why not try again a similar 
experiment ? But would the present Ministry give the letters 
of business? Yes, was the answer, as soon as the Arch- 
bishops chose to ask for them. There was no doubt a general 
idea that the step taken would, by this time, have resulted in 
a reformed book of Rubrics. It has really ended in the 
Rubrics being left as they are, but the very fact of a result 
so contrary to anticipation having been reached with general 
contentment proves the wisdom of the only course, by which 
the really calm mind of the Church could have been tenta- 
tively reached. 

On the Convocation of Canterbury setting to work in the 
summer of 1874, with its letters of business before it, a risk 
of something, which we will not call a collision, but which 
was certainly a difference of views between the two Houses, 
was for a short time not beyond the bounds of possibility. 
While the reference to it was formally that of the whole body 
of Rubrics, its chief practical intention, as every one knew, was 
to invite a consideration of, and, if possible, to reach a com- 
promise upon two Rubrics, which had become the battlefield 
of the votaries of the higher and the lower form of worship 
—the Rubric before the Prayer of Consecration affecting the 
position of, the Ornaments Rubric affecting the dress of, the 
Celebrant. A concordat on these points would rob the Public 
Worship Act of its most grim terrors ; licence to the Puritans 
to use its new powers, to enforce their reading of those cere- 
monials, would be war to the knife. Considerable apprehen- 
sion was accordingly felt, so long as it was feared that pressure 
from above might be put upon the Committee, which the 
Lower House had appointed on the Rubrics, to take them all 
seriatim. The danger, however, blew over; and, although 
the Committee had upon the prorogation of Convocation 
done little, that little was understood to be in a satisfactory 
direction. AA motion somewhat unexpectedly made by the 
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Bishop of Seeuilia: in ‘o ites <n wah not unsupported 
by some of his colleagues, for the recognition of a distinctive 
dress, fell through, but it had its value as indicating sympathy 
with the moderate ceremonial party upon a matter, on which 
a very few years before no encouragement from the prelacy 
would have been anticipated. 

Although its Committee sat during the recess, the public 
action of Convocation closed for 1874. New agencies 
now came on the scene. Every one who has studied the 
revival of life in the Church of England must have appre- 
ciated the use which has been made of the once obsolete office 
and area of Rural Dean and Deanery as the means of half- 
formal deliberations of clergy and laity. The Bishops, accord- 
ingly, conceived the practical idea that as a rough and ready 
way of reaching the mind of the Church of E *ngland upon 
the pending controversy, these bodies might well be con- 
sulted, and showed commendable activity in giving effect to 
the suggestion. Unluckily, in the most important diocese of 
all, the simple suggestion was crossed by a vague proposal to 
‘balance’ some concession as to dress and position with a 
surrender of the status in guo of the Athanasian Creed and 
the Commination Service. The result of this popular appeal 
to the Church was, we imagine, but little anticipated by many 
who fancied they possessed the best opportunities of testing 
its mind. The question was put in so many different ways in 
different dioceses, and the constitutions of the different deli- 
berative bodies were so various, that a numerical poll would 
have been impossible, but the strong and wide-spread feeling 
of what appeared the majority of the clergy in favour of con- 
cessions on the side of liberty as to position and dress, was 
very noticeable, while nothing like a feeling on the other side 
which could be made use of by the Church Association was 
elicited from the laity. The only other opinion, which had a 
strong representation through the dioceses, was that of keep- 
ing the Rubrics absolutely as they are. Sometimes, of course, 
this implied the hope and expectation that they would favour 
the high side, sometimes the low. Of one thing, from the 
Land’s End to the North Foreland, and from that to Ber- 
wick, there was no trace—one recommendation found no 
place out of all the variety of resolutions. The suggestion 
of altering the Rubrics in a Puritan sense was nowhere. The 
action of the deaneries of Canterbury was peculiarly impor- 
tant on account of the particular challenge there thrown out, 
and in that diocese a majority of the clergy declared in 
favour of moderate concession, and all against the suggested 
balancing. 
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In sihibioaiine of the iaciaianteling of Sraniwsniatiies peti- 
tions to the Convocations of both provinces, of clergy and of 
lay communicants, signed by 3,860 of the former, and 71,250 
of the latter, including members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment and other persons of position, were drawn up, praying 
that the Church Legislature would— 


‘maintain the integrity of the Book of Common Prayer as settled in 
1662; and, further, that, in any explanations which you may deem it 
needful to propose touc hing the Rubrics of the said Book, provision 
be made for the retention of such Ornaments of the Church and of 
the ministers thereof as were prescribed by and used under the 
Prayer-Book of 1549, and which your Petitioners humbly represent 
are in their judgment lawful under the present Act of Uniformity. 
‘At the same time, your Petitioners strongly deprecate the enforce- 
ment of things which have long been in abeyance, upon unwilling 


clergy and congregations.’ 


These figures may very well contrast with the sixty 
thousand names, not of communicants, which the Church 
Association placed in the hands of the Archbishops in 1873, 
and of the equally promiscuous address which it produced 
during the last season. A Declaration, somewhat ostenta- 
tiously pushed by*Mr. Scott Robertson, a clergyman of the 


diocese of Canterbury, carried with it the peculiarity of stating 
in its substance that it merely professed to ‘deeply deplore 
any fresh legislation whereby authoritative sanction might be 
given to such use of the Eastward position,’ (2.e. one ‘not in 
accordance with the teaching of the Liturgy and Articles of 
the Church of England’), ‘and of a distinctive Eucharistic 
dress,’ while its promoter, in an access of candid levity, publicly 
recommended it as one absolutely against the Eastward 
position. Such as it was, it secured 5,376 signatures, made 
up on the one hand of the Puritan phalanx, and on the other 
of quiet-minded clergymen, moderately high or moderately 
low, who simply intended to express their fears of the dis- 
turbances which they anticipated from any alteration of the 
Rubrics. On the whole, High Churchmen were grateful to 
Mr. Scott Robertson for taking the trouble of presenting them 
with a muster-roll of their opponents, and of his contingent 
of neutrals, while the numbers of those who, out of a body of 
20,000 clergy, gave their names to so inclusive and seductive 
a document, very clearly showed how much of brag, and how 
little of proof, underlay the clamorous assertions of the Church 
Association. 

The year 1875 opened auspiciously for peace, for at a Dio- 
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cesan Conference held at Maidstone, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in marked contrast to the tone, with which he had handled 
similar topics in the preceding session, spoke warmly of the 
general loyalty of the clergymen of the Church of England, 
expressed his belief that not a single extreme man could be 
found in his diocese, and offered the excuse of youth for those 
who might in any case have gone too far. He said something 
more. Easter was early, and no man in his senses wished for 
or expected another Ecclesiastical Session this year. The 
Convocation of Canterbury was accordingly not to meet till 
after Easter, with the express intention that it might have 
nothing ready as to the Rubrics on which the Legislature could 
busy itself in 1875. That such a policy could be proposed, 
that its proposer could have been the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and that it could have been received with universal 
acquiescence, was a reversal of all that had been said or done, 
feared or hoped, in 1874, as complete as it had been rapid. 
Parliament met, and did not bely the hopes of the peace- 
makers ; somebody asked the Recorder if he intended to bring 
in the expected Bill affecting Doctrine and Discipline ; he said 
he did not, and assigned some popular reason. The House 
cheered, and the matter dropped for the session. 

The Archbishop of York, however, saw no reason for 
delaying the Northern Convocation, and so it met on February 
23, and plunged at once into the vexed question of the 
minister’s position and dress. A resolution moved by the 
Dean of Chester declaring it to be ‘at present unnecessary 
and inexpedient to recommend any alteration of the said 
Rubrics’ (those affecting these practices), was the first con- 
clusion reached. Afterwards one Bishop and thirty members 
of the Lower House voted for, three Bishops and eighteen 
members of the Lower House against, the following motion 
by the Bishop of Carlisle: 


‘That the following addition be made to what is commonly called 
the “ Black Rubric.” 

‘« And whereas undue importance has been by some attributed to 
the position of the priest in the saying the Prayer of Consecration, 
as though that position had some peculiar doctrinal significance, it is 
hereby declared that no peculiar doctrinal significance ought to be 
or is intended by the Church of England to be attributed to such 
position.” ’ 


The upshot of this was, that the Northern Convocation, 
which had been commonly supposed to be far from favourable 
to the High Church side, unmistakeably declared by a large 
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majority in favour of toleration, while among its members, 
whose votes were recorded in a contrary sense, was found the 
name of its President, the Archbishop of York. 

We now reach an incident, which might have seriously 
disturbed the brightening prospects. We are unfeignedly 
sorry to have to refer to a document bearing date March 1, 
but our narrative would be incomplete and untruthful if we 
were to pass it over. The troubles of 1874 had begun in a 
caucus of the Bishops, meeting not in their constitutional 
character of the Upper Houses of the two Convocations, but as 
a private and self-constituted assembly. Things were be- 
ginning to recover themselves in the fact of the Episcopate 
reassuming its constitutional attitude. At that date the whole 
Ritual question was actually before the Bishops as legislators. 
Convocation had been prorogued, and was about to meet again, 
upon it. Many, too, of the suffragans had broken the 
thraldom by their bold vote on the archiepiscopal veto. 
Under such circumstances the suggestion would have been in- 
credible, till it became true, that the Episcopate could not 
wait till after Easter, but must again tempt fortune by a joint 
and extra-legal utterance. One thing would have justified 
such a Pastoral as they then put out—abnormal courage or 
wisdom. To these’ qualities, however, we fear the document 
could not lay much claim. The persons addressed were the 
‘Clergy and Laity,’ and the subject the Ritual crisis. The 
intention of the Right Reverend Authors, we fully admit, was 
excellent, namely, to preserve the peace, while the paper had the 
negative merits of not patting the Church Association on the 
back, nor of blowing the trumpet of the Public Worship 
Regulation Act ; but the way in which it handled the position 
of the High Church party showed the inadequate grasp of things 
as they are, which marked its authorship. That which above 
everything else has entered as iron into the soul of the revived 
High Church party, not merely of the Ritualists moderate or 
extreme, but of the whole Tractarian succession, of the party 
whose new lease of life began in 1833, is—to be patronized, 
One thing it never will stand, namely, to be talked of as a diffi- 
culty—attenuated by excuses, or gilded with flattery, as that 
imputation may be. The party knows that after all abate- 
ments have been made, and all its blunders and faults recorded, 
it remains a fact of which few parallels are to be found in the 
ecclesiastical history of the world. It knows that it has 
changed the face of the Church of England for good or for 
evil; it is conscious that it is bonum in se, or malum in se. 


It forgave Bishop Sumner of Chester, when he declared the 
P2 
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Tractarian movement the work of Satan, for he spoke in the 
fulness of an honest conviction. It was grateful to Bishop 
Phillpotts for his recognition of its work and position in his 
Pastoral of 1851, elicited by a joint address of nearly all the 
Episcopate similar to the recent production. But the united 
Episcopate of 1875, face to face with this High Church 
party, knowing it to be very sore with the events of the pre- 
ceding year, could find nothing more politic to say than, 
without daring to pass its name, to lecture and to criticize and 
to patronize it in sentences, which, with all their artificial 
balance, would be sure to give a handle to the evil-disposed to 
say that the High Church party was, by the Bishops’ own 
confession, a difficulty, of which the best was to be made. 

They had, of course, no wish to see the Bishops coming 
forward on their behalf with any partisan manifesto. Their 
principle is that, within the laws of the Church, elastically 
interpreted, all parties have a right to fair play, and of this 
the Bishops, as administrative officers, are the umpires. But 
there was as little impartiality as courage in joining in a paper, 
which was made possible by its various signers veiling their 
personal convictions in a cloud of words, which were not 
only meaningless, but ambiguous and misleading. Especially 
the proceeding was absolutely unpractical, for, at a time 
when ‘what will he do?’ was a question asked about 
each Bishop, the document did not convey the slightest 
intimation of the line which all or any of them intended to 
take on the Public Worship Act, or any other matter. The 
one thing certain was, that as many lines could be taken as 
there were names appended to the Pastoral, and yet that it 
would be impossible to say that any Bishop acted more or 
less consistently with it than any other. High Churchmen, to 
whom the Episcopate is, on principle, the centre of the Church 
system, were peculiarly pained at seeing that the conjoint 
deliberation of those whom they were so deeply bound to 
respect, merely resulted in a flux of unreal words. 

The document begins with glowing expressions of gratitude 
to the Almighty for the work of the last forty years— 
‘churches built, restored, and endowed, new parishes, vast 
sums voluntarily contributed for religious education, * exten- 
sion of the Church in the colonies and in foreign countries, 
fifty new sees, ‘the great increase in the number of persons of 
all classes, who by prayers and labour assist in the work of 
converting souls to Christ, all bear witness to the zeal and 
earnestness of the clergy and laity of the English Church, an 
earnestness and zeal which we rejoice to know is by no means 
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confined to any section or party.’ The scene then changes to 
the ‘serious evils which disturb the peace of the Church,’ and 
the Right Reverend Writers, with portentous inconsistency, 
marshal to the forefront that stale accusation of the Church 
Association and 7he 7imes—‘the interruption of the sym- 
pathy and mutual confidence which ought to subsist between 
the laity and clergy,’ arising as it seems ‘from changes in the 
mode of performing Divine service. How the flagrant dis- 
crepancy of this imputation with the paradisaical picture 
painted in the first paragraph could have escaped the writers 
is not our business to explain. Assuming that picture to be 
true, the subsequent charge, in the exaggerated prominence 
which its place in the Pastoral gives to it, must be cruelly 
overdrawn. Instances here and there of the evil we grant 
without dispute, but they can only be here and there, or 
‘the zeal and earnestness of the clergy and laity of the 
English Church,’ independent of ‘section or party,’ would 
only be a figure of speech. The next evil is the refusal to 
‘obey legitimate authority. Not only clergymen fail to 
obey Bishops, but—and here comes in sprete injuria forme 
—‘ obedience has been avowedly refused to the highest judi- 
cial interpretation of the law of this Church and realm,’ 
Their lordships forgot to add that the court referred 
to had been snuffed out by the House of Commons with- 
out a dissentient voice, and that the Lord Chancellor had 
emphatically stated in Parliament how difficult it was to 
reconcile its jarring judgments. A deeper depravity is 
reached in the ‘ growing tendency to associate doctrinal signi- 
fication with rites and ceremonies which do not necessarily 
involve it,’ although these may as necessarily not be incon- 
sistent with such signification, and though the doctrine signified 
may be that of the Church of England. A reference then 
follows ‘to manuals of doctrine and private devotion 
inconsistent with our reformed Church,’ of which we will only 
say that if the Bishops knew of such, they should have named 
them,,.and not thrown suspicion on a whole class of pious 
writings by so vague a reference, which was certain to be laid 
hold of by unscrupulous polemics on the other side. 

Further on the old congratulatory tone returns. ‘The 
number of those, who would refuse such reasonable obedience, 
is small.” ‘The vast majority of the clergy and laity of 
the Church of England are thoroughly loyal to its doctrine 
and discipline.’ ‘Overstrained uniformity’ is repudiated, and 
‘wise comprehensiveness’ upheld. So, after all, this rneasured 
denunciation, which unites the signatures of all the Bishops of 
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both provinces, with one exception in each, is aimed at a small 
number of delinquents, while the language in which it is 
couched is calculated to foment the vulgar and partisan opposi- 
tion against the entire High Church party. The reflexion, which 
naturally occurred to members of that party—that in this age 
of wide-spread materialism and scepticism the conjoint Epi- 
scopate, if seized with a desire to publish pastorals, might have 
found something more appropriate to write about—was not 
calculated to sweeten the potion. The contexture, too, of its 
authorship was not such as to increase its practical effect. 
Names no doubt stood at the end of it, from whom, what it 
did, or did not, say about the High Church party, must be 
taken as extreme politeness. But there were other honoured 
names of men, not so many years before working High 
Church priests, and at their hands old fellow-labourers might 
have looked for other retrospects and variant exhortations. 
We have observed that two Bishops refused to sign. The 
Bishop of Salisbury, as it appeared from a circular to his 
archdeacons—in which, however, as was natural, he refrained 
from too sharply criticizing the handiwork of his brethren— 
read over the paper as a whole with the eye of an old High 
Churchman, and found out the mistake. There was no 
ambiguity, on the other hand, as to the reasons which pre- 
vented the Bishop of Durham from signing. His own 
explanation is, ‘I readily allow that the address is amiable 
and well-intentioned, and quite as distinct in its note of 
warning as could be expected from a bench itself divided in 
opinion ; but it is because it utters so uncertain a sound, 
shrinks from condemning with outspoken faithfulness the 
grave errors which are being propagated by many ministers of 
our Church, and by its undecided tone will prove a great dis- 
couragement to the many clergy, and still more numerous 
laymen, who have been earnestly contending for the faith of 
the Protestant Reformed Church of England, that I have 
found myself unable to append my signature.’ 

We gladly pass from this Pastoral. High Churchmen 
generally (pained as they were at it) refrained from any open 
expression of discontent, and it soon fell into an oblivion, out 
of which we have only for the moment drawn it for the sake 
of historical completeness. We have referred to the important 
part which the diocese of Canterbury played in the ruri- 
decanal meetings of last autumn. Among its rural deans 
Mr. Jeffreys stood prominent, and on a vacancy occurring in 
one of the diocesan proctorships shortly before Easter, he came 
forward as a candidate, on the confessed principle of toleration, 
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both for the Eastward position and the Eucharistic dress. The 
other side of course met so direct a challenge, but Mr. Jeffreys 
won by 129 to107. This was the last noteworthy incident 
before Convocation reassembled. The Lower House of 
Canterbury, with which alone, so far as the April sittings are 
concerned, we need now interest ourselves, proceeded after 
some preliminary sparring to consider a recommendation of 
toleration as to the Eastward position prepared by its com- 
mittee. This was introduced in a speech by Canon Gregory, 
demonstrating by a large mass of evidence that the impugned 
position had never really died out in the Church of England. 
The debate was full, free, and peaceable, and therefore satis- 
factory, and finally the House unanimously accepted a 
modification of the original resolution proposed by Mr. 
Jeffreys, who thus early justified the choice of the Metro- 
political Diocese. This ran as follows :-— 


‘That this House, having regard to the fact of the existing wide- 
spread diversity of practice with reference to the position of the cele- 
brant in the administration of the Holy Communion, is convinced 
that it will be most for the welfare of the Church that such diversity 
be not disturbed, provided that in cases where changes are made and 
disputes arise it be left to the Ordinary to determine which practice 
shall be adopted. 

‘And further, this House declares that by this resolution no 
sanction is intended to be given to any doctrine other than what is 
set forth in the Prayer-Book and Articles of the Church of England.’ 


With this the April work of the Convocation at 
Canterbury practically ended. We have already given the 
conclusion of the Convocation of York on the same subject, 
reached rather earlier in the year. 

The Convocation of Canterbury met again on the 29th of 
June, when Canon Gregory, reappearing as the mouthpiece of 
the Committee, moved its resolutions regarding the Eucharistic 
dress, which ultimately passed in the following form (the 
earlier clauses having been carried unanimously, and the last 
by 56 to 21), and with this preamble-—— 


‘In the event of action being taken by legislation or otherwise 
with respect to the Ornaments Rubric or the Rubrics governing the 
position of the minister during the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion, this House recommends that such action be based upon the 
following resolutions— 


| Here follow the resolutions on the celebrant’s position, adopted 
in April, which we have just given. | 


‘That in consideration of the long disuse of certain of the vestures 
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specified in the first Prayer-Book of Edward VI., and referred to in 
the Ornaments Rubric, this House recommends— 

‘First: That in celebrating the Holy Communion, as well as at all 
other times of his ministration, it shall suffice that the minister do 
wear a surplice, with the addition of a stole or scarf, and of the hood 
of his degree ; and that in preaching the minister do wear a surplice, 
with stole or scarf and the hood of his degree, or, if he think fit, a 
gown, hood, and scarf. 

‘Second: That the other vestures specified in the first Prayer- 
Book of King Edward VI. shall not be brought into use in any 
Church, other than a Cathedral cr Collegiate Church, without the 
previous consent of the Bishop. 

‘And it is hereby declared, that by this resolution no sanction is 
intended to be given to any doctrine other than is set forth in the 
Prayer-Book and Articles of the Church of England. 

‘That this House advises, in the event of legislation, that the 
words suggested in Schedule C. be appended to the Ornaments 
Rubric. 

‘ SCHEDULE C. 
‘ The Ornaments Rubric and the Proposed Addition to the same. 


‘“ And here it is to be noted that such Ornaments of the Church 
and of the ministers thereof, at all times of their ministrations, shall 
be retained and be in use, as were in this Church of England by the 
authority of Parliament in the second year of the reign of King 
Edward VI.,” to be supplemented by the following words— 

‘ Until further order shall be therein taken by the authority of the 
Queen’s Majesty, with the approval of Parliament, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Provincial Synods, or Convocations of Canterbury 
and York.’ 

No time was lost in sending the important resolutions 
of the April and June meetings to the Upper House, which, 
with remarkable promptitude, dealt with them in the following 
resolution, moved by the Bishop of London— 


‘That this House acknowledges the careful and patient considera- 
tion which the Lower House has given the difficult subjects of the 
Ornaments Rubric and the Rubrics governing the position of the 
minister during the celebration of Holy Communion, but, believing 
legislation on these points to be at the present time neither desirable 
nor practicable, does not deem it expedient now to discuss the course 
which any such legislation should take, or the principles according to 
which it should be regulated.’ 


On this action of the Upper House we have no hesitation 
in saying, that we consider it to have adopted the right 
policy, but to have shaped that policy in needlessly abrupt 
and ungracious terms. It was, so to speak, the charitable 
hypothesis underlying the reference to Convocation of the 
Ritual question involved in the letters of business, that 
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parliamentary legislation was to follow. Convocation, as a 
constitutional and legislative body, could only act on this 
hypothesis and save its self-respect. The supposition was, 
so to speak, the canvas which had been given to it to 
paint its picture on. Still, no sane man in his heart of 
hearts desired questions like the Eastward position and the 
Eucharistic dress to be tossed on the floor of the House 
of Commons. Bishops and Lower House alike knew and 
felt that. It was therefore presuming somewhat on the 
accident of their position, for the Upper House to jose them- 
selves, as if they were the only wise statesmen, and the other 
House impracticable dreamers. The wise and generous re- 
ception of those resolutions would have been to acknowledge 
that the Lower House were bound by the reference to 
presume legislation, to acknowledge in fuller terms than 
those which were chosen their industry and moderation, 
and then to have given the reasons, in which all wise men 
would have concurred, for the conviction that present legis- 
lation was not desirable. It was further to be regretted that 
in the debate which ensued, the Primate did not keep him- 
self within the lines of conciliation, which he had so felicitously 
laid down at Maidstone a few months previously. Before 
we pass from Convocation we may notice that besides its 
treatment of the burning question, it devoted much labour 
in both Houses to a general revision of the Rubrics founded 
on the suggestions of the fourth report of the Ritual 
Commission. This work has, of course, collapsed in the 
general repudiation of legislation, but it is worth observing 
how substantial a contribution it would have been to the 
liturgical cause, in the freedom, variety, and colour, which it 
would have added to the use of the Prayer-Book and the 
carrying out of the Christian year. Might not such a develop- 
ment as this, promoted by the Church representative, be a 
higher and truer gain than many a ceremonial dubiously 
sustained by private judgment ? 

Such was the progress of events which led to the improved 
tone of public feeling, characterized by the absence of any 
excitement, as the first of July came round, but we are not 
left without positive demonstration of the satisfactory fact. 
If any impartial bystander had been asked to name some 
locality, in which the Act would be likely to make itself felt 
in all the rudeness of uninstructed prejudice, he would with- 
out doubt have named some such ill-welded congeries of 
human life as Lambeth—a teeming hive of population, a 
parliamentary fact, but yet no civic unit, a seat of every most 
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discordant type of worship, from the highest to the lowest 
ceremonial allowed within the Establishment and from S. 
George’s Cathedral to Mr. Newman Hall’s Chapel and Mr. 
Spurgeon’s Tabernacle: a very focus he would have assumed 
of clique and jealousy. 

Yet to their great credit the churchwardens of Lambeth, 
officially collected together at the call of a few of their least 
wise members, came to a decision which, from the circum- 
stances under which it was reached, is so interesting and indeed 
important, that we venture to reprint a report of their meeting 
from the Standard of July 14 :— 


‘THE Pupiic WorsHIP REGULATION Act IN LAMBETH.—A con- 
ference was held last evening at the Vestry Hall, Lambeth, of the 
wardens and sidesmen of the district churches, “‘ to consider the Act for 
the better administration of the laws respecting the regulation of public 
worship.” The invitation to assemble was signed by Messrs. Barker, 
Burrup, and Charles White, and about five-and-twenty Church officers 
responded to the call. Mr. Burrup took the chair, and Mr. Barker 
explained that he and his colleagues had, after much consideration, 
arrived at the conclusion that, in the interests of peace, it would be 
well to form an association of churchwardens and sidesmen. Very 
few churchwardens were acquainted with either their powers or their 
duties, and as, under Clause 8 of the new Act, they had cast upon 
them officially the power of putting the new Act into operation, a 
consultative association would be most valuable. He concluded by 
moving a resolution to that effect. Mr. Mercer, churchwarden of 
S. Philip’s, Kennington Road, pointed out that Clause 8 did not 
impose on churchwardens any duty to initiate prosecutions ; and that 
when any such action was commenced it would rest entirely with the 
bishop whether it should go on. Considering that, in Lambeth, the 
churches in their ritual ranged from the highest to the lowest, it was 
obvious that any steps taken would be at once met by retaliatory 
action ; and any association formed to carry out the new Act would 
only introduce confusion and strife where there might be peace and 
harmony. He considered the Bill would prove very useful as a 
cheaper and speedier remedy for other evils besides those of extreme 
ritual, as he knew a case in which it cost a churchwarden between 
500/. and 600/. to get rid of an incumbent addicted to intemperance. 
But he strongly objected to such an association as that proposed. 
Mr. Powell, churchwarden of S. Stephen’s, Lambeth, said that the 
district parishes were so entirely separated from the mother church 
that he declined to accept the guidance of the churchwardens of S. 
Mary’s, Lambeth, in any matter whatever. He agreed with his vicar, 
the Rev. Canon Titcomb, in thinking that great toleration must be 
exercised before any action was taken under the new law. ‘The 
churchwardens of All Saints’, Lower Marsh, and of S. Matthew’s, 
Denmark Hill, both opposed the idea of an association, and the 
latter pointed out that the Act did not make the least difference in 
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the law, but only simplified the mode of procedure.—After some 
further discussion, in which the present movement was stigmatized as 
unwise and impracticable, the chairman declared the meeting at an 
end, the motion not having found a seconder.’ 


This report is so self-explanatory that we forbear from 
offering any criticisms. Mr. Mercer and Mr. Powell are to us 
only names, and so in recognizing the moderate common sense 
of average practical Englishmen in what they said, we are 
probably able to form a more just and impartial estimate of 
the value of this meeting of metropolitan churchwardens, than 
if we had found it guided by speakers with known antecedents. 

Do we, however, mean to imply that there is no longer any 
danger ahead, either from the fanaticism of some among 
the Puritans, or from the recklessness of some among the 
ultra-Ritualists? We should be false prophets and _ mis- 
chievous counsellors if we were to make any such asser- 
tion. How gravely we look upon either source of danger, 
we will not here expound; for the topic is one which can 
only be properly handled with a fulness of explanation, for 
which this Article hardly affords a sufficient margin. When 
we state that our own stand-point is that of progressive 
English High Churchmen of Tractarian extraction, who will 
neither admit that the modern Ritualists can show any right 
to dictate to their more prudent and more Anglican and 
national brother High Churchmen—nor that those High 
Churchmen are justified in abandoning the Ritualists, because 
of some waywardness, to the ravages of the Puritan wolf, we 
have said a great deal more than if we had attempted to for- 
malize our precise views in a schedule of balanced articles. 
The Purchas judgment may have been a miscarriage of jus- 
tice ; without constituting this or that opposing champion of 
its dicta a judicious leader of men. The intention of the Pub- 
lic Worship Regulation Act in the hands of its most violent 
promoters may have been to make the traditionary Catholic 
worship of the Church of England an impossibility, without 
elevating the Directorium Anglicanum to the dignity of a 
trustworthy authority for the details of that worship. Cer- 
tainly Andrews, Cosin, and Wilson lived before either Act 
was passed or Directorium penned : by their calm witness from 
the tomb, rather than by the feverish brawlings of a present 
strife, we may fairly claim to have our contestation judged. 

A few words more in season. Generalship does not consist 
in Homeric denunciations of the enemy, nor in striking blows 
in reckless unconcern as to the advantage with which they 
may be returned. Above all things it is not to be found in the 
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artificial emphasis, which arbitrarily picks out a few incidents 
from a large and varied field, some of them almost seeming to 
have been preferred from the narrowness of the practical 
support on which they can at present rely, and thrusts them 
forward in their unity as the question on which battle is 
sought, thus discounting an entire campaign, in which, with 
ordinary prudence, defeat upon all points would be morally im- 
possible, in the issue of a single struggle in which the reserves 
are wantonly put in the front to bear the first and heaviest 
onslaught. This was not the policy, under which during the 
last forty years the idea of a higher type of worship has 
grown up through the parishes of the land. This movement 
germinated under various forms in various places. Here one 
advance was made good and there another, until at last the 
wanting harmony was consolidated out of innumerable local 
experiments. 

Such was emphatically the case in regard to the cere- 
monial, which by universal consent holds at once the foremost 
and the most secure place in the present controversy—the East- 
ward position of the celebrant. The wide extension of the prac- 
tice, which, as Canon Gregory conclusively proved to Convo- 
cation, had never died out in the Church of England, was due 
to no preconcerted arrangement or authoritative instructions 
from head-quarters. One by one, in county after county, this 
clergyman after the other had reached the conviction, that in 
standing before the Table he acted most truthfully both to 
primitive practice and to the ritual law of the Church of 
England. Thus imperceptibly had the number of those who took 
the Eastward position swelled to a wide multitude. The parish- 
ioners in each case accepted the change with more or less of 
intelligence, but in no instance which has come to our know- 
ledge, in a suspicious or resentful spirit ; while Archbishop 
Longley declared that to attempt to interfere with it would 
produce exasperation. At last the construction of the rubric 
before the Prayer of Consecration came under the cognizance 
of the Judicial Committee, and in the Mackonochie judgment,— 
a judgment remarkable for the stringency with which the obli- 
gation of literal conformity was pressed home—Lord Cairns 
used language, which the whole world read as favouring the 
position before the Holy Table, and which, from what he said 
in the House of Lords, must have been his own intention. 
Naturally the number of Eastward celebrants notably in- 
creased, and in fact that position had become the accredited 
usage of High-Church worship, and it was still peace. At this 
moment the Purchas judgment, delivered in an undefended 
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suit, supervened, and all in an instant was confusion. The 
unexpectedness of the event no doubt contributed to the 
consternation. But a judgment might have been unexpected, 
and yet so cogent in its arguments as to stop the mouths of 
gainsayers. Unhappily, however, with the best desires to 
show themselves obedient to authority, the persons principally 
interested were unable to square the latest conclusions of the 
Privy Council with history, law, or preceding decisions of the 
same tribunal. There were not wanting counsellers to urge 
upon them, that although the decision really only affected 
the one Mr. Purchas, yet their path of duty lay along the 
course of simple obedience, until the case could be re-tried with 
the advantage of counsel. But the Puritan fuglemen, with 
greedy hurry, blocked the way to any possible negotiation. 

They had stumbled into so much more than they had 
ever expected to get, that they were proportionately deter- 
mined not to lose so greatan advantage. The judgment was 
not the law only, it was the law of the Medes and Persians— 
aye, and of the Pope himself, infallible and ‘irreformable.’ 
The man who still led his flock at the highest worship was no 
true shepherd, but a rebel and a traitor. Thus driven into a 
corner, the thousands of clergy and the unreckonable laity 
whom the decision of the Purchas judges had cruelly smitten, 
simply found their course marked out for them by the perver- 
sity of their opponents. They were conscious, that in taking 
that position they best carried out Rubrics, in which even the 
other side could not pretend not to find great difficulties. 
They realized that in their action they most aptly reconciled 
primitive antiquity and the teaching of the Reformed Church 
of England as expressed in the Communion Office and Cate- 
chism and explained in the writings of such divines as Ken, 
and Patrick, and Wilson, and so to have given in to the turbulent 
menaces of exultant Puritanism would simply have been 
tu have owned themselves guilty of the injurious imputations 
freely thrown against them. 

We have indulged in this digression upon the mo- 
tives and position of those who feel that upon the East- 
ward position there can be no compromise, and whose convic- 
tion was not obscurely accepted by Lord Cairns in the debates 
of 1874, because without a clear view of this question it would 
be impossible to arrive at correct conclusions upon the policy 
which Churchmen may be bound to assume as to other 
details of ceremonial. 

The causes which have conspired to give its exceptional 
importance to the Eastward position have been partly of an 
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external and partly an internal character; and it has, so to 
speak, come ready made inits present prominence to the hand 
of those, on whom the obligation of defending it weighs with 
exceptional stringency. Can we say the same of the schedule 
of the six points (position, vestments, lights, mixed chalice, 
incense, wafer bread) emphatically upheld by the more ex- 
treme section of the Ritualists as the minimum in defence of 
which civil war with all its evils must be faced, or even of 
the four points (7.e. the above list minus the two last-named 
heads), on which the more moderate insist ? While we shall 
not burden our pages by travelling back on the history of 
these revivals, we must premise by explaining how we 
sympathize with the four points in themselves, and how 
strongly we feel that much of the present distempered 
condition of the Church atmosphere proceeds from the timid 
blundering of our ecclesiastical authorities, who were unable 
to agree upon some ritual concordat founded on the temperate 
report of the Committee of the Lower House of Convocation 
of Canterbury in 1866, presided over by Dr. Goodwin, now 
Bishop of Carlisle, in which a regulated permission of vest- 
ments, altar-lights, and incense was pointed at, while the posi- 
tion and the mixed chalice were not even called into question. 

Our present controversy is not with these points or any of 
them taken by themselves, but with them as rolled together into 
one category and menacingly levelled at the head of the adver- 
sary. This is on the face of it most questionable generalship, for 
it is not merely to risk all upon a single venture, but to pro- 
claim to the other side what is your own strategy or want of 
strategy. It is to draw the plan of a campaign in which 
everything is to depend upon a single battle, and then to 
make the plan a present to the long-headed tacticians in the 
opposing camp. 

These are considerations, which require a somewhat careful 
examination, and it will not be waste of time to enter upon a 
dispassionate review of the actual condition of the so-called 
four points, in order to show the equal unreason of those 
who insist on lumping them together, as their life-and-death 
cause, and of those who think their Protestantism is at stake 
in repudiating the entire list. Each of those obstinate parties 
is simply doing its little best to break up the Church of 
England, while it is alike the interest of the reconcileable High 
and the reconcileable Low Churchman to investigate each point, 
and as many more as may crop up, upon its own in- 
dependent merits. We believe that any one, who will look 
at these four ceremonials in this spirit, will be quite be- 
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wildered to explain how the rulers of the Church—a very 
representative committee, as every one must own, and con- 
taining many men of marked ability—should not have 
appreciated that to put out a specific modus vivendi on these 
questions would bea rather more timely proceeding, than to set 
their names to a Pastoral which was irritating in proportion 
as it was benevolently unmeaning. The Eastward position, 
afterthe Purchas remonstrance, after Lord Cairns’s speech, after 
the resolution of the Convocation of York and the unanimous 
one of that of Canterbury in 1875, and after the Purchas 
judgment itself, must be recognized as an open question, 
under risk of future evils which we decline to particularize. 
The mixture of the chalice is in no sense a public cere- 
mony, while the associations, which make it dear to those who 
practise the rite, are of so sensitively sacred a character that 
we could hardly conceive a regime so paternal in its spirit as to 
continue to interfere with the quiet practice of the mixture. 
But when we come to the question of altar-lights, we 
find ourselves face to face with conditions of legalized irration- 
ality, from which even the most inflexible and least tactical 
section of ultra-Ritualists ought to have drawn advan- 
tages, of which they seem all along to have been totally 
unaware. To listen to their passionate protests, one could 
imagine that they were contending at desperate odds, and 
in face of a furious opposition, in favour of the Catholic 
principles, which were involved in the presence of the lights 
upon the altar. What, in our judgment, they should rather 
have been demonstrating for as many years back as they 
have been in existence as a distinct squadron of the High 
Church host, was that in the universal legalization of candle- 
bearing candlesticks, with specified conditions of lawful 
lighting, upon the Holy Table, which has been the un- 
questionable rule of the English Church ever since Dr. 
Lushington’s unappealed judgment in the Westerton and 
Liddell suit, every possible principle which can be involved 
in so-called altar-lights has been conceded ; and therefore, 
that all for which they are now contending is to give to 
this principle a consistent and decorous instead of an in- 
complete and illogical expression. The ruling sanction for 
the legality of these lights in our actual Church is to be 
found in Edward VI.’s well-known Injunction, which lays 
down that they symbolize Christ as the very true light of 
the world, while the explanation given of their number 
refers to His two natures. With these two lights only we 
are concerned, for although some people indulge in many 
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more on their altars, the Church at large ought not to be 
taxed with the defence of a custom which, whether or not 
beautiful, is one which really rests upon private judgment. 

The existing limitation is that these ‘lights’ shall only be 
lighted when light is physically wanted, and the inference 
sought to be drawn is, that they are therefore merely two 
candles casually set down somewhere for use at the hours 
when the sun will not help for the reading of the Prayer-Book. 
The answer to this allegation only fails in being if possible 
too physically complete and obvious for immediate accept- 
ance. If these candles were intended to help at the services 
when there was no daylight, they would have been placed any- 
where but upon the Lord’s Table. Candles in that position in 
no way assist the sight either of the congregation in the nave 
or of the clerks in the stalls. The only person or persons to 
whom they can be of any use are the ministers at the Lord’s 
Table—and no ministers are recognized standing at it except 
during the Holy Communion. So by an exhaustive process 
these altar-lights can only be materially useful at celebra- 
tions. They are oftenest lighted at evensong, but then for 
the reasons we have given they are obviously ornamental and 
symbolical, as showing forth upon the Lord’s Table that 
Christ in His two natures is the very true light of the world, 
the ‘light to lighten the Gentiles’ who is in that very service 
commemorated. During celebration, except very early in the 
morning, upon dark days, or in dark churches, they ought, 
according to Dr. Lushington, to stand unlighted, and here is 
the illogical part of the case. If the decree of the Judge had 
been that they were never to be placed upon the Holy Table 
except at the services, when they were to be lighted, the 
utilitarian theory would have been possible. The Judge 
decreed just the contrary, and that theory fails accordingly. 
The candlesticks with unlighted candles standing at celebra- 
tion upon the Holy Table can only be there as ornaments 
alike in the technical and the popular meaning of the word. 
But what must be the sense of such ornaments? Obviously 
the same sense, though less perfectly expressed, which would 
accompany the lighted candles, namely, the signification of 
Christ as the light of the world, shown forth not in the candle 
burning, but in the stationary candle with its potentiality of 
giving light. The verdict of common sense must be that the 
men, who crave to light those candles which they thus use, 
are petitioners for the complete and logical development of 
a legalized usage. The law as now interpreted may be 
against them, and policy may bid them to desist, but ab- 
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stract datintiee is on their side. At dies same time the 
incongruous custom, of which no man can deprive them, 
involves the whole symbolism at issue. In this state of 
matters it is as inconceivable that the ultra-legalists should 
not shut their eyes to the lighted candles, as that the ultra- 
ceremonialists should, in their hot heat to carry all, deliberately 
throw away the impregnable position of a principle conceded, 
although under imperfect forms. 

The distinctive Eucharistic dress is the only one remain- 
ing of the four points, and here too the Puritan party has 
manceuvred itself into conceding the principle at stake, and the 
Ritualists into not recognizing or utilizing that concession. The 
principle is that of a higher and more ornamental dress for the 
celebrant at the Holy Communion than for the minister at 
other current ministrations, out of regard to the higher 
dignity of the ‘Holy Mystery.’ Its advocates say, that this 
dress shall be either of the shape called chasuble or the shape 
called cope, and that its use shall be permissible at all 
celebrations. The Puritan, after the stock preamble about 
sacrificing priest, doctrine unknown to our reformers, and so 
forth, is compelled to limit his demurrer to the assertion 
that whereas the Church of England as a corporate whole is 
more committed to the principles which may underlie any 
actions, where those are actions performed by one in authority 
such as a Bishop or a Dean, and whereas the display of such 
actions is more notorious and their results (when they are 
mischievous) more mischievous in a very public and c dignified 
place, such as a Cathedral, and upon day s when congregations 
are most numerous and attentive, as they naturally would be on 
a principal feast day ; therefore that the use of such distinc- 
tive dress should be limited in the Church of England to 
celebrations in Cathedrals or Collegiate Churches, on principal 
feast days,' and that it should be exclusively worn by the 
Bishop, Dean, or other principal minister then present. 
There is one further limitation. Of the two forms of dress 
named in the Prayer-Book of 1549, the cope is the more 
gaudy, and these gentlemen confine themselves to the cope. 

Here again we can only ask, in irrepressible astonishment, 


1 We are reading the 24th Canon as the Purchas Judges did. For 
our own part, we have no doubt that the reference to principal feast days 
is brought in in connection with the choice of the Minister who is to 
officiate on those occasions, and that the Canon, like Elizabeth’s Adver- 
tisements, contemplates copes in Cathedrals at all celebrations. The 
Latin Canons are conclusive on the point, and the use on every Sunday 
of copes, in, ¢.¢. Durham Cathedral down to a late period of the last cen- 
tury, is a matter of historical certainty. 
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How can one side be so wilfully blind as not to realize how 
much they have conceded, and the other, how much has 
been made good, and how can both be so unreasonable as 
not to hit off some peaceful compromise, when neither can 
get out of the fact that in some form or other the Church of 
England does recognize the principle of a distinctive 
Eucharistic dress, while, whatever may be the legal limitations, 
the use of such dress must in the future English Church be 
permissive and not obligatory ? 

There can be no better evidence of the mistaken policy 
involved in limiting or stiffening the points assumed to be of 
importance in'the ceremonial contest to any arbitrarily selected 
list, than that which was furnished in an incident of the pre- 
ceding spring. What we have just called the ceremonial con- 
test is, stripped of disguises, nothing less than the complete 
assertion of the religion of the Incarnation in its external 
aspect—the assertion that all matter and all form are hallowed 
by and due to God in aid of His reasonable worship. The 
opposite view, which, for want of a better name, we desig- 
nate Puritan, is the result of the literal and uncritical respect 
for the mere text of Scripture, which accepts directions given 
to the Jews in view of the peculiar circumstances of that 
stiff-necked people, as if they were binding on the Christian 
Church of all ages. This Puritanism or Judaism has ever 
since the Reformation been a sore trouble to the Church of 
England, professed, as it has been, by so many members of 
that Church who have had no inconsiderable share in shaping 
its fortunes. We can, therefore, hardly exaggerate the happy 
significance of a judgment, which, so far as the present 
supreme Court of Ecclesiastical Appeal is concerned, has 
made a definite breach between the ceremonial principles of 
the Church of England, and those of Judaizing Puritanism. 
Such, and nothing less, is the scope of the judgment on the 
Exeter Reredos delivered by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. That the same body, to which we owe the 
Purchas judgment, should in its last days have been the author 
of this decision, in no way diminishes our satisfaction, for the 
incident proves the elements of good existing even in the 
present unsatisfactory condition of the appellate jurisdiction 
on Church questions. 

If they will profit by them, the principles involved in this 
decision might afford to our spiritual authorities the oppor- 
tunity of a fresh departure, in which, without entangling 
themselves in the complications of so-called Ritualism, they 
might meet the pious wishes of that ever increasing body in 
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the Church, whose desire is to. worship in the beauty of 
holiness, according to the prescriptions of the Church of 
England. With what success such a policy has hitherto been 
carried out in the diocese of St. Asaph, the well-known history 
of the Denbigh Reredos will show. But another misadventure 
even more incredible in its incidents has recently occurred. 
A church was offered for consecration during the last summer, 
in aid (without division of districts) of a parish in a pleasant 
northern suburb of London. This had been chiefly promoted 
and most liberally helped by a gentleman of high profes- 
sional standing in the capital, who was so far from wishing to 
use his munificence in support of his own views (justified as 
he might well have been deemed in so acting) that he worked 
on, well knowing that the choice of clergyman would be in the 
hands of the Vicar, and that he himself would not be con- 
sulted. The building, of which Mr. Butterfield was architect, 
had nothing extreme or singular in its arrangements, but 
was approved of by clergymen of the Evangelical party, in- 
cluding the Vicar. The consecration drew near, and the 
Church was prepared for the ceremony by a temporary 
Reredos of wood, containing a plain cross of the same 
material. Of the legality of such a cross under the Privy 
Council judgment in the joint suits of Liddell v. Westerton 
and Liddell v. Beal, and the subsequent one in Beal v. 
Liddell, and in conformity with the Exeter decision, there 
could not be the shadow of a doubt. The Vicar had re- 
peatedly said, that he had personally no objection to this 
cross, although he reported the objections of at least one 
parishioner—the dissidents, we believe, having distinguished 
themselves by not contributing to the church. The day of 
consecration had arrived, which the Vicar had publicly an- 
nounced ; the church was ready for the ceremony ; the founder 
and his friends joined the congregation who had assembled for 
the occasion, and what they found was the Diocesan, with 
the information that the Vicar and Churchwardens had at 
the last moment declined to present the petition for con- 
secration, in consequence of these objections to the cross, in 
which néither the Bishop himself nor the Vicar professed to 
share, and therefore that the rite could not proceed. The 
founder and many others left the church deeply pained, 
when some opening service, carrying with it no benediction, 
proceeded. 

We do not profess to judge what the legal powers of a 
Bishop under such circumstances may have been, considering 
the conventional basis on which the whole practice of conse- 
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cration rests in the Church of England. We can hardly con- 
ceive a Diocesan so fast bound in red tape, as not to have been 
able, if he chose, to overrule so monstrous an obstacle as that 
which had been in this case presented. In fact, Dr.- Brice’s 
book, with which we have headed this Article, gives a case 
tending to prove that a Bishop can consecrate a church or 
chapel in opposition to an Incumbent. In 1865 the then 
Bishop of Winchester (Dr. Sumner) consecrated a church ata 
place called Sydmonton against the will of the Incumbent, 
and the Dean of Arches, before whom the case came, said: 
‘The question of the validity of this consecration has been 
determined by the Privy Council, whose decision is binding on 
me,’ viz. by confirming the grant of a faculty for a vault 
under the church, which the judge ruled to be tantamount to 
confirming the consecration. But even were the case other- 
wise, and the Bishop had no alternative, his demeanour seems 
to have been most regrettable. He was at least master of his 
own feelings and opinions, a burst of indignation from him at the 
miserable narrowness of the men who had rushed in to trample 
down what they had not sown, a stern rebuke of the vacil- 
lating Incumbent, would at least have cheered the hearts and 
strengthened the hands of those who had sacrificed themselves 
in God’s service. A peremptory demand would have probably 
drawn out tke missing parchment, which (as was notorious), 
had been duly signed. As it was, his unconditional and 
apparently unregretted refusal to consecrate on what was at 
most but a legal difficulty, threw all the weight of the episcopal 
influence on the side of the ungodly obstructors, while it 
deeply mortified the labourers in the vineyard, who had spent 
themselves on the pious work. We have dwelt on this case 
as a typical instance of what ought not to be done, if the 
affections of the great mass of moderate and loyal High 
Churchmen are to be retained. Once alienate them by un- 
sympathetic coldness, and results must ensue which our readers 
can easily supply for themselves. No amount of extravagant 
conduct on the part of ultra men can justify less than fair play 
towards those, who claim no more than the Prayer-Book clearly 
allows, any more than any aberrations of ultra-Ritualism can 
be excused on the score of episcopal shortcoming. 

We have, in the preceding pages, shown how much better 
things have turned out since the passing of the Public 
Worship Act, than the opponents of that measure could have 
anticipated when it was brought in. We have at the same 
time expressed our conviction, that it was to the opponents 
rather than to the supporters of the Bill, that the present 
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peaceful aspect of matters may be attributed. Still, we feel 
that we are not out of the wood, and we should be misrepre- 
senting facts if we pretended that we were so. No cause has 
yet been heard under the Act, while even the permanent 
constitution of the final Court of Ecclesiastical Appeal, which 
seemed to have been settled two years since, is again at sea. 
In the meanwhile the existing Ritual suits are ripening 
towards a hearing, and there can, as we suppose, be no 
reasonable doubt, that neither Lord Penzance, nor any other 
Judge in his position, would think of trying, in the first 
instance, the points raised in them, while these were so near 
a hearing in the Superior Court. In fact, upon the burning 
questions of Ritualism it will not be the Worship Regulation 
Act Judge, but the appellate jurisdiction, which is not touched 
by last year’s statute, which will have to decide. 

It will depend upon the speed, with which the present suits 
are matured for hearing, whether the ultimate court before 
which they may come will be the reprieved Judicial Committee 
or such permanent Court of Appeal as the next Session may 
produce. We have no hesitation in declaring our preference 
for the latter. It would be very unsatisfactory, if indeed 
decorous, that, questions so deeply affecting the future welfare 
of the Church should be decided by a tribunal which had, so 
to speak, been galvanized by an accident into continued 
existence. At the same time, should it be the fate of the 
prolonged Judicial Committee to have to deal with these 
questions, we trust that its decisions will be received with that 
degree of respect, to which it is fairly entitled, and which on 
many occasions it has justly earned. We may be very 
certain that, as far as the fersonnel of the court and the care 
which it would devote to the matters under dispute were con- 
cerned, a repetition of the Purchas precedent need not be 
apprehended. The Exeter judgment is evidence of the 
different way in which the Lords of the Council now 
approach such questions. 

It is at all events certain that, whatever may be the court 
which tries those questions, and whatever may be the decisions 
at which it may arrive, these will be keenly criticized. No one, 
High Church or Low, could wish otherwise, for on matters, 
which have so deeply stirred men’s hearts, it would be mere 
hypocrisy and no true respect to receive the conclusions with a 
stolid bow of silent acquiescence. But whatever shape the dis- 
cussions may assume, we trust that they will not take the 
form of questioning the legitimacy of the tribunal itself—not as 
a maker of Church law, but as an expositor of the legal 
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meaning of existing documents. Church and State have 
played too long into each other’s hands in England to make 
it decent for either partner abruptly to repudiate the connec- 
tion. At the same time, with the growth of the Church life 
and the sharpening of the Church conscience, which have 
marked the revival, the Church has a right to expect from the 
courts, which sit in judgment on her muniments, a treatment 
very different from that, which would have contented the 
spiritualty half a century since. Asthen we cannot encou- 
rage those, who ask ‘Ought we to obey the new court ?’ only 
to answer ‘no,’ so we must very seriously warn those, who may 
henceforward be concerned in the administration of ecclesi- 
astical justice, that, with the growth of the present generation, 
feelings, susceptibilities, and convictions on spiritual matters 
have been developed, to which our fathers and our fathers’ 
fathers were wholly strangers. If, in dealing with the questions 
that must come before them, our Judges will take the pains 
to realize the Church of England in its historical continuity 
and the fulness of its traditionary doctrine; and if, on their 
part, Churchmen will condescend to range themselves behind 
that Church and not usurp its name for the ventilation of their 
own individual fancies—all will be well. With mutual sus- 
picion, with popularity-hunting, with intentional extravagance, 
a tempest may be stirred up, under which even so gallant and 
well-appointed a barque as the Church of England—we mean, 
of course, in her capacity of the recognized and established 
teacher of the realm—may heave over and sink to the bottom. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


The Unseen Universe, or Physical Speculations on a Future State. 
(London : Macmillan and Co., 1875.) 


A pienrrary of the Church, who is both a theologian and a man of 
science, remarked to us, that this deeply interesting volume would be 
well worthy of two separate critiques, one from the standpoint of a 
Christian divine, and another from that of the physicist. We hope 
to give our readers at least one of such reviews of the book in our 
next number. For the present we must be content with the expres- 
sion of our gratitude to its authors for so valuable a contribution to 
the discussion of the evidence for a future state deducible from 
scientific considerations. ‘Their book has already received a well- 
merited tribute of praise from several of our contemporaries, and— 
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what is perhaps an equally precious recognition of its power—the 
fiercely hostile criticism of Professor Clifford in the /ortnightly 
Review. It may, perhaps, be right to mention, that the Article on 
Science and Religion contained in our present number is from an 
entirely distinct and independent source, and was in the hands of 
the Editor some weeks before the publication of Zhe Unseen 
Universe. |We observe that the preface to the second edition con- 
tains a good-tempered, though justly sarcastic reply to Professor 
Clifford’s attack. ] 


Traité de 0 Election du Pape; par Jérome Bignon, avocat-général au 
parlement de Paris. Réimpression faite d’aprés l’édition de 1655. 
Paris : Joubz et Roger. 

Tuts is an extremely curious book, and one to which the death of 

Pius IX., whenever it happens, will give an additional interest. It 

is a reprint from the work of Jerome Bignon, one of the fathers of 

French erudition, grand-maitre of the Roy al Library, as well as 

avocat-général to the Parliament of Paris. He died in 1656. His 

Treatise on the Election of the Pope had become extremely rare, and 

of much value to archeologists. ‘The present editor has done good 

service in reprinting it, and enric hing it with such copious and valu- 
able notes. The modest initials under which this gentleman has 
hidden his name have not, however, concealed his identity from his 
friends. We will not intrude on the privacy which he seeks further 
than by saying that he is one of the most accomplished scholars and 
bibliophiles in France, that part of his life was spent as a novice at 
the Abbey of Solesmes, and that he possesses a library such as even 

a Benedictine may be proud to possess. 

This book has been to him a labour of love, and his notes, illus- 
trative of the studiously complicated arrangements for the Papal 
Election, afford curious and amusing glimpses of medizval customs 
and of Roman manners. Among more modern instances, he tells us 
how the Roman populace, in spite of repeated warnings from the 
police, persist in making good their right (?) to rob the house of the 
fortunate Cardinal to whom the Tiara “has just accrued. Sometimes 
their greedy haste outstrips their knowledge. For instance, at the 
Conclave of Pius IX., the proclamation was delayed till the following 
morning, and a report was current in the city that the lot had fallen 
on Cardinal Ghizzi. The house of the reputed Pontiff was instantly 
pillaged by the mob, and Pius IX., after his succession, had to make 
good the loss which Cardinal Ghizzi had sustained. As many per- 
sons are convinced that Pius [X. is intriguing to name his successor 
in St. Peter’s chair, it will be worth their while to consult Bignon’s 
book to see what precedents there are, and whether the Sovereign 
Pontiff ever had any right to suggest or appoint a successor. Bignon 
enters freely on this topic, and stoutly maintains the impossibility of 
such a measure. He refers to that legendary Conclave, during which 
it is said that St. Peter, taking St. Clement by the hand, bade him 
become bishop in his stead. ‘ But this,’ says Bignon, ‘has remained 
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without example, so that we cannot make a rvle from it; the more 
so as it never took effect. St. Clement did not succeed to St. Peter, 
for it was first Linus, and after him Cletus, and St. Clement was only 
the third.’ 

So much for the nomination of the future Pope by the present one. 

But Bignon’s book is worth consulting also, when we rise from 
the perusal of Prince Bismarck’s despateh of May 14, 1872. The 
German Chancellor plainly hints that he means to ascertain that the 
next Pope ‘shall in his e/ection and Jerson offer those guarantees 
against an abuse of power which the Governments have a right to 
demand.’ A/fropfos of these rights, he then mentions ‘the right of 
excluding candidates possessed by the Roman Emperor, Spain and 
France.’ This sentence, following as a corollary on his threat, reminds 
one of the saying that a woman ought never to give her reasons, as 
they at least are sure to be wrong. ‘That Austria, Spain and France 
do possess a right to exclude a candidate, is true ; that is to say, their 
right, though on the one hand never canonically recognized by the 
Roman See, has on the other hand never been refuted, and it has 
been exercised both effectually and ineffectually, as, for example, 
when Charles V. did obtain the election of Adrian VI., but could not 
prevent that of Paul IV. The way in which the veto is exercised is 
explained by Bignon’s editor. ‘The Roman Catholic nations have 
among the members of the Sacred College a Cardinal-Protector, who 
belongs to them by birth, or by some such tie, as having been Nuncio 
at their Court. It is to this Cardinal that “ the secret of the princes” 
is generally confided.. By this term are meant the promises, wishes, 
and antipathies of a sovereign, even the formal exclusion to be pro- 
nounced against one or more candidates. The exclusion of each of 
the three powers can only apply to ove candidate, and must be notified 
to the Sacred College before the election takes place.’ 

This being the state of the case, why does Prince Bismarck refer 
to it at all? It has no connection with the determination of a Pro- 
testant Emperor or Prime Minister to make or mar the election of the 
next Pope. About as little is the connection between ‘the Roman 
Empire’ to which he alludes and the Empire of United Germany, at 
the head of which King William of Prussia has been placed. We 
wish Prince Bismarck all success in his attempts to obtain for Latin 
Christianity a Pontiff whose ideas of temporal power and spiritual 
infallibility will be on a very different scale from those of Pius IX.; 
but it is a very wilful ov a very ignorant falsification of history, if 
he pretends to do so, by right of a veto possessed by the three great 
Catholic powers, and by them alone. In her interference France has 
up to this time always been the most moderate, and Austria the most 
active. In 1823, but for an Austrian veto Cardinal Leveroli would 
have been elected, and it was to this fact that Leo XII. (Della 
Genga) owed his Tiara. Again, when after the death of Gre- 
gory XVI. the Conclave only sat for a short time, Prince Metter- 
nich’s instructions just arrived too late to arrest the nomination of 
Mastai Ferretti to the chair, which he has filled for a period exceed- 
ing what Roman tradition assigns to the Episcopate of S. Peter. 
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During the recent sittings of the Vatican Council the altered atti- 
tude of Roman Catholic Governments towards the Holy See was as- 
signed as a reason why their ambassadors should not be admitted to 
the debates. It is highly probable that on similar grounds the old 
right of veto will at least be questioned. With it, whether allowed or 
disallowed, Prince Bismarck at least has nothing to do. His high- 
handed policy takes its stand upon the interests of the great Empire 
over which he rules. But under the garment of strict legality there 
is no room to shelter it. Whether any other Protestant Governments 
may be found willing to assist him is doubtful. Anxious as we all are 
to see official Romanism lose its power to oppress the consciences of 
Roman Catholics, and disturb the politics of Christendom, we have 
no precedent in history, which leads us to suppose that any acts 
which seem to savour of illegality and violence are the best heralds 
of peace on earth, or of good will among the Churches of Chrésten- 
dom. 


GOETHE once said of Art, that in it there were no masters, ‘ per- 
haps, however, forerunners and presentiments.’ What is true of Art 
is also true of any great period of history and of any great move- 
ment. Of the Reformation there were many presentiments. Eng- 
land had her Lollards, and France her Albigensian heretics. Among 
the forerunners none were greater than Erasmus. M. Durand de Laur 
calls his new Life of the savant of Rotterdam Zrasme, précurseur et 
initiateur de lesprit moderne (Paris, Didier), and his book is interest- 
ing and full of matter. 


Our neighbours are fond of speaking of their country as of ‘the 
sacred soil of France.’ In one respect its soil is really sacred, from 
the fact of its early civilization and of the number and variety of 
historical associations connected with its fields and cities, its churches, 
and its very caves. Compiégne, so long a royal residence, was also 
the seat of many provincial councils held there by the bishops of the 
province of Rheims. Of these the first took place in 665, and the 
last in 1329. ‘All of these,’ says M. Auguste Pécoul, in his essay, 
Votes sur les Conciles tenus & Compitgne (published at Compiégne), 
‘were not councils in the ordinary meaning of the word. A certain 
number of them, called under the Carlovingian kings, were a sort of 
Diet : mixed assemblies, such as one often meets with later, and of 
which the Councils of Toledo are the most celebrated example in 
history. ‘The presence of lay personages does not, from the canonical 
point of view, invalidate the value of decrees made at these meetings. 
This habit of associating the lay and the ecclesiastical element in 
legislative assemblies long subsisted. This union (if I may use the 
modern phrase) of Church and State seemed indispensable to the 
conduct of affairs, and to the maintenance of a peace that was never 
very well assured. * * * There is reason, fines to believe that, 
besides these general sittings, the bishops convoked themselves sepa- 
rately, and often took, without the participation of the lay dignitaries, 
decisions which have been attributed to all the members of the Diet, 
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because they were declared in the town on the occasion of the gene- 
ral assemblies.’ 

In 665 an event took place at Compiégne which interests English 
readers, viz. the consecration of S. Wilfrid to the See of York at 
the hands of Agilbert, Bishop of Paris. Twelve bishops were pre- 
sent, and the Venerable Bede, when he alludes to this, adds that ‘all 
these bishops were Catholic.’ This phrase reminds us that the Arian 
heresy was not yet extinct in the dioceses of France. Another 
solemn consecration took place at Compitgne in connection with a 
council held in 877. Louis the Stammerer then received his crown 
from the hands of the celebrated prelate, Hincmar of Rheims. But 
these councils were not always used to form sacred ties. Sometimes 
they served to undo as well as to unite. When Philip Augustus 
wished to divorce his wife, Ingelburga of Denmark, he made the pre- 
lates of the province of Rheims examine into the case. This was 
during a diet held at Compiégne in November, 1193. ‘The marriage 
was invalidated, and the rejected wife was sent to a monastery, 
whence she appealed to the Holy See against the decisions of Com- 
piégne. 

That town was once visited by the Sovereign Pontiff. Innocent 
II. came there; but the event was not marked by any striking cere- 
mony, or else all records of it have been lost, and have escaped the 
search of the compiler of this interesting little pamphlet. 


FRENCH Art has recently received two books illustrative of its pa- 
tronage by the early kings of France and of Provence. Les joyaux du 
duc de Guyenne, ou recherches sur la vie privie du Dauphin Louis fils 
de Charles VI., is a paper contributed to the Revue Archéologique by 
M. Léopold Paunier. Any of our readers who wish to judge of the 
jewellery, the enamels, and the seal-engraving of that period, will 
benefit by consulting his pages. 


WitHout doubt the two most successful French tales—for we shall oc- 
casionally notice even tales when they bear upon important topics—of 
last season have been Zante Agnes, by Princess Olga Cantacuztne, which 
had a deserved success, and Le Mot de 7 Enigme, by Mrs. Augustus Cra- 
ven (Paris : Didier et Cie., 1874). Of Mrs. Craven’s book it is not too 
much to say that it is, especially as regards the first volume, the best 
piece of work that has come from her hand. It has a great feeling 
of reality, and, though an autobiography, it is neither dull nor stilted. 
Anne Léhemi was unpardonably dull, and Fveurange was strained and 
improbable to a degree that made one fear that the author of the 
Récit dune Seur would never write a good work of fiction. But this 
book shows that she can. It is a tale of Italian life; the heroine, 
daughter of an advocate in Messina, marries a Neapolitan grandee ; 
he is faithless to her, and she is tempted to avenge herself, but she 
resists the temptation and regains the affections of the Duca di Va- 
lenzano, leading him gently back into the paths of wisdom, and up- 
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ward to a level above that of masked balls, carnival revels, high play, 
Milanese beauties, long journeys and violent passions, in which his 
existence had up to that time been passed. This is the whole plot. 
English readers may cast up their eyes and say that the subject is not 
very moral, and that Mrs. Craven has spent good work on a bad 
canvas. But Mrs. Craven does not write entirely for English readers. 
She writes for her co-religionists, and for a vast European society, 
whose youth and manhood pass away in just such frivolous pursuits 
as those she stigmatizes. But too many of the young and the wealthy 
of the Italian oe some are all as idle, as tempted, as absorbed by 
trifles as were Valenzano and his wife, and it is no mean aim to have 
proposed to herself to show this society a ‘more excellent way.’ The 
aicastee of the young wife with vanity, with wounded self- love, and 
even with that iliusory friendship which a young and gifted French 
acquaintance offers to her, are beautifully drawn. Nor is it only in 
the noble and tender passages that Mrs. Craven has done herself 
justice. The account of the vulgar Donna Clelia, her vanity, her 
bouncing daughters, her gorgeous apparel, and the disasters that befel 
it on the day of the carnival procession, are very comic, not over- 
done, or ill-natured, and yet one feels that a Donna Clelia must have 
sat for this portrait. Mrs. Craven perfectly understands the Italian 
nobility, their childishness, their easy good temper, their belief in 
their own class, their love of amusement and small intrigue, the little 
hold that their religion has on them, their indifference to all larger or 
more European interests, provided theatres and carnivals never fail. 
The following passage is charming : ‘On a small scale ours was in truth 
a society du plus grand monde, composed of an aristocracy exempt 
from any sort of haughtiness, and yet possessing all the traditions and 
manners of a day that is past. This society, as a set-off to a suffi- 
ciently striking futility, had an originality and an absence of affecta- 
tion, which never permitted the invasion of that eu which is caused 
by the mixture of frivolity and pretensions, when these two irritants 
come together, as they sometimes do. Against a lack of any great 
talents, or (with few exceptions) of any profound education, you 
might set an abundance of esprit, which was really scattered broad- 
cast, as well as a singular facility for seizing and understanding any 
matter. Add to this the most gracious and. winning address, and the 
most prompt and cordial hospitality, and you will have no difficulty 
in understanding that those who have been introduced into such a 
circle should carry away an ineffaceable recollection of it.’ 

We can well believe, that any one, who has read the Mot de 
?Enigme, will not easily forget its pages, replete as they are with 
liv ely sketches of manners, and breathing the spirit of personal holi- 
ness, which is as necessary in the salon as in the closet, and might 
perhaps often prove more directly useful there, if indeed the one life 
could really be severed from the other. 

Tue Revue des Deux- Mondes of July I contains an able résumé of the 
case in its article entitled Ze Vaticanisme en Angleterre: M. Gladstone 
et le Cardinal Manning. Readers who take interest in the pro- 
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blems discussed in the paper on ‘Science and Religion,’ in this 
number of the Church Quarterly, may profitably compare the treat- 
ment of the same theme by M. Claude Bernard, of the French 
Academy, in the Revue of May 15, in an article headed ‘ Definition 
de la Vie, les Théories anciennes et la Science moderne.’ We cannot 
say that we have learnt very much from M. Albert Réville’s contribu- 
tion to the same Review, in the number for March 15, ‘ Le Conflit des 
Sciences naturelles et de l’Orthodoxie en Angleterre;’ though of course 
such papers have their use in enabling us ‘ to see ourselves as others 
see us.’ M. Reville has a paper of like character in the Revue of 
August 15 with reference to the biography of the late Dr. Rowland 
Williams, headed ‘ Z’Anglicanisme Libéral’ The issue for Septem- 
ber 15 contains valuable articles on Positivisme, by M. Milsand, and 
on Les Congres Catholiques, by M. G. de Molinari. 


LP Eucharistie: par Bossuet, par le R. P. Facks (Lyon, 1874). 
TuIs is a small manual of meditations on the Eucharist, collected 
from the writings of Bossuet, and one which may be read with pleasure 
by members of our own communion and even by Continental Pro- 
testants. The following extract will show how far removed was 
the theology and the faith of Bossuet from any extreme or anti- 
historical views about the sacrifice of Christ in the Sacrament :— 
‘Jesus died only ozce, and could only, in that sense, be once offered. 
Otherwise we might be led to conclude that the virtue of His Death 
was imperfect. But that which He once did, viz. to offer Wimse/f, all 
bleeding and covered with wounds, and to offer His soul along with 
His blood, ‘tat He continues to do every day in a new manner in 
heaven. We have seen with St. Paul, that He ceases not to offer 
Himself for us there, as also in His Church where He renders Him- 
self present every day, under the figures of His death. Assemble 
yourselves then, ransomed nations, to celebrate the loving kindness 


of your Heavenly Father, in the humiliation of Jesus Christ for our 
sakes.’ 


THE Revue des Questions Historiques (Victor Palmé, Paris, 1874) 
has now been established for eight years, and its eighth year shows 
no falling off in interest. The papers are, however, unequal in 
merit ; for instance, the one with which the January number opens, on 
the ‘ Visits of S. Peter to Rome, and his Residence there,’ is badly 
argued. The Abbé Martin mistakes zeal for knowledge, vehemence 
for truth, and angry retorts for reasoning. On the other hand, we 
follow with great interest M. Loth’s endeavour to trace the author- 
ship of the Imitation to one of the canons regular of the Abbey of 
Windesheim in Holland, and to a date fixed between the years 1350 
and 1380. The author promises to continue his researches and his 
chain of reasoning, and in some future number to identify (to his 
own satisfaction at least) some one of the wae aes dévots of that 
house with the book which continues and will long continue to 
delight all the churches. 
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More historically valuable is 4” Account of Lavardin’s Embassy to 
Rome, 1687-89. It followed after the assembly of the clergy in 
1682, when, by the order of Louis XIV., the celebrated Four Articles 
had stipulated for the liberties of the Gallican Church. The prin- 
ciples of the Revue des Questions Historiques do not allow them to 
sympathize with that gallant and national movement for religious 
liberty. It is spoken of as a guilty effort to change the idea of 
Christian kingship, and to resuscitate Pagan Czesarism under ferms 
which were still outwardly Catholic. We know, alas, that four years 
later Innocent XII. obtained from the king and from the bishops 
named to sees after the assembly of 1682, the disavowal of the Jour 
Articles, and that thus perished the hopes of the Gallican Church. 
Those prelates were the forerunners of those modern French bishops, 
who,.after their declaration of mon placet, have come to acknow- 
ledge the Vatican Council as cecumenical and the Pope as personally 
infallible. 


THE Rev. M. F. Sadler has once more made an effort in a thoroughly 
irenical direction by the publication of a small treatise of less than : 
two hundred pages on the sacrificial nature of the Eucharist. Its 
prior title is Ze One Offering (London: Bell and Sons). Now there 
cannot be a more grave and religious objection to the doctrine of an 
Eucharistic sacrifice than the belief that it, in some way, militates 
against the completeness of the sublime satisfaction once for all made 
upon Mount Calvary. Moreover, the fact that in the later middle age 
it is possible to urge this charge against some writers with apparent 
plausibility, to say the very least, shows how much carefulness is 


needed to prevent the insinuation of such grievous error. Mr. 
Sadler points out with force and discrimination how mistaken an ac- | 


cusation it is, when it is brought against the teaching of the Fathers : 
and of Anglican divines, or even against the more moderate school 
of Roman Catholics, such as Gardiner or Mohler, as distinguished, 
we presume, from such as Soto or Suarez. His quotations are most 
apt and pertinent, and render his little volume most truly a muz/tum 
in parvo. We almost wonder that he did not (like the lamented 
Archdeacon Freeman, whom he quotes) say something on the illus- 
tration deducible from the heathen ideas concerning sacrifice. At p. 
63, in the text or as a note, might well, we think, be introduced the 
famous lines from the sixth book of Ovid’s Fast7— 
‘ Cor pro corde, precor, pro fibris sumite fibras, 
Hanc animam vobis pro meliore damus.’ 

We have much pleasure in recommending Mr. Sadler’s book, both to 
those who may be prepared to accept its teaching and to those who 
might be likely to dissent from it. 


The History of Jesus of Nazara, by Dr. THEODORE Kerm.  Trans- 
lated from the German. Vol. i. (London: Williams & Norgate.) 
Tuts work is the first issued by a committee of gentlemen, who think 
it desirable that books of a more independent character and less con- 
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servative tendency than most of those hitherto translated from the 
German should be rendered accessible to English readers ; so as to 
place before them ‘the best results of recent theological investigations 
on the Continent, conducted without reference to doctrinal considera- 
tions, and with the sole purpose of arrwing at truth.’ These are 
very high-sounding words, and seem to need some little examination. 
We are not, we trust, guilty of any unfairness if we surmise that their 
meaning is somewhat of this kind. An Anglican divine, say Bishop 
Pearson, in treating of the Person of Christ, assumes that the decision 
of the early Church is true, that Christ is very God and very Man. 
Thus he starts with a reference to doctrinal considerations, and not 
with a sole purpose of arriving at truth. The same may be said 
of a Lutheran divine, say Dorner, who has subscribed ex animo to 
that Augsburg Confession, of which the very first article declares 
Decretum Nicene Synodi de unitate essentie divine et de tribus personis 
verum et sine ulla dubitatione credendum esse. But we are asked to 
believe that another class of writers has written without any such bias, 
and that Dr. Keim is one of them. Now it may be ascribed to pre- 
judice on our part, but we find it quite impossible to accept the 
correctness of this statement. Dr. Keim has, in our judgment, 
written throughout with a most distinct reference to doctrinal con- 
siderations, and starts with an assumption quite as marked as any that 

can be found in Anglican or Lutheran, in Oriental or Roman Catholic 
theologians. Dr. Keim begins with the assumption, that Christ is of 
divine in any such sense as He is understood to be by the millions 
who worship Him as their manifested God; and this assumption 
colours the whole of his investigations. Thus, for instance, he rejects 
as untrue the resuscitation of Lazarus, and one of his grounds is (p. 
177), that ‘the resurrection of a man who has been dead for four 
days is related nowhere else.’ But if we must refuse to credit the 
return to life of one, who has been dead for four days, how can we 
with any consistency believe in the resurrection of Him who rose 
again on the ¢Aivd day? We can only suppose that Dr. Keim intends 
to lead us on to this denial, though we are thus far utterly at a loss to 
understand whether he does or does not acknowledge the possibility 
of a miracle. That Dr. Keim may, in some sense, be called learned 
and reverential, we admit. He is learned, in that he has studied 
deeply and widely the writings of his German contemporaries. Yet 
we cannot but fancy, that he has looked at ancient authorities through 
a haze of modern Teutonic speculation, and we feel the force of a 
recent remark of Professor Lightfoot, that to make a real acquaint- 
ance with the works of S. Irenzeus would be a far more fruitful task 
than the perusal of shelves full of modern German criticism. He is 
reverent, in that he is incapable of ascribing fraud to our Lord Him- 
self, and ever speaks of Him with deferential awe ; though it is hardly 
possible for one, who has rejected the doctrine of ‘the Incarnation, to 
avoid the use of expressions which grate upon the ears of those who 
hold the Catholic faith. ‘The dissertations on Philo, on the Pharisees 
and the Essenes, contained in the volume, are interesting and valuable 
and, with Renan, he declares, concerning S. Luke’s Gospel (p. 112), 
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that ‘there can be no doubt that the book was composed by the 
fellow-worker with the Apostle Paul.’ [Since writing the above, we 
have discovered that in his concluding (and as yet untranslated) 
volume, Dr. Keim explains, that he does not believe in the dodzly re- 
surrection of Christ, though he considers the testimony of S. Paul 
(only four years after the event) to be conclusive on the fact of zs 
conviction of the reality of @ resurrection. After discussing all the 
arguments for and against it being a vision, he concludes, from the 
Apostle saying that he had seen our Lord, that z¢ zs very probable (!) 
that Christ did appear to the disciples 7” ¢he spirit in a visible form. 
Do the Editors hold these conclusions to be ‘among the best results 


of recent theological investigations on the Continent? ’] 


THE mention of Professor Lightfoot’s name suggests to us the ex- 
pression of a hope—shared, we trust, by many of our readers—that he 
will reprint, in a collected form, his admirable contributions to the 
Contemporary Review respecting the volumes entitled, Supernatural 
Religion. The book itself is probably one of those which will live 
and create a sensation for a year or two, and then rest on the book- 
shelves, to be regarded about as much as what Burke called ‘the now 
forgotten volumes of Toland, Chubb, and Tindal.’ But in bringing 
about this result, a large share of the credit will be due to Professor 
Lightfoot, and he has earned our gratitude accordingly. 





WE have not been able so fully to examine the contribution to this 
controversy on the book called Supernatural Religion, furnished by 
the Rev. C. A. Row, as to speak definitely concerning details. But 
we may safely assert that his volume on Zhe Supernatural in the New 
Testament (London: Norgate) conjoined with his previous book, Zhe 
Fesus of the Evangelists, forms a truly valuable addition to our apolo- 
getic literature. 


THE little pamphlet of Mr. Kentish Bache, in defence of the Johan- 
nine authorship of the fourth Gospel (London: Hodges) against the 
attack of Dr. Davidson, has deservedly reached a second edition. 
Although these large questions undoubtedly need a fuller treatment, 
it is very. desirable that evidence of the inaccuracies and assumptions 
into which even really learned men, such as Dr. Davidson, can fall, 
should be readily accessible. Many, who lack the leisure and the 
means required for prolonged investigation, can procure such a 
publication as Mr. Bache’s, and derive from it much benefit both in 
the way of actual information and of suggestive hints concerning the 
nature of controversy in our time. ‘ 


3AXTER is, both as a man and a theologian, a person of such mark 
and interest, that we cannot but feel thankful for the interesting 
address delivered by the Dean of Westminster on the inauguration of 
his statue; though the task might have been more suitably intrusted 
to a Dissenter. The address, which is republished in Macmillan’s 
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Magazine for September, gives us something of the shadow-side as 
well as of the bright side of Baxter’s character. It is strange, but we 
suppose in keeping with Dean Stanley’s views, that it is apparently 
implied as a point to Baxter's credit, that i in the words of Mr. Mar- 
tineau, speaking of and for Unitarians, ‘ our spiritual ancestry is un- 
doubtedly found in the Baxterian line.’ Perhaps this fact may go some 
way in accounting for the distrust of Baxter felt by so many church- 
men of past generations as well as in the present. 


THE reference to Aacmillan’s Magazine reminds us that it may be 
desirable to take notice of one or two of the more prominent articles 
in recent serial literature, confining ourselves, as in our critiques of 
books, to those of a theological or (to borrow the convenient phraseo- 
logy of Roman law) a gwas?-theological character. 

The articles of Canon Girdlestone on the homes and ccndition 
of our peasantry are always deserving of study and considera- 
tion. Mr. Escott’s ‘Two Cities and Two Seasons,’ in Macmid/an’s 
Magazine for July last, may be compared with Mr. Trollope’s account 
of English life in his latest novel. We cannot help hoping that both 
writers have failed to take sufficiently into account the fact that evil 
is almost of necessity a more noisy thing than goodness, alike in the 
Rome or the Constantinople of A.D. 400, or the London of a.p. 1875. 
Nevertheless, if, as Goethe and others have thought, there are succes- 
sive epochs of belief and unbelief, and if we are doomed just now 
to witness a passing phase of unbelief, it is inevitable but that lack of 
faith will act upon practice. 

We have to thank Blackwood’s Magazine, in its issue of July last, 
for one of the most calm and reasonable, as weil as hopeful, papers 
on the side of belief that we have seen for a long time. It is entitled 
‘Modern Scepticism and its Fruits.’ The tone is excellent. 


THE Rev. Percival Frost has contributed to the August number of 
the Fortnightly Review a paper on ‘Some Clerical Obliquities of 
Mind.’ Mr. Frost herein tries to adopt the position of an impartial 
surveyor of some of our present controversies. This is a harder task 
than may be imagined at first sight. We understand the claim to 
such a post, when it is urged on behalf of a person like Professor 
Plumptre, because we observe that that gentleman, whether he i 

speaking at a Church Congress, or preaching at St. Paul’s, or writing 
in a Magazine, never condescends to take what may be the popular 
side for the moment, is perfectly fearless, and does not scruple to 
point out faults in the school of thought with which his own name is 
associated, as well as in those of other tendencies. Mr. Frost, on 
the contrary, appears to discern obliquities in one set of clergy, and 
one only—namely, those who disobey the Purchas judgment in one 
particular direction. Now the principle, that the latest decision of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council should always be obeyed on all 
hands, is no doubt a very clear and simple one, and there is much to be 
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said in its favour. But it will, we suspect, always be found that the car- 
rying out of such a principle necessarily involves three things—namely, 
a thorough respect for the Court and its rulings, an impartial enforce- 
ment of those rulings upon all parties, and, lastly, a most strict and 
literal obedience on the part of the highest ecclesiastical authorities 
themselves. But in the case before us these conditions are all lacking. 
That history may pronounce a favourable verdict upon many of the 
decisions of the Judicial Committee we can well believe. ‘That the 
decision in the Purchas case should ever be one of those thus praised 
is utterly beyond our powers of belief. Secondly, why did not Mr. 
Frost call upon his brother clergy to obey the findings of this same 
Court in the matter of the St. Barnabas case, or the previous decision 
respecting the posture of the celebrant? Why was it a greater moral 
obliquity for 5000 clergy to petition the bishops not to enforce the 
ruling against the Eastward position, than for an equal number to dis- 
regard the previous ruling in its favour? And, thirdly, if the dicta of 
the Court in the Purchas case be so obligatory, why are deans, bishops, 
and archbishops at liberty to disregard any single one of them? The 
truth is, that in Great Britain extravagances are disobeyed. Some 
sixty years since shoplifting was made a capital offence. The result 
was, that juries refused to convict persons guilty of this crime, 
even in the teeth of the clearest evidence. Twenty-four years ago, 
the Imperial Parliament refused to listen to men like Sir James 
Graham, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Hope, and others, and passed the 
Ecclesiastical Titles’ Bill. That was another extragavance, though of 
a far more innocent kind. But the nation speedily became ashamed 
of it, and, though it remained for eighteen years on the Statute-Book, 
it was disobeyed daily. If, as we believe, the famous Purchas 
judgment is also an extravagance, it must undergo the fate which 
Roman law called plus fetitio, whereby the suitor, who claimed more 
than his right, lost even that for which he might have rightfully sued. 
Mr. Frost is a good scholar, and has greatly helped many youthful 
students in their endeavours to acquire a mastery over the difficulties 
of Latin composition. But he seems to us far more happy in his ex- 
planations of the nature of the oratio obligua than in his account of 
what he esteems the obliquities of the clerical mind. 


Ovr article on the existing controversies concerning Rites and Ritual 
has to some extent anticipated criticism on the chief contributions to 
the discussion. Canon Swainson has published what may be con- 
sidered a supplement to his treatise On the Rubrical Question of 1874, 
namely, a pamphlet on Zhe Parliamentary History of the Act of 
Uniformity (London: Bell & Sons). If we understand him rightly, 
he would condemn not merely the oditer dictum of the Court in 
the Westerton v. Liddell case in favour of the vestments, but 
also the decision in the Purchas case in favour of the wearing of 
the Cope in Cathedrals on certain great occasions. Dr. Swainson 
condemns and claims to have refuted (p. 67) the maximum and 
minimum theory of Mr. Hope. Further, if the Courts of Law 
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judge otherwise, he would cal: on + Callen and Parliament to 
remedy what he considers to be ‘a mistake committed in the framing 
of the Rubric ;’ and, if Convocation should unhappily uphold what he 
would then regard as ‘the mistake of 1662,’ Parliament is to be invited 
to override Convocation. This language is certainly not very irenical. 
The points at issue in the duel between the Quarterly Review and 
Mr. MacColl’s exceedingly clever book on Law@lessness, Sacerdotalism, 
and Ritualism must, we suppose, either end in a quiet compromise, 
or be once more tried before the legal authorities. Mr. Droop, author 
of Edvardian Vestments, has, on one or two points, not perhaps of 
very great moment, given an independent support to the Quarterly 
Reviewers. These questions are also discussed with ability, but 
perhaps too much in the spirit of an advocate, in certain chapters of 
a large and comprehensive treatise on Zhe Principles of the Reforma- 
tion, by the Rev. A. Lendrum (London: Pickering). Mr. J. Fuller 
Russell, Rector of Greenhithe, has published the Coronation Service 
and also the Consecration Office of Abbey Dore Church in 1634 
(London: Pickering). Both text and notes are curious and valuable 
as tending to show the difficulty (not to say impossibility) of adherence 
to the principle of excluding all ceremonies not expressly retained, 
though to say this does not necessarily imply that every clergyman 
has full liberty to introduce, at his own individual pleasure, whatever 
may seem suitable in the Roman or Sarum Offices. Lastly, Mr. 
3eresford Hope has kindly listened to the suggestions of many 
readers of his valuable Public Worship in the Church of England, and 
put forth a selection of chapters, thereby rendering his powerful plea 
for certain concessions more accessible to the general public, though 
of course less complete as a sustained argument. We are by no 
means sorry that such works as those of Mr. Hope and Mr. MacColl 
should be criticized by men of ability, such as Dr. Swainson and Mr. 
Droop. ‘There is more hope of a satisfactory result in the end when 
the talent and research are not confined to one side only. 


WE can bear testimony, from personal experience, to the value of 
three Manuals of which Canon Norris is, in one case, the author, in 
two others, the editor. (London: Rivingtons .) They treat respec- 
tively of the Old Testament, the New Testament, and the Prayer- 
Book. We recognize in them the amendment of what seems to 
be a common fault in such publications—namely, a disposition to 
treat the most subsidiary historical facts as of equal importance 
with doctrine. Votes for Sunday School Teachers, by Mr. Stafford 
C. Northcote (London and Oxford: Mowbray) is also a good book 
of this kind on a smaller scale. 


Tue Rev. J. S. Pollock, of St. Alban’s, Birmingham, has discussed 
a subject, perhaps too much ignored in Anglican theology, the inter- 
mediate state. His little treatise (London: Rivingtons) is entitled, 
Out of the Body: a Scriptural Inquiry. Without committing our- 
selves to the acceptance of all Mr. Pollock’s positions, we quite agree 
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with him in thinking it desirable that such questions should not be 
ignored. We may remark that the treatment of the subject is very 
un-Roman. But was not the story of the apparition of Mrs. Veal, 
alluded to in page 233, a mere invention of Defoe’s, made in order to 
sell Drelincourt’s book ? 


WE cannot wonder at the fact of Heavenward Thoughts (London : 
Macintosh), edited by the late Dean Champneys, having reached a 
third edition. The texts, though not selected with reference to the 
Church’s seasons, are well chosen, and the brief meditations on each 
thoroughly devout and by no means of a commonplace order. The 
account of the origin of the volume bears the stamp of a great reality 
of religious life in the family home whence this little book originated. 


CARDINAL MANNING has been delivering, in Manchester, one of his 
clever, but utterly one-sided, addresses respecting the rationalism of 
the day. He is able to see that too great licence and lack of authority 
lead to unbelief ; he cannot, or he will not, see, that undue credulity 
and excessive repression lead to the same result. And yet the history 
of the middle ages, of this century and of the last century, agree in 
teaching this lesson. As regards medieval scepticism, Dr. Newman 
isan unexceptionable witness. ‘Then, again, it is impossible to mention 
a greater — in the Italian literature of this century than that of 
Leopardi ; ; but the sad atheism of Leopardi was that of a man nur- 
tured in the Roman States, and eaedy surrounded by Roman 
Catholic influences. M. Renan was brought up as a Roman Cath- 
olic ; and even, we believe, took minor orders. And, in the last 
century, what name can be put on a level with that of Voltaire as an 
apostle of infidelity? Yet Voltaire also was brought up among Roman 
Catholics, and initiated into unbelief by an Ab bé, his godfather, M. de 
Chateauneuf. History, in judging of the sc epticism of our own day, 
will have to take into account the pilgrimages to Lourdes and Paray- 
le-Monial, as well as the writings of a Comte, a Buckle, or a Mill. 
Cardinal Manning more suo conveniently forgets, also, the licence 
of thought ex xhibited by such Roman C atholic theologians as the 
Abbé Simon, and Bishop Geddes, and M. le Noir. As regards the 
University of Oxford, deeply as we lament the scepticism which has 
prevailed ever since the secession of Dr. Newman, it is evident that 
a counter-movement is in progress, and we have much pleasure in 
notifying the amount of support, which the Church Quarterly has every 
reason to hope for, from the rising talent both of Oxford and the sister 
University. 

WE believe that we are right in asserting, that successive editions of 
the Encyclopedia Br itannica have displayed an ever-increasing atten- 
tion to questions connected with theology. The ninth edition, which 
is now in progress (Edinburgh: Black & Co.) is certainly not an ex- 
ception. The articles ‘Adam’ and ‘ Abraham’ have been entrusted 
to Dr. Davidson; but, perhaps by way of balance, the important sub- 
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ject of ‘ Apologetics’ has been committed to the able pen of one of 
the most gifted and rising ministers of the Free Church, Professor 
Lindsay, of Glasgow ; and in the article ‘ Altar,’ the editor has wisely 
availed himself of the services of the most learned of the Scottish 
Episcopalian clergy, the Rev. G. H. Forbes, of Burntisland. 


Mr. Fores continues, from time to time, to issue numbers of the 

‘anoply (Pitsligo Press: Burntisland). The latest number contains a 
suggestive and interesting review of the reign of Saul, and a paper, 
which we have not been able to examine as it deserves, on the cara- 
Bory} Kéopov (S. Matt. xiii. 35), which Mr. Forbes wishes to render as 
the cverthrow (not the foundation) of Kosmos or Paradise. We trust 
that the learned editor is mistaken in supposing that the Scottish 
Communion Office is still in danger. 


WE hope to discuss in exfenso, in our second number, the questions 
raised by Canon Swainson respecting the Creeds, more especially 
that ‘commonly called the Creed of Saint Athanasius.’ In the mean- 
time, we have to thank Mr. Ommanney, the Curate of Whitchurch, in 
Somersetshire, for a very valuable contribution to the literature of the 
subject (London: Rivingtons). In a small octavo of less than 400 
pages, Mr. Ommanney has traversed the theories both of Mr. Ffoulkes 
and Professor Swainson with much learning and acuteness. 


WE do not doubt but that the influence of the late Bishop Wilberforce 
is sorely missed in the councils of the nation, in Convocation, in 
gatherings of Bishops, in his diocese, and in the Church at large. 
But we are not equally sure, that he was one of those men whose 
written words go far to supplement the loss of personal presence. 
“There are undeniably striking passages in the Words of Counsel 
(Oxford and London : eatker), which have been collected and 
arranged by the Rev. V. Fosbery. Such are the extracts from 
the Bishop’s Charge s an on modern infidelity; the description 
of the guondam condition of but too many village churches given in 
the Appendix; and the warnings on the danger of anything like 
formal and compulsory confession (pp. 140 ef segg.), enforced as they 
are by a remarkable passage from the writings of a living Roman 
Catholic divine, Canon Hirscher, of Freiburg, in Breisgau. Never- 
theless, beauty of tone and expression do not suffice when men ask, 
as they will ask, those exceedingly difficult questions as to what is or 
is not de fide, what may or may not be lawfully practised. 


THERE is much practical good sense and right feeling in Pressing 
Onward, by Dr. WuITTEMORE, the Rector of St. Katherine Cree 
(London: Macintosh). Its author, however, appears to be almost as 
anti-sacerdotal as Mr. Spurgeon has shown himself to be in a recent 
sermon, entitled ‘The Priest dispensed with.’ Only there is this 
great difference, that Mr. Spurgeon is in no wise bound to the Or- 
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dinal, the Catechism, or the Liturgy of the English Prayer-Book ; 
whereas Dr. Whittemore zs bound to them. Consequently we under- 
stand (without accepting) the position of the one; but we do not 
thoroughly understand the position of the other. 





Ir is impossible, we think, for any fair student of Dean Goulburn’s 
volume on the Communion Office (London: Rivingtons) to rise from 
its perusal without feeling the greatest respect for its author. There 
is an impress of deep reality about its tone of sober and earnest piety, 
and so great is the author's fairness, that he does not hesitate to lay 
before his readers citations from the writings of the Fathers or of 
modern authors, which may seem to controvert his own conclusions. 
Yet we must own to feeling some doubt respecting the probability of 
any very large body of persons being willing to accept the exact 
position which is here marked out for them ; that is to say, accept 
the theology of the volume with ev/zre satisfaction in all the existing 
contents of the Prayer-Book. A single illustration may suffice 
to make our meaning clear. Dr. Goulburn argues, of course most 
justly, for the existence of a sacrificial element in the rite of the 
Holy Communion. But if the existence of that element once be 
granted, does not the admission tend to make worshippers prefer 
such offices as those of the first book of King Edward, or the 
Scottish, or the American, in which (as in the Oriental Liturgies, 
to say nothing of Western ones) that idea is more evidently brought 
out? The lamented Archdeacon Freeman was as much attached to 
the Prayer-Book as any man could well be, yet, even he declared 
concerning the English Church that ‘her real mind in those respects 
has need to be written yet more legibly, and beyond all possibility of 
mistake, in her form of ritual administration, if she is to win the 
generality of her children to a universal and habitual conformity, 
through her nurture, with the ancient mind of the Church Universal, 
concerning the higher and supernatural side of the Eucharistic 
Mystery.’ 


FRESH editions of really good books, modern or ancient, must always 
be a boon. *Accordingly we gladly welcome new issues of Sermons 
on the Epistles and Gospels, by the Rev. Isaac Williams, of Scupoli’s 
Spiritual Combat, and a new translation of the famous /ztatio 
Christi. These all proceed from the firm of Messrs. Rivington. 
The last-named two volumes are got up with much elegance. 

The Holy Angels is a very pleasing and thoroughly scriptural little 
book (Rivingtons) from the pen of the Vicar of W estbury, Mr. Duke. 
Ordinary readers of the Bible perhaps hardly consider how much 
is told us in its pages concerning these glorious beings. Due and 
proper meditation on this subject is eve of the divinely provided safe- 
guards against Pantheism. We may observe, that an interesting 
discussion on the nature of ‘The Angel of the Lord’ (a theme very 
properly not ignored by Mr. Duke in chapter xvi.) is to be found 
in the second part of Dr. Mill’s most valuable treatise against Strauss. 
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A History of the Church, in two sips hae, from the Bier of 
Pentecost to our own times, by Miss C. A. Jones (London: Hayes), 
is well deserving of attention. So far as we have been able to 
examine it, it seems thoroughly interesting in - and, up to the 
middle of the eighteenth century, exceedingly fair and temperate. 
As the author approaches our own time her difficulties increase, and 
we cannot think that she has done justice to the Evangelical School. 
It was the school which, besides all that it wrought for individual 
souls, awoke the national conscience to a sense of its guilt in such 
matters as the slave-trade and the neglect of all attempts to 
evangelize India. Something more too should be said about Wesley; 
and the name of Wilberforce should find a place, as also that of Scott, 
whom Dr. Newman, in his Afo/ogia, praises as ‘a true Englishman,’ 
displaying ‘ bold unworldliness and vigorous independence ‘of mind, j 
and one to whom, ‘humanly speaking, he almost owes his soul.’ It 
is, however, a comparatively easy task to point out deficiencies. What 
we have just said might be added to Miss Jones’s book and by no 
means clash with its contents ; and, on the whole, we may well con- 
gratulate her on the large measure of success with which she has 
accomplished a very difficult task. We have seldom seen an 
abridgment so readable. The same author has also given us 
(London: Masters) some very excellent and interesting Stories jor 
the Christian Year, in four volumes. ‘They are suited for children of 
all classes, and we can hardly imagine a fitter or more welcome prize- 
book. The two tales which have struck us most are ‘ Grace’s May 
Dream’ and ‘The Little Shoeblack.’ Miss Jones has also edited a 
translation of Father Grou’s little book of Meditations on the Love of 
God (London : Hayes), an attractive book, which will be very welcome 
to very many. 


BioGRaPuHy is so much like a twin-sister of history that it seems only 
right to mention, after Miss Jones’s book, three small volumes con- 
taining lives of the Fathers of the Church, by the author of Zhe Zales 
of Kirkbeck (London: Hayes). We are glad to see that this work 
has reached a second edition, for it is composed with care and skilful 
discrimination, and in an excellent spirit. Among its merits must be 
reckoned its felicity of quotation from the Zyra A/fostolica, and the 
poetry of Archbishop Trench and Mr. Isaac Williams. ‘The 
biographies are twenty in number, and embrace nearly all the greatest 
lights of the first four centuries. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL work of a different character, that is to say, one of 
original research, is, we believe, at last making real progress. We 
refer to the proposed Dictionary of Ecclesiastical Biography down to 
A.D. 800, which is to be published by Mr. Murray, as a companion 
to the Dictionaries of Antiquities, of Greek and Roman Biography, 
and of Geography, edited by Dr. William Smith. In this case Dr. 
Smith has, we believe, transferred the editorship to Professor Wace, 
of King’s College, London, who will be assisted by an able staff ot 
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contributors numbering, if we are rightly informed, some fifty or 
sixty scholars and theologians. 

WE must be content for the present with merely chronicling the issue 
of another volume, the fifth, of what is commonly called Zhe Speaker's 
Commentary (London: Murray). It contains the books of Isaiah 
and Jeremiah, edited respectively by Dr. Kay and the present Dean 
of Canterbury, Dr. Payne Smith. 





Mr. GLaDsTONE has republished, with a preface, three of his most 
valuable and interesting contributions to the discussion on Vaticanism. 
He has, at last, apparently succeeded in awakening public attention 
to the great scandal of a matrimonial case in Scotland ; a case which, 
unless it were visited with the sternest public reprobation, might 
indeed become fessimé exempli. ‘The Church of Rome, though often 
displaying, under high-minded Pontiffs, a most commendable zeal on 
behalf of wronged wives, as, ¢g., Ingelburga of Denmark, has too 
often showed a great willingness to accommodate itself to the mis- 
demeanours of the great. To say nothing of the distressing com- 
pliments addressed to Louis XIV. by such great preachers as 
Massillon and Bourdaloue, it is difficult to frame any valid excuse for 
the dissolution of the marriages of three French rulers, Louis XILI., 
Henri IV., and the first Napoleon. A correspondent of a con- 
temporary journal has recently offered for this last case the ordinary 
palliation, that the marriage of Josephine had been purely civil. But 
he cannot have read the account of the latest inquiries on this sub- 
ject put forth in the Revue des Deux-Mondes during 1869, by the 
Comte d’Haussonville in his articles ‘ L’Eglise Romaine et le premier 
Empire.’ Unless M. d’Haussonville can be refuted, the above-named 
plea will not avail. It is thought by some that Mr. Gladstone has 
dealt hardly with our Roman Catholic fellow-Christians in pressing, 
with a remorseless logic, their tenets to the legitimate conclusions 
deducible from them. But certainly such events as the Guibord 
burial case in Canada, and the demands of the Papal Nuncio in 
Spain, show that the premises attacked in the ex-Premier’s recent 
publications are not in these days mere dormant scholastic formule, 
but real grounds for action on the part of the Roman Curia, wherever 
there seems to be a chance of carrying them out. 

Mr. Carter has edited four volumes translated from an anonymous 
French work, entitled A/editations on the Life of Our Lord; two of 
them bearing on the public Life, one on the hidden, and one on the 
suffering and glorified Life (Rivingtons). To criticize books of this 
character fully would raise questions of considerable depth and 
difficulty, on which we should be sorry to speak hastily. Thus much, 
however, may, we trust, be declared without impropriety. On the 
one hand, we have so much respect for the Rector of Clewer, and 
admiration for his own writings, that we should have preferred a book 
of meditations which had passed through the alembic of his own mind, 
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even though materials from all quarters had been employed in the 
process. On the other hand, it cannot be denied that certain 
portions of the works of such men as A’Kempis, Fénelon, Scupoli, 
De Sales, and others, have been fairly naturalized among us, and that 
authors of great moderation, such as Dean Goulburn, do not deny 
the usefulness of such writings under certain circumstances. ‘Time 
and experience can, perhaps, alone show whether these volumes, with 
their strictly Loyolan rules, can fairly win a place beside the above- 
named authors or not. At present our own sentiments lead us to 
prefer Mr. Carter’s own discourses (London: Masters & Co.), which, 
we are glad to see, have reached a third edition. We also thankfully 
welcome from the same hands a new volume, Spiritual /nstructions on 
the Divine Revelations (Masters), delivered in the Chapel of the House 
of Mercy at Clewer. 


A TASK, which we wished to see accomplished by Mr. Carter, has 
apparently been attempted by the Rev. R. H. Cresswell, in two small 
volumes called <Azds to Meditation (London: Hayes). We say 
apparently, because we do not know to what extent Mr. Cresswell 
may have drawn on foreign sources. He too follows Loyola in the 
matter of arrangement. The Meditations are for every day for the 
season between Trinity and Advent, and though they look, at first 
sight, slightly formal, will, we doubt not, be found very useful to 
numbers, who are attempting to overcome the great difficulties atten- 
dant upon the practice of Meditation. 


Tue Superior of that most energetic and influential body, the Cowley 
Society of S. John the Evangelist, Father Benson, has published a 
striking volume called Bib/e Teachings (London: Hayes ), on the 
discourse at Capernaum recorded in the sixth chapter of the Gospel 
of S. John. Independently of the directly spiritual bearings of such 
a book—and they seem to be deep and weighty—we must not, in 
these days of scepticism, overlook what may be termed its adversative 
value. A reader imbued with the principles suggested in this and 
similar works will be protected and, as it were, fore-armed, against 

many of the insinuations of Mr. Matthew Arnold in his recent 
defence of his Literature and Dogma put forth in the Contemporary 
Review. 





SoME very plain and simple, but admirable Meditations on the Last 
Seven Words, delivered by Canon King on Good Friday, were taken 
down by a shorthand writer without the knowledge of the speaker, 


but are now published with his consent (London and Oxford: 
Mowbray). 


A Plain Communion Book, from the press of the same publisher, by 
the Rev. E. C. Dermer, contains remarkably good illustrations. The 
letterpress with its prayers and selection of texts seems also very good; 
but we are not sure that the typical character of the events chosen 
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from the Old Testament is made quite so clear as in some manuals. 
Another small manual, Zhe Bread of Life (also Mowbray), has reached 
a sixth edition, which we can well understand, as it seems to be very 
comprehensive. 


Boru that very pleasing little serial ew and Old, The Gospeller, and 
My Sunday Friend (Mowbray) are marvels of cheapness. <A very 
excellent little tale from the former publication has been issued 
separately, Vo Man’s Land, by Florence Wilford. It describes the 
work of the Church in a neglected district, and one great merit is, 
that the poor are not too much idealized. 


WE fear that tales, written with the very best intentions, will fail to be 
of service, if they are almost entirely occupied with the love-making 
of the clergy introduced into them. The author of the Jrcumbent 
of Axhill (London: Masters) seems quite capable of writing an 
interesting story ; but this is not a good specimen of her powers. 


As we hope to treat of the Bonn Conferences at an early period, it 
must suffice, for the present, to mention the publication of the Report 
of the meeting held in 1874, translated from the German of Professor 
Reusch (London : Rivingtons), with an important though brief preface 
by Canon Liddon. 


Tue founder of the Professorship of Sanskrit in the University of 
Oxford might well rejoice over the appearance of such an excellent 
book as /ndian Wisdom (London: Allen & Co.), which has been 
put forth as a summary of much which the present occupant of that 
chair has previously delivered in his courses of lectures. It is a 
work replete with instruction on a subject, which will more and more 
engage the attention of thinkers in our day, and the tone is admirable. 
We shall have occasion, at least indirectly if not directly, to refer to 
Mr. Monier Williams’s volume in some future number of the Church 
Quarterly. Meanwhile we must express our feelings of gratitude to 
its author. 

WE are glad to see students of divinity paying attention to those 
philosophic discussions in mental science which must so powerfully, 
though often in an indirect manner, affect the tone of our theology ; 
and we trust that the Victoria Institute is doing good service in 
encouraging the handling of such themes as well as the problems of 
physical science. We observe among other interesting papers read 
at recent meetings of the Institute an examination of Mr. Mill’s 
three (posthumously published) essays on Religion, by Dr. Irons 
(London: Hardwicke). This examination is conducted with great 
care ; it brings varied learning to bear on the questions at issue ; it 
exhibits that acquaintance with the writings of opponents without 
which no man will ever become an effective controversialist ; and it is 
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thoroughly kind and charitable to the memory of that honest, but 
most gloomy thinker. Just to show that our sympathy with Dr. Irons 
has not led us to read his pages in an uncritical temper, we venture 
to doubt whether he is not a little hard upon Calvinism (pp. 24 and 49), 
and also whether the evidence on the matter is so thoroughly clear 
as to justify the assertion (p. 33) that ‘ Abiogenesis is as yet @ dream.’ 


WE are pleased to learn that a fresh issue of the Bampton Lectures 
for 1870, by the same author, is contemplated by the publishers 
(Parker, Oxford and London). The course of recent controversy 
has amply shown that Dr. Irons judged wisely in choosing as a sub- 
ject ‘Christianity as taught by S. Paul.’ Both the sceptics and 
believers feel the importance of the Pauline evidence, as in a former 
day did Lord Lyttelton. Witness a recent contribution to /raser’s 
Magazine by Mr. Fras. Newman ; the language of Dr. Keim cited by 
us a few pages back ; and, on the believing side, a very able contribu- 
tion to the question by Mr. C. A. Row, in one of the publications of 
the Christian Evidence Society. 

Tue Rev. G. T. Kingdon is also a theologian who has not forsaken 
the study of Greek philosophy. It sounds almost like an echo of 
old (and, as many might imagine, departed) traditions of Granta, 
to find, now that we have lost Dr. Whewell, another Cambridge 
Platonist. His Assay on the Protagoras of Plato is highly interesting, 
and ought to give a fresh impulse to the study of Plato. Mr. Kingdon, 
who seems thoroughly well read in the literature of his subject, omits 
(somewhat to our surprise) all reference to Professor Jowett. It is, 
however, the first English book (unless the appendix to the English 
edition of Schwegler may be considered an exception) in which we 
have seen any acknowledgment of the merits of the Zegigue of Father 
Gratry. 

THE favourable impression made by the Rev. A. D. Crake’s tale, 
The First Chronicle of scendune, is amply sustained by a companion 
volume, A/fgar the Dane. As in his former production, Mr. Crake 
seems to have taken great pains to be correct in his facts, and he has, 
we really believe, combined accuracy with liveliness. Schoolboys, 
not at Bloxham only, ought to be very grateful to him ; though in thus 
speaking we by no means intend to imply that seniors will not find 
this little book both interesting and instructive. Its tone is as ex- 
cellent as that of Mr. Crake’s previous tale. (London : Rivingtons.) 


THE Rev. J. H. MacMahon’s essay on Church and State in England 
(London: Macintosh) may well make its readers pause if they happen 
to be among those who, with a lively and good-tempered novelist of 
our day, regard disestablishment as a simple question, to be settled 
in a few sentences and disposed of in a couple of debates. We 
observe in connection with this subject that an American observer, 
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who writes in the Fortnightly Review, does not think that Dissent is 
making any head against the Church in England. 


Many students will thank us for directing their attention to Mr. 
France’s Preces Veterum cum Hymnis (Londini: Low). It contains 
in small compass a truly choice selection of ‘Preces Ordinarie,’ 
‘Preces Eucharisticz,’ and ‘ Intercessiones.’ 


We are not surprised to find that Church Seasons (London: Macintosh) 
has reached a fourth edition. It is admirably adapted to lead any 
who have failed to recognize the exceeding value of this mode of 
teaching to appreciate it. The preservation of the Seasons has always 
struck us as one of the advantages of Lutheran over Calvinistic 
Presbyterianism. 

The Curate of Shyre (London: King & Co.) was or is (for the tale 
leaves him alive and well) an earnest young man, who was appointed 
to a cure of souls in a parish by no means happily circumstanced. 
The rector was singularly despondent and ungenial, and had quarrelled 
with both the lawyer and the doctor ; the schools were close and un- 
ventilated, and the master was rough to his superiors and terribly 
severe with the children ; all good works were at a stand-still, and 
of necessity spiritiial life was correspondingly depressed. Our young 
friend put all to rights in an astonishingly short space of time. He 
was geniality itself, and the sons of Themis and of A‘sculapius at 
once became his stedfast allies. An excellent new school-room was 
built ; good agencies of every description were set on foot; and 
the parish became quite a different sort of place. Now there is 
much in this narrative with which we can cordially sympathize, and 
some of the oditer dicta are wise and put in a striking manner. We 
can well believe that its author (Mr. C. Anderson, the Vicar of S. 
John’s, Limehouse) must himself be possessed of many gifts calcu- 
lated to effect much good, especially in a neglected district. And 
when we bethink us of the tales of Mrs. Sherwood in days gone by, 
of Miss Sewell and Miss Yonge in our own time, we have no right 
to be surprised or to complain, when we find a story written in the 
interests not of the Low or the High, but of the Broad Church school. 
Still, though this may be attributed to our prejudices, we had hoped 
that men of genial temper might be found in @/ our schools of 
thought. And as for organization, we could at this moment lay 
down our pen and in less than half-an-hour’s walk find ourselves 
in the centre of a most admirable network of Church agencies, set 
on foot, superintended, and fostered by a most active clergyman 
of the Evangelical school; or, again, by turning our steps in a 
different direction, be brought in contact, in an equally short space 
of time, with a similarly energetic cycle of operations, started and 
directed by the zeal of an incumbent of what Americans would 
call Ritualistic proclivities. Mr. Anderson naturally glorifies his 
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own school. But was it impossible to find one kind or generous 
word for those of a different temper? Have Simeon, Cecil, Scott, 
or, in our days, philanthropists like Lord Shaftesbury, done nothing 
for our Church and Nation? Is Mr. Beresford Hope stating an 
untruth when he declares—we quote his Popular Selections from 
his larger work—that ‘the Ritualistic movement has with a pecu- 
liar fascination taken possession of a class of society, which has 
hitherto been painfully unapproachable by the influences of religion?’ 
We cannot say that, to our thinking, Mr. Anderson is doing the best 
for his own cause, in displaying this seeming incapacity to recognize 
good features elsewhere than among his immediate circle of fellow- 
thinkers. 


WE are compelled by the stern pressure of limited space and limited 
time to leave unnoticed for the present some works, which are pro- 
bably not inferior to several which sooner reached us. But among 
volumes of sermons we must say a word in praise of Lary Counsels, 
by the Rev. W. M. Hatch (London: Hayes), which seem excellently 
adapted for a youthful audience, such as that to which they were 
addressed ; also of Mr. John Baines’s small volume (London: 
Masters) of thoughtful and practical sermons, couched in a pointed 
and telling style, which might well deserve to attract the attention of 
a larger and more critical audience than that of Great Marlow ; 
and, lastly, the singularly beautiful pages, Bare per, &A\G poda—of 
Mr. Furse’s Helps to Holiness (London: Hayes). Cuddesdon is in- 
deed to be congratulated in having the place of such a counsellor 
as Canon King filled up by the author of this striking little volume. 
We may name, as a fit companion to Mr. Furse’s volume, a very small 
but most excellent manual of ‘ Devotions for Daily Use’ (London : 
Masters), edited by the Hon. and Rev. Canon Courtenay, of Bovey 
Tracey. It will be found a most valuable present for the young of 
either sex, its tone being very healthy, and also English in the best 
sense of that word. 


SINGLE sermons have either been rare of late or have failed to find 
their way to our table. We have, however, received an able and 
thoughtful lay sermon from the pen of Earl Nelson (London: 
Rivingtons) on Zhe Present Position of the High Church Party ; and 
an excellent discourse by the Dean of Lichfield, Dr. Bickersteth 
(London: Rivingtons), in which the solemn theme of Zie Holy Pro- 
cession is treated in a spirit worthy of the subject as well as of the 
audience and the festival(Oxford University on Whit-Sunday), in pages 
learned, devout, and peace-loving. Mr. Medd, the Rector of Barnes, 
has also published a sermon of an exceedingly irenical tone on Catholic 
Unity, preached in Westminster Abbey on the anniversary of the 
Queen’s Accession (London: Skeffington), which we have all the 
more pleasure in recommending to the notice of our readeis, because 
it must, we trust, be regarded of good augury for the tone of the 
Church Quarterly. 
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Tue Rev. Dr, Guillemard has put forth an annotated edition of the 
Gospel of S. Matthew, as a sample of what he proposes to call a 
Hebraistic edition of the entire New Testament (Cambridge: Deigh- 
ton, Bell, & Co.) Some of the positions advanced by the author are, 
we imagine, generally accepted by students of theology. £.G., it is 
admitted on almost all hands that a really sound knowledge of the 
Greek of Thucydides and Plato is not a sufficient guarantee for 
successful criticism of the Hebraized dialect employed by Evangelists 
and Apostles. Bishop Ellicott somewhere speaks of the failures even 
of so great ascholar as Hermann, when he turned from the page of 
Sophocles to that of S. Paul. Dr. Guillemard, however, thinks that 
more may be done in this direction ; and he looks through the Greek 
of the Septuagint to the original Hebrew, and brings the idioms of the 
latter language to bear upon the Gospels. This task has not been 
neglected by previous commentators; but our author makes it a 
specialité, and pursues it with much zeal and industry. So far as we 
can judge from this specimen, we are inclined to believe it likely to 
prove a real, and by no means unimportant, contribution to the 
elucidation of the sacred text. If, as so many good authorities main- 
tain, S. Matthew’s Gospel was originally composed in Aramaic, Dr. 
Guillemard is on safer ground in this part of his task than he will be 
elsewhere. But he seems to have judgment as well as enthusiasm, 
and will, we doubt not, look difficulties fairly in the face. We 
sincerely trust that Dr. Guillemard will receive sufficient encourage- 
ment to cheer him onward in his labours. 


MUSIC. 


One of the most inspiriting features connected with the recent Church 
Revival is, doubtless, the increased cultivation of Ecclesiastical Music. 
Without forgetting for one moment that music may be looked upon 
as an ornamental portion of Divine worship, or wishing to over- 
estimate its importance, we cannot but see, in its rapid growth, in 
the increased interest which both Clergy and Laity are taking in it, 
in the augmented salaries—though still too small—paid to organists 
and choir-masters, together with the more urgent demands upon their 
time, a sure sign that Ecclesiastical Music is being raised to its 
proper s¢a¢us amongst us—now that the day is past when Cathedrals 
alone had the monopoly of the full choral service—now that the day 
has arrived when meay a Parish Church and many a Mission 
Chapel can boast of a Service of Praise so rendered as to put to the 
blush many of the Cathedrals themselves. Zempora mutantur in 
this respect, and our Cathedral choirs will have to change with them, 
or quietly cede their old position in the vanguard of the Ecclesiastical 
chorus. 

Now, as regards the guantity of music which it may, or may 
not, be desirable to introduce into any of the offices of the Church, 
we have no wish to pass an opinion. But we desire to say a few 
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words about the gwadity, and we are naturally led to refer to the 
services conducted by that school of thought in the Church which, by 
employing most music, gives us the best chance of being critical. 
Assuming that, if musical services be allowed at all, it must be right 
to have choral celebrations of the Holy Communion, we may safely 
assert that the labours of those who endeavour to adapt the music of 
the corresponding office in the Continental Churches to our service 
are a proof of the awakened interest to which we have above re- 
ferred. Now, let us see what material these compilers have to work 
upon. The adaptations seem principally drawn from the works of 
Haydn, Mozart, Weber, Schubert, and Gounod. To any one who 
has had the chance of attending the solemn celebrations of the Holy 
Communion at some of the leading London churches, ‘ Weber in G,’ 
‘Schubert in Bp,’ and Gounod’s ‘ Messe Solennelle,’ as also his 
‘Mass for Men’s Voices,’ will be tolerably familiar. Haydn’s 
‘Imperial Mass,’ and Mozart’s ‘ First Mass,’ have also been not un- 
frequently sung. One very important result of this practice has been 
that Communion Services written especially for the Church of 
England have begun to multiply, and so, amongst a terrible amount 
of rubbish, we are able to point to such works of good material 
and very moderate difficulty as ‘Garrett in D,’ ‘Agutter in B p,’ and 
many others ; not forgetting Mr. Crowther Alwyn’s fine composition 
nF, (The arrangement of this last is intended for the Roman use, 
though adapted for our own.) 

There is one Mass of Gounod’s which we are surprised not to have 
heard oftener, and that is the one called ‘ Angeli Custodes.” It is 
very simple, wonderfully effective, thoroughly melodious, but skilfully. 
harmonized, and its only fault is, to our minds, that it is too short. 

Amongst the Ecclesiastical treasures which of late years have 
crossed the Channel and found a home with us stands forth most 
prominently Verdi's ‘ Requiem Mass,’ which those who heard it sung 
in the Albert Hall last May would, we imagine, never forget. As a 
musical composition it is suffic iently great; asa dramatic c omposition 
(and that all Requiem Masses must to a certain extent possess the 
dramatic element we most earnestly insist) it is faithful and true ; 
while, as a devotional composition, it is sublime. 

Now, here is a Mass which we devoutly hope may never be 
adapted for the Communion office of the English Church. In the 
first place, being a Requiem Mass it contains no ‘ Gloria in Excelsis,’ 
so that the adaptation would have to be very partial. In the 
second place, every excerpt from it would sound, in a musician’s 
ears, cold and inappropriate. And, in the third place, it is far too 
difficult, as a rule, to be even moderately well rendered by the best 
church choir we have ever heard. 

But yet, we have absolutely heard of at least one Incumbent who 
was anxious to perform a vart ef Verdi’s ‘ Reguiem Mass’ in his 
church on a High Festival / 

Let us hope that the hands of adapters will long be kept off this 
exquisite composition ; and let us hope, too, that the national love 
for our Church and her services may prompt some of our own com- 
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posers to give us such music in our sanctuaries as will do away with 
the necessity of trimming Roman works for the English altar. For 
though music be a cosmopolitan art, and the works of the old masters 
be their legacy to the civilized world, it is not a sign of the truest 
appreciation of that heritage to turn and twist it to our own pur- 
poses : rather let us excite our own talents by the contemplation of 
the Art gems of bygone years, and so learn to supply the needs of the 
Church in this land by our own national energy and application. 


REVIEWS. 


The New Mitre Hymnal, adapted to the Services of the Church of 
England, with accompanying Tunes. (Rivingtons. ) 
Tue first thing that strikes one on examining this Hymnal is that it 
is too ‘new,’ by which we mean that out of rather more than two 
hundred hymn-tunes there are no less than one hundred that have 
been composed within the last fifteen years. Now, surely this is 
rather a large percentage of brand-new tunes in one Hymnal for any 
congregation to get accustomed to. Nor indeed are the new 
melodies particularly taking, which would, of course, be an excuse 
for their introduction. ‘There is absolutely nothing very telling in 
any of them. Indeed, the most striking feature in the book is the 
introduction (from the Anglican Hymn-book) of Dr. Macfarren’s 
arrangement of the ancient melody ‘ Adoro Te devott,’ as a modern, 
barred composition ; and it is not too much to say that the devo- 
tional character of this beautiful hymn has been entirely sacrificed by 
being thus modernized for the benefit (we suppose) of those people 
who, being desirous of singing Gregorian music, are too lazy to learn 
the Gregorian modes. The arrangement, whereby every Sunday in 
the year possesses at least four hymns more or less bearing on the 
teaching of the day, ‘ exclusive of morning, evening, and sac sramental 
hymns,’ seems highly commendable ; but we should think it would 
be some time before a congregation would be reconciled to singing— 
‘Oh, hasten ! oh, hasten ! 
To worship the Lord,’ 
in place of the time-honoured— 
‘O! come let us adore Him, 
Christ the Lord,’ 

to which we are all so accustomed at Christmas. But, perhaps, as the 
joyous music which is usually associated with the latter version has 
had to give way to a tune by Dr. Croft, the editor thinks that the 
Rev. E. Caswall’s translation of the ‘ Adeste Fideles’ may pass un- 
challenged. In like manner it is also a matter of regret that the 
Advent Hymn, ‘Lo, He comes with clouds descending,’ should have 
been wedded to an unfamiliar melody, however good in itself the 
music may be. Throughout the book the harmonies are well 
arranged, one or two awkward modulations only occurring, which it 
would be invidious to particularize ; always remembering, however, 
that nowhere does the harmonizing attract attention, either for 
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grandeur of effect or unusual elie In the case of Mr. John 
Huilah’s ‘ Dies Ire,’ transposed from Bach’s ‘Choral Gesange,’ the 
effect, if properly rendered, would doubtless be solemn ; but as the 
voice-part is in unison, the whole would have to depend upon the 
capabilities of the organist and his instrument. 

In conclusion we may remark that the type and get-up of the 
Hymnal is unexceptionable, and that it is a very convenient size for 
the organ desk. 

A Book of Litanies, Metrical and Prose, with an Evening Service and 
accompanying Music. (Rivingtons.) 


In spite of most careful editing, and most exhaustive treatment of the 
subject-matter, so that no village choir who could sing at all could 
be at a loss to finish their litanies creditably (which alas ! is very 
generally the case with choirs who ought to know better), we doubt if 
Mr. Hoyte’s ‘Book of Litanies’ will ever, so far as the metrical 
litanies are concerned, be such a favourite as that by Mr. Redhead ; 
and for this simple reason—that, with one or two exceptions, the 
melodies are not at all calculated to evoke congregational response. 
They are not ‘pretty’ enough. Wherever Mr. Hoyte has been 
responsible for the harmonies, they are always sound and generally 
satisfactory, though we must protest against his very bald treatment 
of the harmonies ‘of the first tune for the ‘ Litany of Our Lord,’ the 
best known melody probably in the whole collection. 

The first Litany for Advent, by Dr. Gauntlett, is perhaps, taken all in 
all, the most effective of the series. The most useful for congregational 
purposes will be, in our opinion, the first tune set to the ‘ Litany of 
the Resurrection.’ But to our mind, by far the best tune in the book 
is that by Mr. J. Warwick Jordan, which we regret to see is his only 
contribution. 

We now come to the Prose Litanies, which afford similar evidence 
of painstaking and scholarly treatment ; but we doubt whether even 
such an attractive garb as Mr. Hoyte has here provided for them will 
ever make Prose Litanies popular in ithe English Church. 

As regards the ‘ Evening Service,’ we have only to record our ad- 
miration of the thoroughly “satisfactory nature of its compilation and 
musical accompaniments. The book is decidedly enhanced in value 
by its handsome type and good paper, and by the very complete sys- 
tem of indices which the editor has introduced. 


We are accidentally obliged to withhold, until our next number, a Review 
of a widely read English work upon the Life of Christ. We greatly 
regret this, not only on account of the importance justly attached to 
the extremely popular and interesting volumes in question, but also 
because it leaves a void in our first issue of elements of thought, which 
will, we trust, seldom be ignored in any number of the CHURCH 
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Clergy, full shape, 20s. to 45s.; plain shape, 15s. to 40s. 
Choristers—Men’s, 12s. to 2Us.; Boys, 5s. 6d. to 14s. 


CASSOCKS. 


ap ©) 
Clergy, from 22s. 6d. 


2) Choristers—Men’s, 19s. 6d. to 22s. 6d.; Boys, 12s. 6d. to 14s. 6d. 
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FAIR LINEN CLOTHS, 
CHALICE VEILS, ETC. 






A LTARGE STOCK ALWAYS EKEBPT. 













EMBROIDERY, CARPETS, DAMASKS, HASSOCKS, 
VELVETS, CLOTHS, FRINGES, LACES, &c. 


STAINED GLASS. 


METAL AND WOOD WORK, 
Corona, Standards, Brackets, Vases, | Pulpits, Altars, Chairs, Desks, 
Candlesticks, Lecterns, Memorial Lecterns, Screens, Reredos, Alms 


Brasses, &c. &c. Boxes, &c. &c. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
Show Rooms: TEMPLE ROW. 


LONDON. 


Show Rooms: 43 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 
Works: 206 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S 
COCOA, 


BREAKFAST, 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and bya 
careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a 
delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built 
up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—7he Civil 
Service Gazette. 

“ MANUFACTURE OF Cocoa.—We will now give an 
account of the process adopted by Messrs. James Epps 
and €o., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their works 
in the Euston Road, London.”—See Article in Casse/l’s 
Household Guide. 


MADE SIMPLY WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


SOLD IN PACKETS (TINS FOR ABROAD), LABELLED 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
48 THREADNEEDLE STREET, and 170 PICCADILLY. 


Works: Euston Roan ann CAMDEN Town, LONDON. 


Makers of EPPS'S GLYCERINE FUFUBES, for Throat Irritation. 











